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I luil ils learned author passed away within twenlyfour hours of his having 
addressed his last letter in connection with it to the present writer. The 
letter which had been signed al and posted from Poona on 27 May, 1961, was 
received at I loshiarpur on 29 May, 1961. And, in between, what an irony 
of this mysterious phenomenon known as 'life', our dearest Dr. Code was 
declared 'no more' on 2H May, 1961 at 11.20 A. M. by the doctors attending 
on him in a hospital at Poona! 

He hud been apparently all right till the previous midnight when his 
heart firs I started giving a warning of the coming catastrophe, However, he 
remained quite conscious till he breathed his last, may be. without even reeling 
that he would not breathe any more. So, there could be no question of any 
thought crossing his mind at that moment except, possibly, his keen desire 
to hasten back to his duty by his desk. For, during the past lull forty years 
j nd more, he had most implicitly been following the Vedic precept of constant 
activity {Kum:ii)iien'h<i kuniiniii jijitifealialum sdmati — W hite Yajurveda 40, 2). 
Yet, to paraphrase another Vedic utterance (nwiihya kdrtor viiaiain s &m jabhira 



— Rpvcda 1. II?, A). Ihc Glory that was Ciodeji was withdrawn while ihe 
switch ol" Action was still on. Would ih:ti he could live longer in our midst ! 
Bui. alas, thai was not to he '. Tin.- very lust point to which his frame which had 
remained predisposed to asthma throughout could he dragged by his iron will 
had now been reached, irrevocably. Therefore, as the similarly grief-stricken 
Vedie poet, kavasa had hurst out (A'ri tlevAiiilni ihi vratdin, iaiiiiiia ia ltd j'ndti: 
Tat ha yujii li-varri, — Rgveda 10, .11, 9). we must resign ourselves to this sad 
h-'reiveni-'nt which has b.-f.illen us under the inscrutable working of the Law 
Univcrs.il that brooks no break, not even a brake. Still how sad that this 
humble person to whom he was pleased only the other day to dedicate, so 
lovingly, this very volume, should have to prefix itself with this obituary note 
about him ' 

Collected Works of Dr. P. K. Goclc 

Possibly, the decision taken a decade back by his friends and admirers 
to present him with a Commemoration Volume on his 60th birthdav had 
reacted on his subconscious mind in a way which led him to start collecting 
and editing his five hundred odd research papers towards their publication in 
several volumes, that is to say, to packing up and getting ready for the ?.ero 
hour. However even though he did succeed in getting l lie great satisfaction 
of seeing this huge task quite forging ahead towards ils well secured con- 
summation, he could witness only four of the volumes coming out before his 
eyes, the three more as in the schedule being still in the press when he closed 
his eyes for good. 

The said seven volumes have been grouped together under two separate 
titles as follows: (1) Studies in Indian Literary History, Vols. 1-111 and 
(2> Studies in Indian Cultural History, Vols. I-IV. Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan 
has published Vols, land 1 1 and Prof. Code Works Publication Committee Vol. 
Ill of the former work. The V. V. R. Institute has just published Vol. I or the 
latter work of which the said Prof. Gode W. P. Committee has already pub- 
lished Vol II and is going to publish in due course Vols. Ill and IV. 

At present. S-volume sets, priced at Rs. 115,'- each, can be had ol 
Vishvethvaranand Book Agency, P. O. Sadhu Ashram, Hoshiarpur (Pb. India). 



V1SHVA BANDHU 



FOREWORD 

I am a great admirer of Dr. Parashuram K. Gode, the 
learned writer of the SO papers included in the present volume 
which is Volume One of his papers, grouped together for 
purposes of publication in a book-form under the title "Studies in 
Indian Cultural History" and Volume Four of his "Collected 
Works" now under progressive publication. During the past 
over four decades that he has been occupying with great distinc- 
tion the Curatorial chair at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, he has set an example of ideal devotion to 
Sarasvatl {Goddess of Learning) dedicating to her exclusive 
service, literally, more than one-half of every twenty-four hours 
that he has had at his disposal. And, all this he has done most 
patiently, unassumingly and silently. It is a matter of great 
rejoicing that the mid-night oil that he has burnt, so profusely, 
paying its price in maximum self-surrender, has produced an 
exceptionally bright light which bids fair to grow and glow for 
ever, bringing ever fresh glory to his name. He is at once the 
envy of and the beacon for the hundreds upon hundreds of the 
very inquisitive fellow-workers in his varied field who would fain 
follow in his footsteps but wonder, at every turn, how this hero 
of their hopes had managed to mould his pen to turn out the 
five centuries of his extremely learned papers. 

Whenever there comes my way an occasion to go to Poona, 
I always feel duty-bound to make a call on this great scholar to 
pay my respects to him. It was in the course of one of these 
calls, made in 1954, that I made an offer, to which he was pleased 
to agree, that our Institute might publish one volume of his 
papers, dealing with the cultural history of our country. I am 
happy with the appearance of the present volume which marks 
the successful consummation of the necessary efforts that our 
Institute has since been able to make in this direction. This 
volume is being issued as Number Fourteen in the 
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Vishveshvaranand Indological Series which, besides the two other 
research series, namely, the Shantakuti Vedic Series and the 

Woolner Indological Series, is being run by the Institute. 

I am very thankful to Shri Godeji for having been pleased 
to give this most welcome opportunity to our Institute to show 
to him by including this volume in our publication programme 
our greatest respect and regard for the yeoman's service he has 
so sincerely rendered to the cause of Indological study and 
research. I would also record here my greatest personal 
appreciation of the valuable co-operation extended by my 
colleagues in the Printing and the Publication Departments of 
our Institute towardsproduction of this volume in proper form 
and according to schedule. 



Sadhu Ashram. VISHVA BANDHU, 

HOSHIARPUR, General Editor & Director, 

March 5. 1961. V. V. R. Institute. 



PREFACE 

I have great pleasure in presenting to the world of scholars 
this fourth volume in the series of my Collected Works. It is 
Volume I of my Studies in Indian Cultural History. The first three, 
being Volumes I — III of My Studies in Indian Literary History, 
were published between 1954 and 1956. 

In November 1954, my esteemed friend, Prof. Vishva Bandhu 
ji, Honorary Director of Vishveshvaranand Vedic Research 
Institute, Hoshiarpur (Panjab) was in Poona, when he met me 
and inquired about the progress of the Volumes I and II of my 
Studies, which had been undertaken for publication in the Singhi 
Jain Series by my affectionate friend, Muni Shri Jinavijayaji, 
Honorary Director of Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. I 
showed him both the=e volumes in a completed form to his great 
joy and satisfaction. During our talk, he was good enough to 
offer to publish in the well-known Vishveshvaranand Indological 
Research Series of his Institute a volume of my studies contain- 
ing the articles on the cultural history of India. I thanked him 
for this friendly gesture and promised to prepare the press-copy 
of the desired volume as soon as I was free from the work of 
editing Volume III of my Collected Works for which funds 
had been collected by my loving friends, Dr. A. D. Pusalker and 
Prof. N. A. Gore. This volume was subsequently published in 
1956. The press-copy of the present volume was sent to Prof. 
Vishva Bandhuji on the 16th January, 1956. Its printing has 
since been steadily and satisfactorily carried out by the Printing 
Department of the V. V. R. Institute. My best thanks are due 
not only to Prof. Vishva Bandhuji but also to the workers of his 
Printing Department for the neat and careful printing of this 
volume. 

The present volume contains three groups of my articles 
bearing on Indian cultural history, viz- (1) Studies in the History 
of Indian Gandha-iastra (science of cosmetics and perfumery), 
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(2) Studies in the History of Tambola and (3) Studies in the 
History of Indian Plants. Subjects like the history of Indian 
cosmetics and perfumery and the history of Indian plants pertain, 
properly, to the history of Indian technical sciences, which 
requires for its reconstruction close co-operation of Indologists 
and scientists, I owe my interest in these subjects, entirely, to 
my contact with two eminent scientists in India, viz- Dr. 
Sadgopal (now Deputy Director [Chemicals] of the Indian 
Standards Institution, New Delhi) and that renowned botanist, 
the late Dr. Birbal Sahni of the University of Lucknow. It was a 
fortunate moment when Dr. Sahni read my paper on the History 
of the Fig published in the New Indian Antiquary and wrote to me 
that I would be doing a great service to Indian botany if I 
published similar papers on other plants of medical and nutritive 
value. Subsequently, he met me at the time of the Science 
Conference in Poona and discussed with me the details of his 
suggested plan. I published several papers on the history of 
Indian plants and sent him their copies up to the moment of 
his sad demise some years ago. It is unfortunate that he should 
not be with us to see all my plant studies in the present book 
form. However, I record here my grateful homage to Dr. Sahni, 
whose contact first inspired me to carry on these studies. 

In my Preface to the recently published Volume V of my 
Collected Works, I have given a table showing the progress of the 
publication of these volumes. With the publication of the 
present volume, five out of the six volumes mentioned in that 
table are now in the hands of the readers. 

The sixth one is also now in the press and is expected to 
be out in another year through the benefaction of my esteemed 
friend, Prof. K.K. Handiqui (ex-Vice-Chancellor of the Gauhati 
University, Assam), who has further expressed his desire to help 
me towards the publication of one more volume. I cannot 
adequately thank Prof. Handiqui for this voluntary help. 

I owe my academic existence entirely to the good will and 
active co-operation of my learned friends, who have helped me 
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in diverse ways in the progress of my research work and its publi- 
cation during the last forty five years of my life. The volumes of 
my studies which have been published so far might serve as 
a good index to all this good will and co-operation, so lovingly 
extended to me. Among these scholar-friends, Prof. Vishva 
Bandhuji stands in the front rank by virtue of his scholarship 
and capacity to organise scholarship and direct it in productive 
channels as vouched by his unremitting toil in the cause of 
his Institute during the last four decades. His name "Vishva 
Bandhu" is very significant as he has proved to be a benefactor 
or Kalyanamttra of many of his scholar-friends like myself in the 
field of Oriental learning. Ever since my contact with him forty 
years ago, my esteem for his good work and high regard for the 
work done by his brother-workers under his inspiration has been 
increasing more and more. I have therefore taken the liberty of 
dedicating the present volume to him as a permanent token of 
our friendship. I know that if I had asked his permission for 
it, he would have hesitated and not approved of this idea owing 
to his being the General Editor of the V.I-R. Series in which this 
volume is being published. 

Historical studies without necessary indices cannot be easily 
used by research scholars. It was, therefore, my good fortune 
when Dr. A. D. Pusalker (now Director of the Post-Graduate 
and Research Department of the B. O. R. Institute) and Prof, 
N. A. Gore (now Librarian of the Marathwada University, 
Aurangabad) volunteered about eight years ago to prepare 
elaborate indices for all the volumes. The General Index prepared 
by Dr. Pusalker to each of the four volumes, previously pub- 
Hshed, and to the present volume has been a very painstaking 
work. The Subject Index to all these volumes prepared by Prof. 
Gore has been equally so. I cannot adequately thank both these 
learned friends for this labour of love, which has enhanced the 
reference value of my volumes, and also for having helped me 
in the correction of the proofs of the present volume. Similarly, 
Shri S. N. Savadi of the B. O. R. Institute deserves my most 
grateful thanks for his voluntary collaboration in the correction 
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of the proofs of the present volume as also those of the previous 
four volumes. 

In conclusion, I have to thank most cordially the authori- 
ties of the V. V. R. Institute for having accepted this volume 
for publication in their V. I. R. Series. Words fail to 
express my gratitude to my affectionate friend, Vishva Bandhuji 
for the help he has given me in all my academic work during the 
last forty years including the publication of the present volume. 



B.O.R. Institute. 

POONA. 4. 

26th January, 1961. 
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(SCIENCE OF COSMETICS AND PEfffVMEffl? 



1. Indian Science 

OF 

Cosmetics and Perfumery* 



Sanskrit literature is full of references to cosmetic 


s and perfumes 


that were used by ancient Indians especially during ■ 


:he last three 


thousand years for which literary sources are available 


for study and 


research. The history of the technical sciences of ancient 


Indians is being 


gradually reconstructed. The work of such reconstructs 


n becomes easy 


when any regular treatises on different technical scier 


ices written by 


ancient or mediaeval authors become available to resear 


ch scholars for 


analysis and evaluation in the light of modern scientific 


research. The 


late Sir P. C. Ray, the renowned scientist of India, wrc 


ite his History 


of Hindu Chemistry in two volumes on the strength of 


many treatises 


on Indian alchemy (rasa-vidya). Similarly, some books ha' 


/e been written 


on Indian architecture, mathematics, painting, etc. 


by competent 



scholars. For all these books regular textual evidence about the; 
and arts was available either in the form of complete systematic treatises 
or in the form of summaries of their contents incorporated in Sanskrit 
works of the encyclopaedic type like the Brhatsamkita of Varahamihira 
(A. D. 500). the Manasollasa of King Somesvara (A. D. 1130). the 
Agnipurana and others. So far as I know no special treatises on Indian 
Science of Cosmetics and Perfumery were known to Indologists till my 
discovery in 1944 of two such treatises devoted to this subject. 

GandhatHstra means the "science of cosmetics and perfumery" and 
Gandhayukti means the "art of preparing different cosmetics and perfu- 
mery." The two treatises discovered by me are (1) the Gandhas&ra 
of Gangadhara and (2) Gandhavada (anonymous) with a commentary in 
Marathi. the vernacular of the Decern to-day. I have published special 
articles on these treatises, which deal both with the science and art of 
cosmetics and perfumery. According to my evidence these treatises were 
composed some time between A. D. 1200 and 1600 on the basis of earlier 
texts, some of which are partly extant, and were composed between A. D. 
500 and 1000. Subsequent to my discovery of these two treatises several 
Indian scholars have taken from me copies of these Sanskrit treatises with 
a view to editing them. 

Gangadhara. the author of the treatise Gandhasam referred to 
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^ vc defines in abcautiful stanza the scope and purpose of the Indian 
ence 9"^ art ^ cosmec i" al, d perfumery as follows l— 

"Thil science of cosmetics and perfumery is helpful in t lie worship 
f.gjs. which requires the use of auspicious pcrfum 



»ntn!» 



d ihe pleasures of men; it leads to tlic attainment of thrc 



<j s f human life (viz., religious merit, worldly prosperity and sensual 
enjoyments), it removes one's own poverty; it contributes to the pleasures 
r king! and it gives the highest delight to the minds of accomplished 
Mies" 

We have to understand the Indian science of cosmetics and perfumery 
in the light of the above rcmiirks. I leave it to the readers of this journal 
to judge if they .ire applicable to the history of cosmetics nnd perfumery 
in Europe. At any rate they arc true in respect of the use of cosmetics 
and perfumery in India to-day. 

The manufacture and trade in cosmetics and perfumes was in a 
flourishing condition in ancient and mediaeval India. The celebrated 
collection of moral talescalled the Paiicatantra in Sanskrit, which is about 
fifteen hundred years old, contains a stanza which vouches for tlic pros- 
perity attained by thedealers in Cosmetics and Perfumes. I give below 
an English rendering of this stanza :— 

"Of all trades the trade of the perfumer is the best ; other trades 

like those of dealers in gold etc. are of no avail. In the case of the 

trade in cosmetics and perfumery what one purchases for one (rupee) 

can be »ld for hundred (rupees)." 

I can vouch the correctness of these remarks from my own experience 
of some of thesellersof scented oils and attars in my schooldays. These 
■Hers used to go from village to village with boxes of bottles containing 
scentedoils and attars and small empty spare bottles which were used 
for wiling these oilsarid attar i to customers in villages. Pure .sesame oil 
was poured into these smallbottles. Wooden needles with cotton swabs 
at theirendsweredipped into the different bottles of scented oils and 
then dipped into the battles full of sesame oil. In this way the trader can 
prepare hundred battles of scented oils for his customers, consisting 
generally of ladies and children The head of the family had to pay down 
though reluctantly, the heavypricesof the different scents purchased in 
thisway.not so much to pleasehimself as to create an agreeable atmos- 
phere in the house especially during the DasaharS and DivSll festivals, when 
these seller* of stents moved 3 bout wit ha view to finding a sure sale for 
their scented goods. The scent disappeared from the purchased bottles in 
a few days and pure sesame oil was left behind much to the chagrin of 
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the head of the family who had paid cash for it rather disproportionate 1 7. 
if not extravagantly, from his poor purse. 

The history of Indian Cosmetics and Perfumery cannot be accurately 
reconstructed without understanding the history of al! aromatic ingre- 
dients which were used in the manufacture of cosmetics and perfumery. 
As many of these ingredients have medical properties they are mentioned 
in oldest Indian medical treatises like those of Caraha and Suiruta with 
their therapeutic values The Indian GandhaSastra ot the science of 
odour (cosmetics and perfumery) is thus a part of the Indian Medical 
Science or Ayurveda (Science of life). Consequently the history of every 
aromatic ingredient (gandha-dravya) is a part of the history of Indian 
Materia Medica which has not been reconstructed scientifically in respect 
of each item of this Materia Medica. I have been studying this hisCoiy-of 
the several items of this Materia Medica, which eomprises the history of 
Indian plants of medical and nutritive value, minerals and organic nib- 
stances like musk, ambergris etc. The study of the history of Indian 
Materia Medica being closely connected' with the history of Indian 
Pharmacology, is a subject of profound interest to the students of Indian 
Botany and Medicine alike, not to say its value for the reconsttuction of 
the history of Indian Culture in general In fact toy studies in this 
direction have put me in touch with many eminent medical men, botanists, 
and historians of culture in India and outside. The study of the Indian 
Gandhaiastra is only one line on the spectrum of Indian Civilization, so 
rich with variegated streaks of culture of the different periods of 
Indian history from the Vedic times to the advent of the Indian 
Independence. 

To understand the full significance of the Indian GandhaJastra it is 
necessary for us to study the history of cosmetics and perfumery in 
other civilizations like those of Egypt, Babylonia. Greece and Rome. I shall 
feel thankful if the readers of this article acquaint me with the literary 
sources, especially Greek and Roman, which deal systematically with the 
manufacture of cosmetics and perfumery. In particular. I am eager to know 
if special treatises on GandkaSastra were written during Greco-Roman 
times. If such treatises have come down to us we shall be in a position 
to compare them with the Indian treatises on Gandhatastra viz. (1) the 
Gandkasara and (2) the Gandhavada discovered by me some yeats ago. 
Cosmetics and perfumes are as old as humanity but with the development 
of civilization the art of manufacturing them appears to have been 
developed to cater to the needs of the accomplished ladies and gentlemen 
of the different periods of human civilization. The manufacture of the 
different varities of the cosmetics and perfumes was dependent oir the 
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refined taste of their consumers. It is. therefore, possible to suppose that 
the degree of excellence and refinement of cosmetics and perfumes, 
current at any period of civilization, was an index of the cultural 
development of that period. 

Indian medical literature that has survived to this day contains a 
lew A' ii!/io[i|ui or glossaries which record classified lists of medical and 
botanical terms. In particular they are a record of the names and proper- 
ties of the important items of Indian Materia Medica current at 
different periods of Indian medical history. In these glossaries or 
Nithanlus, we find a record of miny aromatic ingredients used in the 
manufacture of cosmeticsand perfumes. So far as I know a glossary 
entirely devoted to the aromatic ingredients (Sandha-dravyas) has not 
come to light up to now. Such a glossary is. however, found as chapter 
III of the treatise on Gandhataslra discovered by me viz. the Gandhasara 
by Gaiigadhara. In thischapter the author tells us how to examine and 
use the several aromatic ingredients in the manufacture of cosmetics and 
perfumes. He classifies the aromatic ingredients in different vargas or 
classesas follows : — 

ID leaves — Holy Basil leaves etc. 

(2) flowers - Saffron, campaka flowers, clove etc, 

(3) fruits — Pepper, nutmeg, cardamum etc. 

(4) barks — Bark of camphor tree, bark of clove tree etc. 

(5) u/oods — Sandal wood, fir wood etc. 

(6) root; — Nut-grass (cyperus rotandus) pavonia odorata 

(Vala) etc. 

(7) exudations from plants — Camphor etc. 

(8) organic products — Musk, honey, lac, ghee etc. 

The eight-fold classification of aromatic ingredients given by 
Gangadhara will be found sufficiently intelligent, if not scientific accord- 
ing to modern standards. At any rate it justifies the statement of 
Gaiigadhara that he is a Kovida or expert in the science of cosmetics and 
perfumery, which he describes as "difficult to comprehend, vast in its 
scope, and consisting of materials of a scattered nature." He further 
states that he has compiled his treatise on the basis of earlier treatises 
or texts, which unfortunately he does not name. 

One of the objects of the GandkaSastra according to Gaiigadhara is 
the use of perfumes in the worship of gods, Consistent with this 
religious back-ground of the gandhatastra there is a presiding deity for 
this science of cosmetici and perfumes. At the commencement of his 
treatiwGaiigidhara bows to four deities viz. (1) Siva (2) Ganapati 
(3) Sarasyati (the goddess of learning and arts) and (4) Gandharva 
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Yahsa or Gandha Yahsa. a demi-god attending upon God Siva. I have 
not come across any reference to the demi-god of the name "Gandha Yahsa" 
the presiding deity of Gandhaiastra specifically mentioned by Gangadhara 
in his treatise. The science of perfumes is. however, semi-divine as the 
perfumes have the power to put us in a good frame of mind and lift us 
at least temporarily from the worries of this world. All lovers of perfumes 
will, therefore, welcome whole-heattedly Gangadhara's belief in a "Gandha 
Yahsa" as the presiding deity for the science of cosmetics and petfumes. 

Gangadhara's treatise on cosmetics and perfumes contains three 
chaptets on the following topics : — 

Chapter I — This chapter explains technical processes and 

terminology of Gandhaiastra. 
Chapter II — This chaptet gives in detail the tecipes for the 
manufacture of different perfumed products such 
as petfumed watets. oils, sticks, powdets, incense etc. 
Chapter III — This chaptet gives a classified glossary of 
atomatic ingtedients to be used in the manu- 
facture of cosmetics and perfumes. 
I have already dealt with the importance of Chapter III. The 
detailed tecipes given in Chapter II are meant for the manufacture of 
perfumed ptoducts, many of which ate used in India to-day. They are 
too many to be specified in this article. The Sanskrit technical termino- 
logy of the Gandhaiastra given in Chapter I will not be of much interest 
to the laymen. I must, however, mention here some of the processes of the 
manufacture of cosmetics and petfumes mentioned by Gangadhara. The 
six processes mentioned by Gangadhara are as follows : — 

(1) Bhavana — Infusing or saturating powdets with fluid. 

(2) Pacana — Ripening ot decoction of materials after they have 

undergone the process of infusion (No. I above) 

(3) Bodha — Reviving the scent of a perfume with the help of 

atomatic ingtedients acting as reviving agents. 

(4) Vcdha - This process is a further development of No. 3 

above. As the verses describing the process are 

textually defective I am unable to understand it 

properly. 

(4) DhUpana — Fumigating with aromatic vapours of incense etc. 

(6) Vasana — Scenting with the perfumes of flowers etc. 

It would appear from what I have said so far about the three chapters 

of Gangadhara's treatise on Gandhaiastra that this treatise is an attempt 
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to systematise in a aompatt form the theory and practice of Gandhaiastra 
dm loped in India through centuries of Indian political and social history. 

As Gangadhara's treatise on CandhaSastra is meant mainly for the 
manufacturer of cosmetics and perfumer; we cannot find in it observations 
on any subtle topics connected with Gandhafastra such as the following : — 

(1) Origin of odour (Gandha). 

(2) Nature of Gandha. 

(3) Gandha in relation to sex and society. 

(4) Classification of odours (Qandhas ), 

It is possible to find scattered observations on these topic* in 
Sanskrit literary sources. In fact I have kept these topics in mind for 
future study and investigation. The rich odour of the references (o 
Gandhalastra in literary sources attracts me, but I am unable (o enjoy it 
like the bee in the thicket of golden buds of Ketahl blinded by dust and 
helpless inhisefforts to live in it or move about owing to the loss of his 
■rings cutoff by the prickles on the buds. 



2. History of Ambergris in India* 
Between about A.D. 700 and 1900 

The history of Indian cosmetics and perfumery has not yet been 
critically reconstructed though materials for such a history are found in 
abundance in several Sanskrit and Prakrit texts. I have discovered two 
treatises on GandhaSast ra (Science of cosmetics and perfumery) and have 
published some papers 1 on these treatises as also others bearing on the 
history of Indian cosmetics and perfumery. Recently a learned Jain 
scholar. Muni Punyavijayaji of Ahmedabad. requested me to answer the 
following query :— 

"Malayagiri, a Jain commentator of the 12th cent. A. D. mentions 
a perfume or aromatic ingredient of the name ambara along with aguru 
(aloe-wood or agallochum). harpara (camphor) etc. burnt as incense. 
References to ambara as a perfume are rarely found in literature. What 
is. therefore, the nature and properties of ambara mentioned by Malayagiri 
in the 12th century A. D.?" 

It is true that references to ambara in the sense of an aromatic 
ingredient are very rare in Sanskrit or Prakrit literature. The Sanskrit 
lexicons listed on the following page record the term ambara in the sense 
of a perfume or aromatic ingredient. 

The Sanskrit lexicon of Amara (between A. D. 500 and 800) records 
the term ambara in the sense of sky. etc. but not as a perfume. The 
Sanskrit word ambara is phonetically similar to the Arabic word anbar 
for ambergris. It is possible to suppose that the Arabs or Mussulmans 
introduced ambergris into India sometime before A. D. 1000. This rich 
perfume became popular in India in a short time, and Sanskrit lexicograph- 
ers instead of recording anbar as an Arabic word confused it with the 
already existing Sanskrit term ambara, which meant shy or garment. 
Consequently these lexicographers added an additional meaning, vis. 
perfume to the original Sanskrit word ambara so that all the lexicons 
composed after the introduction of ambergris into India took care to 
explain ambara as a perfume or aromatic ingredient as will be seen from 
the table given below. The last of the lexicons in this table, viz. the 
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RajavyavahHra-KoSa (A. D. 1676) records ambara as an Arabic word and 
not asaSanskritword.as thislexicon is partly a record of Persian and 
Arabic terms current in the Deccan during the reign of the Maratha King 
Sivajl the Great, by whose order it was composed for court use. There 
is no word for ambergris in Sanskrit. Prof. Dalgado* observes that 
"Perhaps the word (ambar) wasimported directly from Arabic." He also 
points out that in many vernaculars of India the term ambar for ambergris 



Chronology 


lexicon 


Reference 


Between A.D. 700& 


1000 


Satvala-Kota 
Trihavda-Sesa 


Ambara is called 

Sugandhi-dravya 
gandha-dravya 


A.D. 1111 
A.D. 1100-1200 




Viiva-Koia 
Nanartkarnava- 

Sanhsepa 


sugandhaka 

Sugandhidravya 


c. A.D. 1250 




Medini-Kcia 


Sugandhi 


Between A.D. 1175 & 1434 


Anebarikatilaha 


Surabki dravya 


Between A.D. 1300 & 1600 
c. A,D. 1685 


Vitvalocana-Koia 
Sabdaratna- 


Sugandhaka 

Sugandhaka 


c. A.D, 1676 




Rajavyavahara- 
Koia 


Mnisyika (product from 
a fish) and included 
among perfumes like 



is still current. The Latins call it ambarum Some other nati 
languages give it the same name or one with very slight variation. 

The following references to ambergris in non-Sanskrit sources 
interest : — 

(1) John Marshall' in his account of India (A.D. 1668-72) r. 
ambergris at Mauritius and at Johanna. He says "What this 
notyet beene perfectly knowne." 

(2) J. Fryer'CA.D. 1672-1631) in hisaccountof East India an 
refers to ambergreeee as a precious article of trade within the eh: 
the East India Company and states that grey ambergris is the b 
that it yields a fragrant odor and feels in substance like beeswai. 



1. Pertvgutit CowWtl inAualic L>.(ka«.i, Eogliili Tram by A 
in. But*, Hit. p. 15, 
). John Iljnkiu in India, Oiio.nl University Pre». Loudon. \<JV. p 
I. Frju'i Trawli. Hkklsit Socitty. London, 1913. Vol. II. p. 141. 
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(3) Ain-i-Ahbari* (A.D. 1590) refers to the "preparations of 
ambergris" with which the presence chamber of Emperor Akbar was 
fumigated constantly. This work mentions three theories about the origin 
of ambergris :- 

"Some say that it is produced in the bottom of the sea; others make 
it to be the dung of the sea-cow, which is called Sara, whilst others main- 
tain that it is the foam of the sea " 

The cost of ambergris mentioned in this work is" one Mohar to three. 
per Tola." 

(4) Tavernier (A.D. 1676) in his Travels in India' records some 
valuable remarks on both amber'' and ambergris. About ambergris' 
he notes the following points : 

(0 We do not know how it is formed or where it is found. 

Ui) It is found in the seas of the east and some times on thu 
English and other European coasts. 

(in) The largest quantity of it is found on the coastof Melinda, and 

especially at the mouth of the river Riodi Sena, 
OV) The Governor of Mozambique brings with him to Goa every 
three years ambergris worth 300.000 pardos (-£30,000). 

(i') Tavernier devotes three pages to a story of a Frenchman 
(Marin Renaud ofOrleans)on board a Portuguese vessel sailing 
from Goa to Manillas in A.D. 1627. This Frenchman discovered 
a piece of ambergris on the shore near the mouth of a river while 
bathing there. This piece weighed 33 livres. The sailors and 
soldiers quarrelled for it. The Captain of the ship presented it to 
the king of Portugal through the Viceroy and thus settled the 
dispute tactfully. 

(5) Bernier in his Trave's'l A.D. 1656*8) mentions the imports of 
India- In this connection he states that India imports "ambergris from the 
Maldives and Mosambic" 

(6) Ibn Battuta in his Travels'" (A.D. 1325-54) describes his voyage 
to Ma'bar (Coromandel) and his escape from a shipwreck. In this 
connection he states :— 
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"The sailors tied ropes to the raf t and swam with their aid. I sent 
alongwith them all things that I valued and the jewels and ambergris 
and they reached the shore in safety because the wind was in their favour." 

(7) In a Portuguese poem" "The Lusiades" (Lisbon. 1572) translated 
into English by W.J. Mickle. London, 1776, we find a reference to fragrant 
amber (ambergris) as follows :— 

"On Afric's strand... 

From calls unknown, here bounteous ocean pours 

The Fragrant amber on to sandy shores" 

(8) Marco Polo in his Travels" (AD. 1298) makes the following 
references to ambergris :— 

Page 424-(chap. XXXIV)-Tradersresorting to the "Islands of Males 
and Females" with the principal object "to purchase ambergris of which 
a quantity is collected there." 

Page 425-6— Description of the island of Socotra in which the 
following points are noteworthy :— 

(1) Ambergris is found on the coasts It is 'Voided from the entrails 
of whales." 

(2) It is an article of merchandise in great demand. 

(3) The inhabitants make it a business to kill the whales with 
harpoons and drag them ashore and "extract the ambergris" from their 
bellies and from their heads they procure "casks of (spermaceti) oil." 

(4) Ships bound for Aden halt at Socotra (near Cape Guardafui) and 
purchase amber fins and cotton goods. 

Page 429— Much ambergris from the whales is thrown by the tide on 
the coasts of Madagascar and it is collected for sale. 

Page 433— Trading ships visit the island of Zanzibar and barter 
their goods for ambergris gathered on the coastsnhere it is found in 
quantities as the sea abounds in whales. 

The references to ambara, ambar. ambergris recorded above are suffi- 
cient to establish the history of this aromatic ingredient in India and 
Africa from c. A. D. 700 onwards. This history is further corroborated 

by the following Arabic sources mentioning anbar (ambergris) : — 
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1. The Arab geographer Yaqubi (c. A. D. 675) mentions various 
kinds of anbar including anbar Hindi which is procured from 
the coast and then exported to Basra and other places. The 
anbar which conies from Hind is called harhbatus associated 
with a community of that name. 

2. The second Arab geographer Abu Zayd (A. D. 950) gives details 
of the origin of anbar and describes some varieties which do not 
comprise any variety associated with Hind. He further states 
that anbar is thrown up along the coast commencing from the 
sea of Hind but it is not known whence it comes. 

3. The Arab geographer MasVdi (A. D. 950) gives the qualities of 
anbar and says that it grows in the bottom of the sea of Harkand 
etc. It is white, black, and of dark bay colour." 

4. The fourth Arab geographer Idrisi (A. D. 1165) states that anbar 
(ambergris) is found on the shores of Yemen flung there by the 
waves after stormy tempests. He further relates that Hantn-al- 
Rashid. the Caliph, had sent some persons to inquire from the 
shore-dwellers what they knew about ambergris as there were 
many tales then current about its origin. The result of their 
inquiry was that ambergris flows from springs at the bottom of 

It would appear from these remarks of Arab geographers that some 
sort of anbar (ambergris) associated with Hind was known to them. 
whether this ambergris was gathered on Indian shores or was imported 
into India by the Arabs is unknown. The only references to the use of 
ambara (ambergris) in Indian perfumery are found in a Sanskrit treatise 
viz. Candhavada'^ with Marathi commentary, represented by a single 
manuscript at the Rhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. This treatise 
was composed between A. D. 1300 and 1600. 

In this attempt to reconstruct the history" of ambergris in India 
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from A, D. 700 onwards, it has been difficult to determine at what 
time exactly it came to be used by Indian;. Very probably tte Arabs 
vere responsible for its introduction into India in the 8th century 
A.D." 
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3. Studies in the History of Indian 
Cosmetics and Perfumery : 

Notes on the History of the Rose, Rose-water and 
Attar of Roses— Between B.C. 500 and A.D. 1850* 

The Marathi Dictionary SabdaboSa (by DATE and KARVE, Poona. 
Vol. 1.1932. p. 50) records the worda((ar(w^) and its derivatives wm- 
gWT*, ■HMV'fl-'ft and quotes a work called 1WWW *fiWm (1B96) 20. 101. 
as follows ;— 

"«it?f jat wo i yl*mijfl f^mav" 

No other usage of the word 1W is recorded in this Dictionary 
have, however, to point out that RaghunStha Pandita in his 
Rajavyavaharahoia' (A. D. 1676) w*tVi explains the word WWI as ^*ITT 
(essence of flowers) in the following lines :— 

s»BT^t jwn: prnt fcsi anrrr i*H n" 

The word gWT* means "rose-water" and not rose-flower. The word 
V^TT in the above lines most probably means the celebrated attar of roses, 
about which I have to note here the following information : — 

The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary <p. 1392) contains the 
following entry about attar or otto : — 

"OTTO— also formerly otter* cttar 1639. An altered form of Attar, 
in attar or otto of roses, the fragrant essence of roses. — Hence joe. in otto 
of whisky. Thackeray."' 

The Hobson-Jobson (YULE and BURNELL, London. 19C0) p. 647, 
records the following note on Otto. Otter :— 
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OrTO.OrTER.s. or usually 'Ottoof Roses' or by imperfect purists 
Altar of Rows, an essential oil obtained in India from the petals of the 
(lover, a manufacture of which the chief seat is Ghazipur on the Ganges. 
The word isthe Arab itr, perfume. From this word are derived attar. 
a perfumer or druggist. oltSr\ adj. pertaining to a perfumer. And a relic of 
Saracen rule in the Palermo is the via Latterini, the street of the 
perfumer') shops. We find the same in an old Spanish account of Fes :— 
A.D. 1573— "Issuing thence to the Cayzerie by a gate which facei 
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ATTHAARCHONEH, in qua medicaments et pi 
virtutisopiata. pro Majestate et aulicis praepa 
-A, 
A.D. 1759— "To presents given etc. 

"1 Otter box set with diamonds 

"Sicca Rs. 3000 32223^" 

Acts of entertainment to Jugget Set in Long. 6 

A.D. 1790— "Ellesonut...surtout pour celle de rose, i 
-Hat 

A.D. 1B24— The attar is obtained after the rose-wat 
setting it out during the night and till sunrise 
in large open vessels exposed to the air and ther 
the essential oil which floatsat the top." 

-Heber, ed. 1844. i. 154. 

In the book"fcroi< w n wrarfhr" by N. G. CHAPEKAR (Poona, 1937) 
e get the following references about 3 
Page 207— A.D. 1783— 
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Page 215— A.D. 179* (21st January)— Banquet to Nana Phadni 
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Cape. Edward Moor in the Glossary at the end of his Narrative 
etc. (London. 1794). page 501. records the following note on «nw :— 

"Attar — An exquisite perfume from roses; in England called Otter, 
Otteau, or Otto etc. Attar is also procured from sandal-wood but it is 
then distinguished from the superior essence, which is pre-eminently 
called Attar, only. So very difficult is it to procure the pure Attar in 
India even, chat it is rarely seen, and perhaps not one part in five hundred 
of what is exported is pure and genuine. A particular account is given of 
the process of making Attar by Colonel Pollier in Asiatic Researches. 
Vol. I, p. 332." 

On p. 375 MOOR refers to "rose-water, gul-aab. which is sprinkled 
over guests." and "attar of roses" presented to each person before "beeree" 
(«i*V» ). On pane 377 MOOR records how a soldier received the WH ■ — 

"On a public visit paid by Purseram Bhow to Colonel Frederick, at 
Darwar. the manner in which one of the guests received the attar had a 
curious appearance, and was for a soldier, a happy idea. He was a very 
well-looking man. and coming into the Darbar tent sometime after the 
Bhow etc. were seated we had an opportunity of seeing, by the manner in 
which he was received, that he was a man of importance. Our attention 
was attracted by his habiliments, as he had no clothing, save a pair of silk 
drawers, that reached from his waist half way down his thigh, and a turban 
on his head. A sword and target completed his equipment, and as his 
hands were filled with them, we were curious to see how he could receive 
the attar. He received it on his target, which he brought to his nose 
with great gravity. This person was. we think Bunna Bapoo Mertdla.* 
whom we have seen in a very important command on the confines of 
Bednore". 

The foregoing evidence shows Low the attar of roses had become 
papular in England and India between A.D. 1600 and 1800. 

In the Ain-i-Akbari (A.D. 1590) Vol. I (Eng. Trans, by Gladwin. 
Vol. I, Calcutta, 1897) p. 185 we read that Akbar weighed himself 
against the following articles — "Gold, quick-silver, raw silk, artificial 
perfumes, musk. Roohtooteaetc." 



3. la the Hailhyiiyitglna Cariiralos-a Iby Chitrsv, Poona, 1917. □,538) we find una 
steouat ot *TOnft Ig^TH ^?^. >*h° wis [he youag.r brother of Solum Ragh*n*tlLi 
Mlht,vlal., the Pumas', Vakil with lh> Engliih Retideoi Sir Cbul« Milet {A D. 1791). 
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Evident); chew perfumes muse have been produced in plenty far 
royil uk of the above type. In fact pages 65-75 of the Am-i-Abbari 
(Gladwin's Tram Vol. I) are devoted to the ■■Refutations of the Perfume 
Oficeot Akbar." For the history of Indian cosmetics and perfumery the 
account of the royal perfumery given in the Ain-i-Akbari is of excep- 
cional value. I note below some points from this elaborate record ; — 



Page 65- 'His Majesty is exceedingly fond of per 
presence chamber is continually scented with Sowers 
with preparations of ambergris, lignum aloes etc. which 
Sold and silver censers. 
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Pates 66-68- Odoriferous compositions described. 
word* from this description :— 



(1) Sentowb (a great — Civet. Oiu wall, Ja> 
eihilarator) water. 



n oil, 2 bottles of rt 



(2) Artthjtk 


-Sandal wood. Lignum aloes, Myd. Chuwah. 


(for summer us. 


-) roots of violets and Kehlet, Camphor, 11 




bottles of rose-water. 


(3) Gul Kameh 


—Ambergris, Laudan. Musk. Lignum aloes, 




Akysir, juice of roses, juice of lemon 




blossoms, juice of sweet basil. 


(4) Ruh-Afra 


—Lignum aloes, sandal-wood, Laurlen, Akysir, 


(for burning 


Frankincense. Derhoop (from Kashmir). 



(5) Owpteneh 

(wash for hands) 



(6) Abyr Mayeh 



violet roots Ushneh. 4 bottles of Rose- 
water— to be made into cakes. 

—Laudan. Lignum aloes. Lemon blossoms. 
Lemon peel, sandal-wood, Spikenard, 
Ushneh. Musk. Pacheh leaves, Apples. Sad, 
Violets. Derhoop, Akenky, Civet. Frankin- 
cense. 160 bottles of Rose-water, 5 bottles 
of the juice of lemon blossoms. 

—Lignum aloes, sandal-wood, violet toots, 
spikenard. Duwalek Musk of Tartary. 
Laudan, Orange blossoms. 10 bottles of 
Rose-water. 
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(7) Keshneh — Lignum aloes, Laudan, Frankincense, 

Sandalwood, Akysir. Derhoop. Violet roots. 
Musk, Ushneh, Sugarcandy, 2 bottles of 
Rose-water— to be made into cakes — gives 
very fragrant smell, when burnt. 
(8) Bekhur —Lignum aloes, Sandalwood. Frankincense. 

Musk. Akysir. Sugarcandy. 1 bottle of 
Rose-water. 
(9) Fetyleh — Lignum aloes. Sandalwood, Akysir. Laudan. 

Violets, Frankincense. Sugarcandy, 2 
bottles of Rose-water. — To be made into 
Topers. 
(.10) Barjat —Lignum aloes. Laudan. Musk. Sandalwood, 

Frankincense. Camphor, 
til) Abyr Akysir — Sandalwood, Akysir, Musk.— to be ground 

fit fot use. 
U2) Chesul — Kettowl. Musk. Chuwah. Camphor. Myd. 

2 bottles of Rose-water. 
The aromatic ingredients recorded in the above notes on the diffe- 
rent items of perfumery amply show their variety. Rose-water was used 
in plenty but there is no mention of the attar of roses in these notes. 

Page 6fl — Abul Fazl then deals with "Natural Perfumes." The 
items in this category are : — 

(1) Ambergris. (2J Laudan "from the tree found in the island of 
Cyprus and Chois." (3) Camphor "from a large tree found in the 
maritime mountains of Hindustan and China." collected from trunk and 
branches. (4) Civet from Achin "from an animal resembling a cat 

(5) Kowrah "from an animal resembling the Civet" found in Achin. 

(6) Myd. something of the above kind but of inferior quality, (7) Lignum 
Aloes, root of a tree. Several kinds of it are:— Mendely. Jebely. 
Semendury. Kemary. Kakey, Berry. Cathaiy, Chiny (also called Kemoory), 
lelaly. Mytaky. Lemaky. — of these Mendely is the ben. .Semendury is 
blue and burns for a long time on the fire. (B) Chuu.ah it distilled Lignum 

Page 69 — Method' of mating Chuwah :— "Small pieces of Lignum 
aloes ... put into a narrow-necked vessel ... luted with philosopher's clay... 
composed ot clay, cotton and rice bran, A smalt space is left at the neck 
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of the vessel which is placed inverted in anotAer m 
the bottom, and supported by a three-legged stand, und 
a dnh full of water, so that the mouth of the first met 
touch its surface. Then there is made round the inver 
fireof cawdung. which melts the aloes, till it distills int 
is collected and repeatedly washed with water and rose 
all smell of smoke." 

(9) Randal, a native of China, "brought into Hindustan in this 
reign and thrives very well." (10) Sandalwood, three kinds (white, red 
and yeiiow-best is called Mekaslry, which is fellow and oily, (11) Storax 
a tree gum, native of Syria, liquid and dry kinds. (12) Kelumbek, a tree 
from Zeerbad. ground fine and mixed with other perfumes. — rosaries 
arc also made of it. (13) Mutageer. resembling the above tree. (14) 
Frankincense, a tree gum from Java, (15) Scented Nails from Indus and 
Basra Bahrain, resemble shells collected from the nest of an animal. 

Pages 69-70-Table perfumes with prices-Ingredients in this 
list lire :— Ambergrisd to 3 Mohars per Tolsh). Civet, Musk, Lignum 
aloes. Chuwah, Kowrah. Camphor. Myd, Persian Saffron, Kahghy Saffron. 
Coslimeery Saffron, Sandal. Musk pods. Kelumbek. Storax. Frankincense, 
China, Camphor. Essence of Fitneh. Essence of Baidmusk. Rose-water (J 
to 1 Rupee per bottle). Essence of Orange flowers (1 to 5 Rs. per bottle). 
Essence of Jasmin (4 to 8 Rs. per bottle), Violet roots, scented nails, Bah 
leaves from Guierath, Sugendeh Kookelah. Frankincense. Alekkhendy. 
Duwalek. Kanehleh, Saad, Akungy, Zedoary. 

Pages 70-71 — Notes on Flowers .—These notes are very useful both 
historically and botanically and hence deserve to be reproduced here; 
but for want of space I have to mention only some points from them : — 

(1) Sugendehkuhla- A very common shrub in Hindustan. 

(2) Sewty — Resembles red rose but is smaller. 

(3) e/aim(n-Two kinds, one is called Roy Chembety. 

(4) Royl Beyl - Resembles Jasmin, several kinds. 



f ( ed. by Rajvaidya J. K. Shastri.Gondal. 1940. p. 7 ) Chapter 1 :— 
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(5) M own gra— Resembles Roy Beyl, but larger. 

(6) Chempeh— Conical in form, of a finger's length.— handsome tree 
flowering in seven yeats. 

(7) Keytkey— Resembles a cone of a pine tree— delicate fragrant 
smell — flowers in six or seven years. 

(8) Chelteh— Like a tulip but larger-has violet smell-withered 
flowers are boiled and eaten— tree of the size of the pomegranate 

tree— leaves like those of lemon tree, flowers in the 7th year. 

(9) Kewrah— Like Keythey. twice as big-tree flowers in 4 years. 

(10) Tusbeh Gulal— fragrant smell, dagger-shaped petals.— 2 ells 
high shrub, flowering in the 4th year — beads of these flowers 
keep fresh a week. 

(11) Phulsery-\ess than Jasmin, indented petals, resembles walnut 

tree, flowers in 10th year. 

(12) Sengarhar -clove-shaped, flowers in 5th year. 

(13) Kooze{\— resembles while rose, Abyrmayeh made of this flower. 
used for distilling a kind of water. 

(14) Padel— gives agreeable flavour to water ; flowers in the first 

year. 

(15) Jewhy— flowers in the 3rd year. 

(16) Newary— resembles Roy Beyal. flowers in the 1st year. 

(17) Kepurbeyl— with 5 petals, resembles saffron flower— lately 

brought from Europe. 

(18) Saffron— Resembles Kepurbeyl ; six petals and six threads. 
The first three petals are very beautiful, encompassed by three 
similar petals, between these six petals are three yellow 
threads, which are saffron. 

(19) Sun-flower— round, broad, large : numerous petals, always 
turns towards the sun ; height of shrub, three ells. 

(20) Kenwel— 2 kinds.— one yellow blowing in the morning and 
following the sun in its course, shutting up in the evening. 
with 6 petals, resembles Anemone-other kind, white, 4 petals, 
blows in the moonshine and turns towards it in the same 
manner as the Sun-flower follows the Sun. 

(21) Jafery— round beautiful, larger than Sudberg. 

(22) Gorhel-Yike tulip, numerous petals, flowers in 2nd year. 

(23) Retenmungeny— 4 petals smaller than Jasmin, tree and leaves 
resemble Roy Bel. flowers in 2nd year. 

(24) Keysew— five petals, resembling the nails of a lion. 

(25) Kenafyr — long time in bloom, beautiful but unlucky, one. 

wearing it on his head, gets into quarrels, flowers in one year. 
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12b) KtJdtm—Vovad like a ball, tree ami leaves resemble walnut 

(ZJ) A 1 ai/i Air— Shaped like the red rose, white with yellow in the 

middl*. fine petals and threads, flowers in 7 year*. 
(29) Sac w« - Resembles leHcne flower, yellow in the middle. 
(29) Sirrjk A tin^y— Somewhat like Jasmin, flowcri in 2 yean. 
ID) Nmut—4 petal*, every ihrub bear* a different coloured 

flower. 

131) Dvpahr yd — Small flower, dark red colour, blow* always at noon. 

(321 Bhuyan Oiumva- Resembles Neclufer. five petals, grow* in 

inundated (round, nothing: but flower appears above the 

surface. 

ID) Soodwwn— Resemble* Roy Bel. yellow thread* within petals.— 

the plant is like the lily. 
(34) Spihcnatd— five petal*, each 10 finger* long, and 3 fingers 

broad. 
IK) Rotonmato-Utcd for dyinf cloth ; a decoction of it miied 
with vitriol and Masfcr flower* produce* red colour. 

(36) Mmliy— Like Jasmin, but smaller, flowers in 2nd year. 

(37) Soon— Like yellow Jaimin. somewhat larger, five petal*, tree 
reHsiblci Jaimin. flowers in 2nd year. 

(38) Kt'oyi— beautiful, 3 little petals, made into broth and alio 
pickled. 

(39) Jail— Grows on a large lice, leaf resembles the tamarind leaf. 

(40) Chtmvtah -like a Nosegay— flowers in 2nd rear, its bark 
make* red decoction, grows chiefly in mountainous countries, 
wood burn* like candle. 

(41) LuAy-shrub, it ell high, branches, before the flowers appear. 
are eaten with bread. 

(42) KiTundtK— Resembles Jcwhy flower. 

(43) OApmrontor-beautiful. resembles Neeloser. 

(44) Striu— like threads of silk— send* fragrance to great distance 
—called the King of trees, wj Urge tree, used in building, 
its heart is black and resists the aie. 

(45) Kttnglay— beautiful, in 5 petals, each 4 fingers long— only one 
flower on etch stock. 

(46) Hemp — in clusters like Nose— gay, leaves like those of Cbinar 
tree — Rope is made of its bark— one specie sbas a flower like 
cotton shrub and it is called Sun-pant; this makes a very 
soft rope. 
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Abul Fail concludes his description of flowers and flowering plant* 
«i follow* r- 

''It woulrl be impossible for one. ignorant as I am, to describe every 
flower of this country. A fen* have been mentioned by way of iptcimen. 
Here are also found abundance of flowers transplanted 1 from Persia and 
Tartary ; such as roses, violets. Jasmin etc. The plants, flowers, roots 
etc. o' this country, that are used for food, or applied to medicinal 
purposes are innumerable. It is said by Indian authors that if you lube 
a leaf of every tree they will amount to six mounds." 

[n concluding his section of the Regulations of the Perfume Offtce 
Abul Fail gives the following Table of flowers :— 

Name Colour Season 

<1> Sewty .. White ... All the year. 

(2) Jasmin ... White and yellow ... The Rain* and 

Winter 



(3) 


Roy-beyl 


... white 


(4) 


Mowngra 


... Do 
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Chempeh 


... Pale ycllc 
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Keytky 


... Do 
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Chelteh 
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Kooieh 


... White an 
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(10) 
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(11) 


Phulsery 


Do 


(12) 


Sengahar 


Do 


(13) 


Padil 


Do 


(14) 


Jewhy 


... Yellow an 


(15) 


Newary 


... White 
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Narcisus 


Do 
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... Gives nan 
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(19) 


Kepurbeyl 
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... Violet tolc 
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Spring 
The Rait 
Spring 



of Iht Hindu* by C. 



Stu& 3 



rutin'"' n 

„ /•Ml""*" C " , 



a» *■*" 

,22) *<"*<' 

,23, Mtry 

(24) 6° rhel 

,25, Rewmunff" 

(26) Kar«* 

(Z7) K«oy»' 

,28, Kuddem 

{ 29) Negeh*i' 

(30) Sorpun 

D Serrt khtndy 

(32) H"ii* 
(33, Dupahrya 

1M) Bhuyan Chumpa ■ 

(35) Sudersun 

(36) Spikenard 

(37) Rutenmala 

(38) Soon 

(39) Mtlfy 

(40) Clow Jelly flower 

(41) Keroyl 

(42) Jait 

(43) Chumpelah 

(44) Lahy 

(45) Kerundeh 

(46) Dhonontor 

(47) Siress 



Cole** 
Yelto* 

A W " d half 
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■ gi yellow. O"-"' 
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Fiery R^ 
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- ****** w a 
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Season 



Do 
White. Red and 
Yellow 



Bright. Red and 
White 

Apricot colour 

Yellow resembling 

Water Lily 

Dirty Red 

Yellow 
. Do 



The Rai: 

, Spring 
The Rai 

. All the 



Spring 
Do 

The Rains 
.. Spring 



Golden Colour 

Yellow with Red 

and Black 

White 

Yellow 

White 

Like the Water Lily . 

Yellow inclined to 



Spring 
Winter 
The Rains 



(48) Kunglay 

(49) Hemp 

My object in recording 
Dowering trees and plants li 



... Red and Yellow 

... Yellow ... The Rains 

the above account oE cosmetics, perfumes and 
on the Ain-i-Akbari {A,D. 1590) is two-fold. 
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In the first instance this account is a fairly exhaustive record of the names 
of aromatic ingredients current at the Mogol Court in the 16th century. 
Secondly, this record is very useful for comparison of these ingredients 
with those recorded in the two special treatises on Gandha-iastra dis- 
covered by me for the first time viz. the Gandhasara' of Garigsdhara 
(between A. D. 1000 and 1600) and the Gandhavada 7 with Marathi 
commentary (between A.D. 1350 and 1550). These three records which 
amply vouch for the wide-spread manufacture and use of cosmetics and 
perfumes in India say between A.D. 1200 and 1600provide a good basis for 
a further study of this forgotten subject, which has its due place in any 
history of Indian culture, not to say the culture of humanity, for cosmetics 

After the foregoing notes were drafted my friend Dr. Sadgopal, Chief 

Chemist of the Hindustan Aromatics Company at Naini (Allahabad) sent 

me some books on Rose and desired me to incorporate in this paper a few 

notes from these books bearing on the history of the Rose. I record below 

such notes for the benefit of the students of the history of Indian plants: — 

(1) George M. Taylor in his book on -Roses. Their Culture and 

Management" (London. 1945) deals with the "Evolution of our Modern 

Roses" (Chap. 1). The following points may be noted from this chapter: — 

(i) The Cabbage or Provence Rose (Rose Centifolia L )— This was 

long reputed to be the Rose of Pliny and Theophrastus. Scientists have 

now proved that "this rose was evolved very slowly over the years from 

the end of the sixteenth century to the beginning of the eighteenth, and it 

then reached the form in which we know and appreciate it today." 

(ii) The history of our Garden Roses falls into two periods : — 

(a) 2000 B.C. to A.D. 1800— The most important of our ancient 
Garden Roses originated from the wild species of the genus 
Rosa. These are the Red Rose, the Phoenician Rose, the 
Musk Rose and the common Dog Rose. 

(b) A.D. 1800 to 1944— At the beginning of the 19th century 
there was a revolution in the Garden Roses in England, where 
the China Rose was introduced towards the end of the 
18th century. 

(iii) Ancient Garden Roses— Ancient Roses flowered only once a 
year. Modern Roses are potentially perpetual if the climate is 
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(v) The China Roses — Their character of perpetual flowering— 
"Science has proved that a pair of these genes, one from the 
male and one from the female parent, is present in every 
growing cell of our best modern Roses." 

(2) The National Rose Society of England was founded on 7th 
December 1876. In the Rose Annual for 1945, edited by Courtney Page, 
(pp. 31-33) there isan article on the "History of the Provence Rose" by 
G. E. J. The following points may be noted from this article : — 

(i) In the long history of Roses, the Provence or "Hundred- 
leaved" Rose is the backbone of continuity. 
(ti) RosaHallica or French Rose is the name of the Rose grown for 
attar in Bulgaria, and Asia Minor (in Morocco and some parts 
of Asia, the Musk Rase is said to be chiefly used) and now 
long become an indigenous plant over almost the whole surface 
of Europe. 
(iii) Herodotus iviii, 138) describes Roses in the Gardens of Midas: 
"Here Roses grew so sweet that no others can vie with them." 
(iv) Paestum.a Greek town in the Greek part of Italy, became the 
Rose centre of the world in Roman times. From Paestum Rose 
cultivation spread to Southern Italy. 
(v) Pliny, Hist. Nat. XXI. 19, mentions "companion*" Rose as 
"early in blooming." 

(vi) When the Roman Empire broke into pieces the sturdiest of 

Roses had settled itself in Gallia Provincio, after which it was 

called as "Provence Rose." 
(vii) Lyon ( Lugdunum) was the next principal centre of the growth 

and export of Roses through the dark rose-less ages, 
(viii) The seat of the Empire next shifted towards Paris and then 

towards Hertfordshire and Essex. 
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(3) B. S. Bhattacharji in Chapter XI of his book 'Practical Rose 
Growing f* India" IThacket. Calcutta, 1935) deals with the classification 
of Rotes (pp. 81 ff). Incidentally he makes the following observations — 
(i) The Rose is no foreign to India as apart from the fact that 
more than one species grow wild in the Himalayas. 
(ii) The Otto of the Rote- was first invented by Empress Nuriehan 
in India as far back as the 17 century. 
(iiij From the earlier part of the 18th century roses are being 
grown in huge quantity in India for the production of attar. 
rose-water and rose-petal conserve. 
(iv) Dr. Jules Hoffmann in his German work on roses states in his 
Introduction that the rose is "supposed to have been introduced 
from India and Persia to the gardens of the ancient Greek and 
Roman empires" whence it spread to the whole civilized world, 
(v) The China Rose is known as Rosa Indica Semperf lorence and 
Rosa Bengatensis. They are known as Bengal Roses probably 
because "they are or were natives of Bengal." Bengal roses are 
perpetual bloomers. 
(vi) Summer blooming and perpetual blooming roses are found wild 
in many parts of the Himalayas and natives collect their rose- 

(vii) Prior to the introduction of Rosa Indica and Rosa Indica 
Odorata Europe had no perpetual blooming rose, 
(viii) According to the catalogue of Petten Bros, of Luxembourg 
(established 1867), Rosa Indica was introduced from Canton 
(China) into England by the English traveller KERR. Of the 
Rosa Indica Odorata this catalogue says ; "This rose has come 
to us from China. The first variety was introduced from India 
into England in 1789 and in France in the year IS 70 by the 
name of Rosa Odorata. The yellow Tea Rose was brought over 
about 1824 and by successive crossings the two roses produced 
the whole brilliant series which we possess nowadays." 
(ix) Owing to the untiring efforts of European growers for 
hybridization we have enormous varieties and classes of roses. 
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(4) In Party's Cyclopaedia of Perfumery (London, 1925. in2 
ih«rc it an article on thePerfumeof the Rose (pp. 630-664). The f 
lew pag« of this article contain much useful information as 



u the followin 
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(i) No perfume has been so persistently popular as that f 

contai. 



the 
Rose. 



(ii) There is no "artificial" otto of merit which does not ( 

some amount of natural otto. 
(iii) The Rose perfume industry is mainly in the hands of the 
Bulgarians, but its scientific knowledge has been mainly 
developed by Frenchmen. 
<iv) Important treatises on the Rose : — 

(a) J. P. Buchoz— "Monographic de la Rose."' Paris. 1804. 

(b) M. Boita rd— "Manuel complet de 1'amateur de Roses," 
Paris. 7836. 

(c) R. Blondel— "Les produits odorants des Rosiers. Paris. 1889. 
(v) Herodotus is the earliest writer to differentiate between the 

odours of various Roses {Histories, Bk. iii. eh. 138). 
(vi) The Romans regarded rose leaves as an antidote to headaches 
etc. resulting from an excess of wine. This probably accounts 
for the practice of causing rose-leaves to rain down on the 
guests at the end of a feast and also of the practice of steepim 
rose-leaves in wine. 
(vii) The use of rose-leaf as a source of perfume is very ancient. 
The use of perfumed leather was introduced very early into 
Rome from either Greece or Babylon, 
(viii) The Romans enjoyed the perfume of the Rose in the form of 

Rose-water. 
(ix) Originally Egyptian Roses were brought to Rome and the 
principal rose so imported appears to have been Rosa 
damascenna. 
U) Later Roses were cultivated in Rome- Virgil (B.C. 70— A.D. 19] 
the Roman poet V'Georgics", IV) mentions the famous Ron 
Gardens at Poestum. 
(xi) Pliny is the first writer to give some botanical description ol 
the Rose ("Natural History, bk. mi. eh. iv). He divides Roses 
into wild and cultivated flowers and classifies them accordint 
to colour, odour and habitat. He knew some of the rose* 
which we know today viz. (1) Rosa gallica, (2) R. centifol't- 
O) H. damascene, (4) R. provincialis. and (5) R, moschata. 
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tii) Charlemagne in his "Capitularies" recommends the cultivation 
of the Rose. In his time the flower and its perfume had 
become important in upper-class house-holds. 

iii) The first mention of distilled rose-water in a European work 
is that by Joannes Actuarius {Demethode medendi. Bk. v. ch. iv) 
who lived towards the end of the lZth century. 

.iv) The oil of Roses was discovered towards the. end of the 1 6th 
and at the commencement of the 17th century. The pharma- 
copoeias of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries contain many 
medicaments, flavoured with rose-water, powdered roses, and 



he Rose in perfumery on a modem basis dates 
after the discovery of the method for isolating 



the 



The art of distilling the rose had its origin in Persia- According 
to Ibn Khaldun about 310-817 in the reign of the Caliph 
Mamoun. the province of Farsistan was compelled to provide 
annually a tributeoi 30000 bottles of rose-water to the treasury 
at Bagdad. Istakhri ("Livre des Gimp a fines." p 73; refers to 
the considerable production of rose-water throughout the 
province of Farsistan, which was exported to China. India. 
Egypt. Spain, and Morocco. The principal seats of manufacture 
were at Dschur (the Firuzabad of today) between Shiraz and 
the coast, where the rose-industry is still in existence. 
The Arabs wrre responsible lor the introduction of distillation 
into Europe. The Calendar of Harib for the year 961 refers 
to April being the most suitable month (in Spain) for the 
preparation of rose-water. Kaempfer ("Amoenitates" 1712) 
speaks with admiration of the roses of Shiraz and of the 
considerable trade in their products. He says :— "Distilled 
rose-water is freely carried all over India and the provinces of 
Persia itself. It is esteemed as an article of luxury at feasts 
and reunions of friends. It is boiled with cinnamon and white 
sugar and is drunk as an alternative to Kahwa. Rose-water is 
used to sprinkle the guests with as a sign of welcome. It is 
more expensive than wine. The roses themselves are also 

The Rose has no special name in Persia. It is called gul— "the 
flower" par excellence. Kaempfer describes a garden of roses 
at Persepolis. He also gives the first positive indication that 
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re have of the definite existence of an indu.Hr}> for iht 
distillation of essence of rose, which was aha made at Shir at, 
(til) About ad B74GEHON1MO Rossi ("De distillation* liber 
Ravenna. 1382) had noted that one could separate an extremely 
odorous oil matter from the surface of rose-water. ANGELUS 
Sala ("Opera Medico Chymica." Frankfort) refers between 
A.D. 1610 and 1630 to the volatile pi! of < oses as a substance "of 
brilliant whiteness, resembling spirmaceri." PORNET, towards 
thcend of [he same century refers to the sale of a small quantity 
in Paris. "Besides", he states, "the water which one obtains 
from roses, one can extract an odorous inflammable spirit, most 
useful for fortifying and rejoicing the heart and stomach," 
fix) By theend ef the 16th century oil of Rose was known to the 
chemists and apothecaries of Europe. Although theEastis 
the original home of the rose and its perfume it was only about 
the same time that the separation of the essential oil was dis- 
covered there, 

Langles ("Recherches stir la dicouverte de I'essence de Roses," 
1804) fixes the date of the discovery in the East as 1612. He 
searched Persian and Mongolian literature but found no 
mention of Athr gul (fat of the flower — essence of rose) 
anterior to that date. Persian poets like Hafiz and Sadi 
mention the rose-water and the rose, but never the athr 
(essence). No European traveller to Persia before A D. 1612 
ever mentions essence of rose. The essence is first described 
in a work entitled "Tarybh montakheb lubitb." a history of the 
Grand Moguls from A.D. 1525—1667 written in Persian by 
Mohammad Achem. He mentions the essence twice in the 
chapter on the marriage of Nur Jehan with Jeliangir and in an- 
other chapter on the 7th year of Jehangir's reign (Hijra 1021). 
Manned (in his "Histoire etc". 2nd Edn. vol. i, p. 326) 
describes the circumstances about the discovery of the essence 
of the Rose. 

Whatever be the truth of the foregoing evidence there 
is no doubt that the manufacture of essence of rose in Persia 
dates from A.D. 1612. In 1664 Kaemper visited Persia and 
found the Shiraz distilleries in a prosperous condition. A 
century later Col. Poller wrote about the essence of roses 
(Asiatic Researches. Vol. i, itvi). About this period Forster 
("Voyages de I'lnde etc.," Vol. I. 294) mentions Kashmir 
roses as the most beautiful in the world and refers to the 
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's Encyclopaedia next deals with the Rose Perfume Industry as 



it exists at present. According to the account recorded in this En- 
cyclopaedia Bulgaria supplies the greatest part of the world's consumption 
of the otto of rose. The Rose cultivated in Bulgaria for this purpose is 



About the Rose industry in India we are informed here as follows. — 

(1) For upwards of two centuries Rose distilleries have existed at 

Ghazipur, Lahore and Amritsar. (See Gadre and Mucker]! 
in Journal of Indian Industries and Labour, 1922. i. 86). 

(2) In 1920 the U. P. Government instituted investigation into the 

Rose industry and thereafter conducted certain experiments. 

The account of the Rose industry in other countries (like France, 
Germany. Anatolia, Russia, etc.) has no historical importance and hence 
need not be taken note of in the present study. 

I hope the foregoing data, bearing on the history of the Rose and 
Rose products viz. the Rose-water and Attar or Otto of Roses, collected 
by me from several sources will clarify our knowledge of this problem. 
It is still a mystery why there are no references to the Rose or Rose 
water in Sanskrit literature in spite of the contact of India with Rose- 
growing countries like Persia, Babylon, Egypt, Greece, Rome etc- for 
more than 2,000 years. I propose to deal in a special paper with the 
history of the Rose in India on the strength of documentary evidence but 
for thii purpose it was found essential to record some historical data about 
the Rose and its products in their world-perspective. The chronology of 
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these data as recorded 
following! able :— 
Cfirono/ogy. 

B.C. 2000 ro A.D. 1800 • 
A.D. 1800 to 1944 
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the present paper will be cle; 



Reference. 

R-Rose flower and plant ; RW = Rose-watei ; 
RA-Rose Attar. 
— Firstperiod of the history of ancient Garden 

Roses which flowered once a year. 
—Introduction of perpetually flowering China 
Roses into England and their breeding with 
ancient Garden Roses. 
n.C. 484 -Birth of the Greek historian Herodotus, who 

describes roses in the Gardens of Midas. 
n.C. 287 -Death of Theophrastus the father of Botanical 

Science, who refers to R in his work On Plants. 
Theophrastus was born about 371 B.C. 
n.C. 70 - A.D. 19 — Virgil refers to the famous R gardens at 

Poejtum in his Georgics. 
A.D. 23— 79 —Pliny gives botanical description of R in his 

Natural History— Use of rose-water, rose-leaf 
and perfumed leather by the Romans. 
AD. 768 — Charlemagne in his "Capitularies" recommends 

the cultivation of R. 
A.D. 810-817 -Reign of Caliph Mamoun- Far sistatt in Persia 

compelled to pay a tribute of 30.000 bottles of 
RW to the Bagdad treasury-RW from 
Farsistan exported to China. India, Egypt. 
Spain and Morocco. 
A.D. 961 —Calendar of Harib refers to April as suitable 

month for preparation of RW (in Spain) — The 
Arabs introduced R distillation into Europe. 
A.D. 1275-1300 -First mention of distilled RW in a European 

work of Joannes Actuarius. 
A.D. 1485. 1511 -Picture of R plant with flowers in an Herbal 

"Ortus Sanitatis". Venetijs, 2511 (Latin 
reprint of original German Edition, Mainz, 
1485)-See plate facing p. 62 of Plant Sciences. 
by Howard S. Reed, Waltham (Mass.) U.S.A. 
1942. 
A.D. 1573 —Usage of the word 'Attain' as the name of a 

street (see Hobson-tJobson). 
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-Geranimo Rossi ("De distiltatione lifter" 
Ravenna, 1562) had noted that one could 
separate an extremely odorous oil matter from 
the surface of rose-water. 
— Roses from Persia planted in India. Free use 
of Rose-water in the preparation of cosmetics 
mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari. 
\.D, 1610—1630 — Angelus Sala refers to the 'volatile oil of 

roses as a substance of brilliant whiteness." 
—Discovery of Attar of R by Nur Jehan. 
—Usage of the words "Oter." "Ottar" in the 

Shorter Oxford Dictionary. 
— Manucci describes the discovery of the RA. 
— RA first described in a Persian work "Tarykh 
montekheb etc.'' on the history of Grand 
Moguls from A.D. 1525-1667. 
—Richard Edwards mention "Otter." 
— RA mentioned as "W^l: J«Wt«" in the Rajav- 

yavaharakoia of RaghunStha. 
—Rose industry taken to Bulgaria by a Turk. 
— Kaempfer's visit to Persia— He found Rose 
distillaries in a flourishing condition. 
A.D. 1712 — Kaempfer refers to "Atthaarchoneh" of the 

Royal House-hold of Persia (.Hobson-Jobson). 
— K. also refers to rose-water carried from Persia 
to all over India. 
A.D. 1759 —"Otter box" (Hobson-Jobson). 

A.D. 1794 —Edward Moor's note on RA in his Narrative ■ 

— jyjlTCi 31 xil worth Rs. 5 used at a banquet given 
to Nana Fadnis. 
A.D. 1804 — Langles's work on "Researches on the Dis- 

covery of the Essence of tbe Rose" (in French). 
A.D. 1807 — Olivier found R industry in full swing in 

Shiraz, Farsistan and Karman in Persia. 
A.D. 1824 — Heber's reference regarding the preparation of 

RA. 



P.S. — After this paper was prepared I cam 
remarks on the Rose by Howard S. Reed hi his His 
(U.S. A.. 1942) p. 123:— 
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CkaPter |//// (Gsrdens)- 

"European gardens have depended upon Oriental species of roses for 
breeding " oc ^ *<* nlan » generations. La QutNTINVE ("Instruction 

It, jardint," (1697) editionJ wrote of the Rose o/ China, but said 
it had «veral other names. He mentioned the size of the shrub, saying 
that it eventually attained the height of a tree. The parents of the 
modern cultivated rose of our gardens were three Chinese species- One 
of these, the China Monthly rose {Rose Chinensis) had been brought to 
Indiaearlyin the seventeenth century by a Captain of the British East 
India Co mp any. It was introduced into Holland in 1781 under the name 
BtngalRose: hence it was thought (o be a native of India. Sir Joseph 
Banks brought it to England in 1789. In 1804 the first rambler rose 
(Rmu/ti/lora.var... Cornea) reached England, followed in 1808 by the 
tiru tea-scented rose (R. odorata) both coming from China. These three 
sptcies. then, have furnished the entire stock from which our modern 
roses have developed, hybridization and horti-cultural techniques having 
produced ihe wealth of garden forms now known." 

In view of the important rote played by the China rose in the 
development of modern roses it is worth while knowing the history of the 
Rose in China at reflected in Chinese sources botanical or otherwise. In 
t Disconnection I made an inquiryin 1944 of Prof. Hsu Jen of China then 
working with Dr. Birbal Sahni at the Lucknow University. Prof. Hsu was 
kindenough to write in this matter to his friend Mr. T.T. Yu. a research 
fellow in the Yunnan Botanical Institute. Mr. Yii responded promptly and 
sent me through Prof. Hsu his Notes on 57 varieties of Chinese Roses, 
cultivated in North China, East China. West China, N. W. China. S. W. 
China, South China, Central China, Central Asia. Korea, Japan, Burma, 
N.E.China etc. The names in this list are too technical to be reproduced 
here. I may, however, mention some varieties by their popular names 
such as— 

(1) Bank' srose.toi covering banks and rockey slopes. 

(2J Macartney Rose (E. China). 

(3) Himalayan Mush Rote (W. C), 

(4) China "Monthly Rose" of many forms and varieties. 

(5) Cabbage Roie (Caucasus) introduced. 

(6) Cherokee Rose (E. and S.) — fruit and seed used in medicine. 

(7) SevenSiJler* Rose. 

<8) Tea Rose (fl. Odorata)— S. W. 

While forwarding to me Mr. Yu's list of 57 Roses Prof. Hsu sent 
me some valuable information about Chinese Roses and literature pertain- 
ing to them as follows :~ 
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Luchnoiv, 9th Sept. 1944— "Two famous Chinese books dealinfl with 
plants are Chih-wuming-Shih-lu-K'ao, a manual of flowering plants with 
illustrations of figures and Chyun-fanpu. a manual of ornamental plants. 
The former is a great book, written by Wu-Chi-Chun in the early period 
of the Ching Dynasty, 300 years ago. The author described adequately 
1714 species of plants with illustrations of accurate figures to certain 
amount, from different parts of China including Yunnan province. It is 
a great work and one can trace the plan'.s by his figures even at present. 
One best Chinese taxonomist had traced these plants and wished to give 
some supplements, with Latin names etc. for publication but very unf ortu- 
nately the work has not yet been finished as he died by illness two years 
ago. The second is only a manual of ornamental plants, written by Wang 
ShianS Ching in Sung Dynasty, about 10th to 11th century. Besides 
these, a great Chinese Materia Medica Pin-tsao-Kangmu, was written by 
the great herbalist. Li Shee-tsin of Ming Dynasty in 1595 but it is not 
merely a manual of plants, because it deals with some minerals and animals. 
As to the most ancient Chinese Materia Medica. probably it is the book 
"Shen-nung-ptn-tsao-Ching." the materia medica of Shen-nung, which was 
believed to have been started as early as in the Han Dynasty since 31 B.C. 
and perfected by Tao Hung-Ching (a.D. 456-541). 

In Mr. Yu's Notes on Roses. Rosa banksiae has been described in two 
books. Hua-Ching, the key of flowering plants, and Chun-fan-pu. The 
former is also a manual of ornamental plants, but I am sorry, I do not know 
the date and author of this book. Rosa laevigata has been described in 
Jia-yow-pln-tsao, a materia medica written by Jang Yii-Shee and others 
in A.D. 1057. Rosa microcarpa has bean described in Ptn-tsao-shih-yee. 
Materia Medica Supplementum by Chao Shyne-meng in 1765 A.D. Rosa 
Chinensis has been described in Pen-tsao-kang mu ; Rosa multiftora in 
Shen-mung-pin-tsao-ChinsZ : thre; varieties of Rosa multitiora in Chun- 
fan-pu. Rosa Roxburgh* in Chih-wu-ming-shih-tu-Kao : Rosa rubus in 
Rua-Ching and Rosa rugosa in Chun-fan-pu." I hope the above remarks 
of Prof. Hsu will widen our knowledge of the Chinese roses and their 
historical back-ground. 

In concluding these few notes of mine on the history of the Rose and 
Rose-products in their world-perspective I have to record my hearty thanks 
to Dr. Sadgopal, who stimulated my interest in the history of Gandhatastra. 
to Professor Hsu and Mr. Yfl for the painstaking scholarly manner in 
which they supplied some information about the Chinese Roses and their 
history and finally to Di. Birbal Salmi not only for putting me in touch 
with these Chinese scholars but also for stimulating my study of the age- 
long history of Indian plants, a vast unexplored field, as it appears to me 
when I study problem after problem connected with this field. 



5. Buchanan's Account of the Manufacture of 

Rose-water and other Perfumes at Patna 

in A.D. 1811 and its bearing on the 

History of Indian Perfumery 

Industry" 

In my paper on "Some Sanskrit verses regarding the Manufacture r 
Rose-water" (found in a MS of A.D. 1851) I have recorded the following 
facts bearing on the history of rose and rose-water in India : — 

(1) As the Sanskrit verses regarding the manufacture of rose-wat M 

by the process of distillation are found interpolated in a MS o| 
A.u, 1851 by some Sanskrit Pandit we can easily suppose that 
the manufacture of rose-water from roses cultivated on Indj Jn 
soil had commenced long before A.D. 1851. We must, however, 
investigate the exact chronology of this indigenous rose-watet 
by recording earlier references to the manufacture of indigenous 
rose-water found in Sanskrit or non-Sanskrit sources. 

(2) The RaiavyavaharahoiaU. A.D. 1676) refers to Sulab or rose. 

water but does not record the process of its manufacture. 

(3) TheworkKse»ialnil!iWaof Ksemalarman (c. A.D. 1550) ref et i 

to a flower Eoulala which may perhaps mean a rose-flower. 

(4) Bhagavantrao Ysdava refers to gut ah or rose in his Marathi 

poem in praise of Nana Saheb Peshwa (A.D. 1721-1761). 

(5) Raja Shahu of Satara ordered in A D. 1723 twenty bottles of rose- 

water from the British though Kanhoji Angria. This reference 
suggests that indigenous rose-water was not available to Shahu 
or that the imported rose-water was of superior quality. 

(6) In MSS dated 1787 A.D. and 1B74 A.D. of a work called Hakim 

Pharasts which is a mixture of Sanskrit. Marathi and Hindi, 
we find references to gu tab flower, gulab attar and gulhand, 
all of which show the growing popularity of the rose in India. 

(7) Tbe Hindi poet Bihari (A.D. 1603—1663) refers to gulab in the 

sense of rose-flower and rose-water in his Satasal, 

(8) The rose-water festival current at the court of the Mogul 

Emperor Shah Jahan (A.D. 1628—1658) suggests the use of 
imported rose-water rather than the indigenous one. 



•New Indian Antiquary. Vol, t, pp. MI-ISl. 
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The foregoing data, though useful for an accurate history of rose- 
flowers in India, does not enlighten us as to the history of the indigenous 
manufacture of rose water. I shall, therefore, record in this paper some 
more data regarding this manufacture as recorded by Francis Buchanan 
in his Patna-Gaya Report (a.d. 1811—12) published by the Behar and 
Orissa Research Society. These data support the Sanskrit verses' regarding 
the manufacture of rose-water found interpolated in a MS of A.D. 1851. 

Speaking of persons by whom commerce is conducted, Buchanan states 
in his Patna-Gaya Report* as follows :— 

Vol. II. p. 689— ('The Gandhi deal in rose-water, perfumed oils and 
essences, toothpowder and finer kinds of implements used tor smoking. 
They have capitals from 100 to 1,000 Rs. The perfumes are also retailed by 
those who make them." 

Page 768— Buchanan mentions 8 Distillers of rose-water and essences 
at Patna City and 3 Chambeli-flower-oil-makers at Bar. 

Page 777— In Table 44 Buchanan records the exports and imports of 
Perfumes and essences as follows : - 



Patna and c 



3.100 Imports Rs. 5,300 
4.000 Imports Rs. 5.950 



The above figures clearly show the economic value of the perfumery 
trade (in A.D- 1811) of which rose-water was one of the items. Buchanan's 
remarks on the manufacture of articles of Indian perfumery are highly 
informative and useful for the history of this perfumery and hence may be 
quoted in extenso. Speaking of the "common artists" he says ; — 

Pages 631 ff.-('Those who distil perfumes complain that the 
business is overstocked and that the prices have of late been much reduced; 
but they still seem high, and no dependence can be placed on what they 
say. no two of them agreeing in their account but they are in easy 
circumstances. They use a copper still 3 which may hold from 150 to 200 
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lbs. of waf er.and hal a flat head. A tube bint at right angles conveys the 
vapouri into a coupe t cucurbit, which serves as a recipient and is placed j n 
■ wi de-mo Bthcd earthen vessel to contain water (or condensing the vapour. 
The whole apparatus and the place where it stands are exceedingly 
slovenly. 

The artists make three kinds of water, from rases, from the Pandanut 
(Keira)' and from the lime UitrusY. but the quantity of the two latter is 
very trifling. The rose water is cither iingfe or double-distilled, the latter 
bcingdrawn a sccond-time from freshroses. These flowers arc only used 
mhen fresh gathered. Even in three hours they are supposed to lose their 
perfume. The single-distilled rose-water sells, by whole-sale, at from 12 to 
LI Rs.and by retail, at from 16 to 20 Rs. the man. which weighs about 
76 lbs. E.ieh distillation, according to same, for a man of water requires 
22,000 rorei and about 56 seers of water, of which 40 only are drawn off. 
The double-distilled rose under retails at 2 Rs. a leer (l%o lb.), and being 

Otliersalle(c that all it distilled twice, as such alone will keep, and that 
what ii required for common use is diluted with water when wanted. 

Thcother waters are distilled in the same manner. All their essences 
consist of sandal-maud oil impregnated wilh various smells, for imbibing 
which, this oil has a strong capacity. The best workmen distil their own 
sandal-oil but some is imported. The sandal wood comes from Malabar. 
It is rasped, snaked three days ina little water, and the oil is found floating 
oil the surface of water in the recipient, and distilling over into this the 
waters from various substances such as roses, the flowers of the Bel 
(Javminum Sambac W). spices, the roots of the Andropogon called Kus, 
the flower of the Chomeli Uasminum grandiflorum). tbat or tbe 
MulsaritMimnJopj Elen(fi).Agar wood {Agallochum). the flower of the 
Keora (Pandanus). the flower called luhi Uasminum) and even clay. Tbe 

the natives of India, as olur of roses is sandal-wood oil impregnated in 
this manner, which, according to its quality, sells at from 1 to 2 Rs. for a 
rupee weight while the real essential oil of roses costs 50 Rs. at Patna. 
The sandal oil seems toeitract the whole perfume from the rose-water, as 
this passes intothc recipient. 



frf^ft: fclfeTH") itu) II, 3Hnaw.rcllt>i) plant} Gfuldtdr/dra Kavya IS refer. 
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The next most common essence, called Motiya is made from Bel 
flower (JasmiBUHi Sambac), and is cheaper than the common essence 
of roses. The only other essence commonly used is that impregnated 
with the odour of spices and called Mujmua. The ingredients vary 
from S to 50, but cloves, nutmegs, greater and lesser cardamoms, and 
saffron are the most common. It sells for from 1 to 3 rupees for a 
rupee weight (3 drams apothecaries weight) but is not at all agreeable 
co my sense of smelling which is indeed the case with all the others. 
By the skill, however, of European artists they might perhaps b: 
rendered useful ingredients in perfumes as they preserve the smell 
of various very agreeable odorous substance, which could not be readily 
procured in Europe, especially that of the Pandanus* flower. The 
most strange of these essences is that made with the clay which 
•ommunicates to oil of sandal-wood the smell, which dry clay emits, 
when first wetted, and which to me, is far from agreeable. It sells at 
ll rupee for each tupee weight. The best sandal oil costs here about 
half a rupee for the rupee weight. 

The workman of Bar, instead of a distilled oil impregnate an 
expressed oil with the odour of Chambeli flower (Jaminum grandijiorum 
W.) At the beginning of the flowering season they take 82 seers (about 
169 lbs.) of the seed of sesamum (Til), and every fair day during the season 
add to one-half of it as many flowers as they can collect, which may be 
from one-fortieth to one-fourth of its weight; next day these old flowers are 
picked out and put to the other half of the seed. The season lasts about 
three months and the whole quantity of flowers may in that time equal tbe 
whole weight of seed ; but one-half of the seed is impregnated entirely 
with the fresh flowers, while those given to the other half are withered. 
and have lost part of their strength. The seed is then squeezed in a 
common oil mill, and each gives 12 seers, or about 24 lbs. of oil ; that 
impregnated by the fresh flowers being of twice as much value as what is 
impregnated with the withered. I am told that the 12 seers of the best 
kind are mixed with 96 seers of common oil of Sesamum, and the mixture 
here sells at half a rupee for the seer so that it brings 54 Rs. The people 
who make it valued it at 12 Rs. and thus made it appear that they lost by 
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the manufacture, but they live easily,' and do no other work than to pick 
the flowers from among the seed, and mi* and retail the oil. The inferior 
oil at ihc »me rale will bring 27 Rs. and the total value will be 61 Rs. 
The real charges are 62 seers of Sesamum seed, at 25 seers a rupee 
-3 Rs. 5 as. 9 pies: 44 seers of oil of Sesamum. 12 Rs. 12 annas ; 2 mans of 
f loner i, 12 Rs. ; expressing the oil 6 annas. . total 19 Rs 9as. 9 pies.; 
profit Gl Rs. 6 as. 3 pies. 

Those who express oils from various seeds (Teli) use the same mill 
exactly that is used in the districts hitherto surveyed. 

Buchnnan'ssurvey of Perfumery industry as recorded in the foregoing 
extracts showsEuropean interest in Indian perfumery at the time of the 
Britishudvent in India. Asnresultof this very interest India lost her 
world mnrketsand "European nations began seriously entering the domain 
of perfumesalso. A time came when France and Germany captured all 
the markets for their acomatics and to-day we find India, the cradle et 
Perfume Industry, as one of the biggest consumers of foreign perfumes. 
While Europe mode rapid advance with the help of modern scientific 
knowledge. India losteven that much which it treasured so successfully 

It appears from Buchanan'saccountof the distillation of Roe water in 
A. ii. 1611-12 at Patna that owners of big gardens were cultivating the rose 
at this centre with a view to supplying the necessaryrose-f lowers for m anu- 
f.icturing rose-water and attar of roses as well, We must now trace the 
account of this manufacture bylndian perfumers earlier than AD 1600 
and find out the exact chronology of the rose-water manufacture as started 
by Indians. Asthere can be no distillation of flower perfumes without 
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flower-gardens Buchanan has taken care CO record his notes on these 
flower-gardens, in which rose was prominently cultivated as will be seen 
from the following extract : — 

Pages 518-519 (Vol. II) — Plover Gardens. 

"Flower gardens for ornament are not quite so much neglected as io 
Bhagalpui. Raja Mitiajit. two 01 three other Zemindars, and many 
merchants oi Patna have such ; but they are far from being neat. Or from 
containing a great variety of plants. The only garden worth notice is one 
belonging to Baidyanath Babj, a banker of Patna. In the whole of both 
districts there may be 200. The garland makers especially near Gayn, 
raisea considerable quantity of flowers for sale : but they study very little 
to make their garlands ornamental. They make them of whatever flower 
is reared most easily at the season, so that they have little or no variety. 
During the cold season when I travelled through the district, no flower 
almost was in use, except that of the Tagetes erecla. Those who extract 
essences have several flower gardens at Patna and Bar. At the former 
between two and three hundred persons have rose-gardens containing from 
two to ten Kathas each that is from 1/15 to U.3of an acre. The rose which 
is cultivated in these gardens is said to have originally come from Butorah 
and at Patna is called by that name; but in Bengal it is called the Patna 
rose. It does not seem to differ materially from the common red rose of 
European gardens (Rom gallica). It is propagated by ending in the rainy 
season. The cuttings are planted in a bed until they take root and are 
then placed three or four together, in one hole, the holes being from two 
to three cubits distant. Every two or three years the bushes are pruned. 
They flower from the middle of February to the middle of May and must 
be watered in the dry season. The flowers which are rather smaller 
than those in Europe, sell to the distillers at from 1000 to 4000 to the 
rupee. They are allowed to expand fully before they are sold. At 
Bar those who.make essences use almost entirely the Chambeli. which 
botanists call Jasminam gradifiorum. I have very strong doubts whether 
it can be considered as a different species from the common jasmine 
of Europe. 

Most of the gardens belong to the persons who make the oil. These 
pretend to be losers by the concern so that little dependence can be 
placed on what they said as they live very easily and perform no kind of 
manual labour. They alleged that all the gardens amount to 25 bigahs or 
about 17 acres ; but others alleged twice the extent. I could procure no 
estimate of the value or the quantity of the produce of a bigah on which 
the lea it dependence could be placed. 
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The garden) arc managed much like [hose of the rost tree but the 
Pl*"t dot! not require pruning. It is not supported, is it grows more 
erect than in Europe. It produces its flower in the rainy season. A great 
many officinal plantsare reared in the gardensnear Patna but I shall here 
pail them over as I have done those which grow spontaneously because I 
could ii) nothing on the subiect but what being entirely scientific, would 
he altogether unintelligible except to tb: botanist and physician." 

The abive account of the growing number of flower-gardens in Bihar 
and in particular of the roae gardens which supplied rose-flowers for th e 
dilt illation of rose-water is highly instructive and interesting. We may 
now link it up with theaccount of the cultivation of roses at described j n 
a Hindi work "Bat Vilas" composed by the Court-poet Siva Kavl, p a tro. 
niied by Maharaja Dnulatrao Scindia of Gwalior (A. D. 1780—1827). 
Daulatrao wal a ruler of aesthetic tastes. He was a great lover of garde ns 
and gardening and laid out the famous P hoot Bag of Gwalior. Siva Kavi 
composed this trcntis- to please Daulatrao. In this treatise he refers to 
the four lyres of rests anJ many other varieties of fruit and flower trees 
worth planting inn model garden. About coses this poet says : - 

— "i« ^ anf^mrR, sfta* *H <** i 
\9 "ne * **rn cr, tftat bw qstv ii 

«i> t* gwn ft, an) srft frr* i 

l^PHJ Hft RPJ S, »ft( H fA 5TH ll" 

— "H^ flm gsrf H, is w^ft fPH i 
fjd «W )J3W €l, Rrrr n* mfrin H" 
Both Daulatrao Scindia and bis Court-poet Siva Kavi were contempo- 
raries of Francis Buchanan and hence their interest in gardens and 
cultivation of roses at Gwalior. c. A. D. 16C0, is contemporaneous with the 
cultivation of rose gardensat Patna so graphically described by Buchanan 
10 A.D. 1811 -1812 As I have not read the Bat Vilas of Siva Kavi I cannot 
aay if this treatise contain? any reference to the manufacture of rose-water 
at Gwalior c. AD. 1800. 



5. Studies in the History of Indian 

Cosmetics and Perfumery 

A Critical Analysis of a Rare Manuscript of Gandhavada 

and its Marathi Commentary 

( Between c. A.D. 1350 and 1550)' 

In a paper contributed by me to the Journalof the Bombay Univrr. 
jl'iy,' I have given a critical analysis of a rare treatise on the science of 
cosmetics and perfumery represented by a single MS in the Rajdi Collec- 
tionof the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, Poona. This work is called the 
GandhaUlra by Gafigadhara. In the same bundle in which I discovered 
the GandhasOra there is another work written in the same hand called 
the Gandhavada with a Marathi commentary. Folios 1 to 27 .i comprise 
Che GandhasSr a. while folios 27b to 49 comprise the Gandhavada with 
commentary. After the colophon of the GandhasOra the MS of the 
Gandhavada begins as follows :— 

Folio ?7b — " a^af7V-M<-fftt'*W acM'.."M<flf4in 

n 5OJ ^fl; ii »rq^T5 n 

JiHfBf WTOi-l <i»i f^OTTia I 

fs 6w< *fo fe^ ?nfii *t*ra ii 
nlrft SiraaRftw 3tfraraiirt 11 i n 

S«i+jmRm wrfi t* (vnra ii * ii 
s5?i^Nt ^ ffW! sratin* i 

rfil<*\ * art ^ $1$ %3_ ti^niipi II \ II 
fa^rt ra^ ? ^ ? TTi'^fi i 

ii A3i«t^rfiB5 n 
£m ii 'fHfc ia *° ' •t'H <iH S j to i?m i wi* qa * i qtrfl i?i 1 1 fon 
<ra 1 1 aRftmsT xa i i ^ra ia i i ifta ift zta n i itf% zt* n I aUw zH H I 3* 
it* ii i Star jhs n i aiT zN; ^ i «te zr« ^ i =i^) zts s i 
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US nsflfa irfe cifit "ki* torn mfai i a>r a** Sift* wfft wfiral «nfsi u 
jrt^r *ra rti ii ?n<r fig jw ii nwt q"tiq %i flto 3*-' (t". " «& ang glq il u'riv 
anigfa nM ii n wriv (hj ii 

fllst n» ?rt;fl ^rtnmfttfi J»^ i 

wphf4 >^m4) iltfs-tW ej ftai II 

^•11 ire »?fl ^ Sraroi ffl^ ^j: i 

i$t: #«fim jm^ frcmiifh* ii 

ftW& WJCT * WjfaHwteA: I 

j*«ifrit $pi fiiTi 3hpsi irt w ii 

1^4 «J« >IW fiiqp< SSnrfsR I 

** iwl =i wiPflsirorewr ii 
ywid ^Iwril naoW a fan«i i 

TOIHfl OTlfaMWI m>(< II 

ftn ii qtal i3 1 1 <rj/i tmi wtwiftqsi qS < i !iWt q5 1 1 srir ot i i nft 
pi'? irl 1 1 nlfcq=n qa 1 1 nwi 13 * i =ts q?i » i Sa3 >,g » i e^ri q5 v i snjfl q3 
¥iiW«5t«l ii vjj;q<Mq.i qfi»fa <ta i* i m^w iS ^- i q=re q« * i <p]q 
qS 1. 1 «fc qS ^ i paft <ra 1 1 *t\m qa i i <nr qa ■ir i to jl aatfa iifsra n 
qsiriflra i iftft tafqa n *<i tare Art) mm fl> ii jbri qiq <nt " tnraw sfaw 
wq «wt» s*i Bqft»HTl ii q h" 



Folk 


y31 


—II *n Kjflqflsn II 
— ii sqfl^t wqft ti 




Folk 


.32 


—ii jpih wjjfl wfl ii 
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-32b 


—ii *« ^ wiji ii 
— II vn Wlftrfl wtfl ii 
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3WI JW ?ft l" 
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> 36-31 
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Folu 


.37 


-" g*» N " 




Folu 


. 3fl 


— " ifftKra pi frfi " 




Polk 


39 
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■™" i *iq ^rawgg n" 
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Folio Ala —'• n <n *R Traff^G H infoflvwsra T — ^irrg i jfa i " 
Folio 4 7b — " SI rtiRRT arc +^'i*1^lftj II \ il " 

— •' >n iNrrai sra *iui4wl?-( 
folio 42a — " *H *R W^tji^ gr " 

— " m *\^ mi^Ijh i cnrapfcc ii ■» ii " 
— ( " # srrt^^TT *\i Trfjpftariragiin: " ) 
Folio *26 — " in arc 4f4«farc " 

Folio 43a —" ft 'mrg p^fSrffel ( " JRt ^^tfttihi " ) " 

Then follow some mote recipes for >fvTT13, each ending with a certificate 
'* (ft " or " nwg sftere " 

Folio 456 — " sro ^iral ^W " 

— " 4.M4Jt>4 v ip " 
Folio 46a — " H*>T{$^ ( '-p ) am (r ftfihlT " 

— " tt *jtt ara *rang " 

Folio 41 — " ST arc B^mfUij " 

— " F^nffi " ( " TTO^rtVir ftfa" " ) 
— " ■" =n* g^r^fS " 

— "ITT %ll !|<JfeWc1*Mf« " 

Foto 47fc — " 3W a^Rt " 
Fo/io 48 — " 3;^w3^ift " 
— " g>fq ?ta " 
— " «rjt il3 " 
Folio 49 — " 11 s^f 5«i ■'ruria aiiftj SF&1T nifeii am gnu air aftflt ^a 
sui wnfal wyt ^ *"^ft a sRiMt *OTl"l a»rr «Tj*T"!)t air i^wtf Hlfefl a*r 
?j?ft ftj* »rarn qRi<o 3ii-tt 3f?i n ii fRr •hwr^d'iS n " 
Folio 49a — 



I g*i I njfl^wi 

3W ?>RTfS?w3^ 

| 3*1 nrw ^taa 

g« ! aRift 

3*1 ! awtft 

l I 3*' 



3«t 
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tonrg 'liti-a «*r 



(ft gfttntf „ 
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a** 



iWfiiW 



. Airra wrai ■bnirr3»'if*riJT 



The MS containing thesetwo treatises viz. (I) the Gandhasara and the 
Gandhaiidn with Bha;a commentary appears to be about 200 yens old, 
judging by the condition ol the paper on which it is written and also its 
tripe. The question about the authorship and chronology of these two 
treatises may now be discussed as follows : — 

(1) Is it possible to sup row that the treatise Gandhavada is also 
the work of Garigadhara, the author of tbc Gandhasfca ? 

There is no definite evidence to answer this question in the positive 
or negative. 

(2) Who is the author of the Bhasa or Marathi commentary on tbc 
Gandhavada in Sanskrit? 

This question also cannot be answered definitely though it is possible 
to suppose that the author of the Gandhavada himself composed the 
Marathi commentary on his own work. 

(3) What is the chronology of both these works and the Bhasa 
commentary ? 

All these tcits arc certainly more than 200 years old. The inference 
based on the condition of tbc manuscript and its script finds corroboration 
from the old Marathi language of the commentary. At any rate the form of 
the Marathi language of the commentary will provide us some criterion to 
iii its chronology approximately. I note below some words and expressions 
from the commentary to enable scholars to fin its chronology :— 

— WlfSans. WM") I — 5^.ffft{2B) 

— ifliratfo (27) — »ni (JO) 

— wfel, tf* {»; I — (W**(33) 
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— *% »T&* (33) 

— <Nrrg (43) 

— W fiofa *3 wa^{46) 

— 3»W5 (46) 

— nfton (ffit (47) 

— ^iwg afe* (47) 

— firarrg H3 itt^ *rafir* (47) 



— *Tg $$ (27), wppti fl5l (tol. 28). 

ft^(29), TTafc* (32) 

— X&l JTJS (34) 

— raitel iiaf^i (34) 

— srcfWt (35), 51*f*pfl (36) 

— *Bz(3S) 

— aW 3* (38) 

— pa nflfo irtf mf%Si (40) 

— WftTRT fl$ (42) 
__33 Jra** (48) 

Judging by the above forms of the Marat hi language of the commen- 
tary I may tentatively assign this commentary to the latter half of the 
15th century or the middle of the 16th century A.D. 

TheMarathi commentary is useful linguistically because it gives us 
the vernacular equivalents for some of the Sanskrit terms in the te« of 
the Gandhavada. In the MS of the Gandhasara some tables of aromatic 
materials are recorded on some folios. I cannot say if these tables form 
part of the text of the Gandhasara of Gaiigadhara. I reproduce these 
tallies below as they contain both Sanskrit and vernacular terms '— 
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Ht* 
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:tTJT*e* 


flftW 
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Folio 20b — 
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The foregoing cables with the exception of the last one are perhaps 
intended to help the actual manufacture of perfumes. They give at a 
glance the several aromatic ingredients and their suggested combinations. 
The elaborate table on folio 20b specifies the proportions of these ingre- 
dients. It is for the Indian manufacturers of perfumes to understand 
Ebeit exact significance and compare these proportions with those now 
in practice. 

I now close this paper by noting below the names of materials 
mentioned in the Marathi commentary on the Gandhavada . — 

Folio 27 — *JWrr, acre, to, jnqqsft, fflnl, nw, iTRftsro, ^t^, «ta, qrf^, 
she, era. Srar, sran, «te, >J3, $3Nt, *rg, jn, «/Mi 1 
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Folia2& — »p. "^y, Wrft, W*13R, ".rfjrn, ii pi, tea, ^=tt, "ifti 
Twtm, vg, ^fl«fa, Higwr, "n, s 5 "^. irarr, ain?3, 're, «n». 

nlft.nrtwi, "jar, 4W, gwi, am, a1*R, us, afiwt, *(x 
•rffr, wjrt, mf^i 
folio 29 — "grft«**m jftft," "W *CTHr Hfttan," ntf\, «W<rfl 
tiuwsi, j/iTW, "^^ttifti sfiRI." "Sn'Wi 31." 
"gf* tirt ita." "1& ^wi (irar," tlqil. sm, nfcwi, 
ctii, pwre, " qnnoi TitSi nftan>" "jfamwr wfft." 

Foin> jo — "Wm mnt his." ***, "^r <pniT st*m," *f', 

•jay*", 37111, f*il, ngr, iraniat, fa, ^Jtfeni. fWfl, *nj. 
" Hi^iyr 'FWi ^w," ^"i a ^'. wlfi, ?Hfa!pi, "it 

Fd/jo3J — wir, *te, «m, «v , Mlortt, ^rftara, "sjh Tnai ans,'' 
"iftm Rwar njw," crafl, " snfiwto *wiaT wiffi «!<*», " 
nftr?, flllM, *if«nn, ifta, fiisftipi, frs^ffl, <iljf? i 

Folio 32 — WWP , Wwrt, Wjflddft, %»*1*, ^"Nir, fefliSflT, liMta, 
gwft, «fhT3, ■itta 5 ', *s*, fci*, «nt, nt^B, iF, "3, "3 s " 
in", (rftra. n«, ("p3 tift<"), gcfirairg, "b^t, " *mw 
"Ijaw m3 rtW ", "Warn nipft *ft irftrl i nraS %fiw5 

Folio 33 —sin, Vtav, *r«i nil fta, Hlig hVwi, ^tt, w^, VnO t%, ^if? 
wife, iuft* sffl, Hmfei, gfi^* i 



1. '■Tliiijll.t.ipowdtrlomiiii origin to fifipl ", u-iio il pM 
Si.ffcN !*,[>. 1110-114;). Tr>t reltteeceln foul il ll<0 found in 

•tucti tttib " tfl pi ftraw r^rrql nwW w ir grjiqt." 

ruiafihiGiadhivUiurllLi VaruMiConiHinijrr in Uiirtkm A.C 

In lit fljMjJ.fifcifrtJ of filjuibi Cicmrjda (A.D. I4TJ-IS 
([(■RH iiuid uli.t (dn»iii(erni «»«R<.8 In lioj ffi(^ 1- 
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Folio 34 — ffir-n , *TO,«wra, «n^l>8, rt'irta, fait*!, malag^r, *' *wj ft^ 

Folio 35 — lilERfl, ajRf^n;, ntfu, *^g, q:p<, wp, ( " *tW 5*1 5ft " ). 

Fo/io 36 — wWtf, artt?3ft, afnwft, £H, b"H **ttt , ^rr, gsm, titer, 

Fo/io 37 — 4^qq^, starg, a^ftjr, «ara, sRTilir I 

Folio 38 — !"p^, arailj, Tiii5ft, as, " cfarafr irafr^jV — "jfrnrra- 

f<rnft," Twn ^fcri, ^ni: ^t, nt^rg, ?ro^, ug, i=n, 

^ra'nra, sraifcgs, ^IWatifit i 

Fo/io 39 — " %MV i f>| nlK^, 1 ' ^ *^< ^ <Wl, " 3* *5«B*I BW ." 
Fo/io 40 — " ffts* ^3Tft wtqgl ^ » ^5"tf( f^RSI II," " »fa* ^ * V 

" stern* nidtfl," " <M*hift furr «lf^ xft*," *wnf*i, 

""■Pi *C. "*5I9* I 5Tiir fid ■")!*«■" "^Wl KWI rfl-IM," 

ar»TC." "3f^!j *S^ai 3)015 " — " $gi"* " 1 
Fo/io 4/ — " Rlfl*," " <ft^ c^ETT M*TC," " (clijlil "WTT ^3 " I 

Fo/io 42 — afemot, ^gc, f^rsr, faflir, lia^Rra, «(?cmt fc$, " ^iftvril ^^n 

Folio 43 — a?ft, nrsr, 5^0, 5^re ^Iiit, anfroii, asra, Hts^, sta?, 
Htwijt, Ssii, wrait, qgs, faflfl. sff*|i(, (ftffiqr, ^ti3i, *n»iif, 
Spuual i 

Folio 44 — <ipa, arafer, ft<r^rfa, Hfar<n!J*, isfta, flH, ?<n, fft*, 3^, ?^*. 
"^tc^k $t i ii," gg, arar.*w3T, *ftg i 

Fo/io 45 — ^^PTTOf, " Smm^lt 3PMT UMM*j3 ^HtV ^TC ^7?T. JIT^ 
3^, ?a, Hpnrt ^taz, §rt) 3ft, jqft, =TT*ra, " s«fl <0?l V' 
" =nimfiralfaqT «i " l 
Folio 46 —" fcfl *5*CT SPTC," " fafiiwg "^Trai HTCT," 1^*, *raK I 
Fo/io 47 — fjgg, *ra, *r*r, ;<13, Mitral sij, " ^r ani^^al^r," «>« i 
Fo/io 45 — in=fa*3^, mi^ct, jIsi^?, Riflg ^nqiifl, irgi, qq*. *r«?f«'ft, 
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The forcjomj annlyaiijoi the Marathi commentary reveals in detail 
the variety of aromatic and other materials chat were used in Medieval 
India lor the manufacture of cosmetics and perfumery. Additional points 
furnished by this analysis are the following :— 

(1) Sanskrit and other terms and their equivalents are recordedas 
follows:- 

" x* twi snra ", " fikfirtg tipt arar " 

<2)Bhojaraja mentioned on lolio 38 intheeipression "sTJITTO fJWr¥' 
is evidently King Blioja of Dhara (c. A. D. 1050). 

UiSinihana referred toon folio 30 as the originator of Jtl powder is 
possibly identical with the Ysdava King (H<B ((A.D. 1210-1247). 

(4)lt nppcarsthat glass-vessels were used in connection with the 
manufacture of perfumery. H9f.F1 or glass-bottle is mentioned on folio 34. 
will or a glass-vessel is referred to on folios 39 and 40. 

(5) A piece of woolen blanket was used as a strainer (" $tf^ft "TTjJM 
o.p« — " Folio 38). 

(6) As regards the qmreift (Folios 40 and 45) and the :TT3H<r* 
Folio45)ref erred to in thecommentary please see plate IV (21and22)in 
the Short History of Aryan Medical Science, by Thakare Saheb ol 
Gondnl, London, 1696. 

(7) There ire references to Cinnamon as 7l«f>*1 (Folio 35) as 
(JFtafl (Folio36). Hobson-JobsoniSy Yule and Burnell, 1903) states 
that Darcbrtnet is a Persian word meaning China-stick. It records usages 
of dar-cnim. dated A.D. 1563 and 1621. 

(7)Thereure references to the word " fihrt " in the commentary 
( vide Folio 3S -" «Vf 3* ") meaning "the dried kernel of the cocoanut" 
which is calU-d in English Copra*, (vide HobsonJobson, pp. 233-254, where 
we get dated usages ol then-ord like Copra (A.D. 1563. 7578), Chopra 
(A D. 1584, etc.). 

In view of tliedata recordedabove I am inclined to fix the date ol 
the GandbavUda end its Martthi commentary between A.D. 1530 and 1550 
tentatively. This dare is consistent with the reference to King Singh ana 
(A.D. 1210-1247) and theoldforms ol the Maratbi language, not to say 
the present condition of the MS and us script. I hope that the students 
ol historical linguistics and the students ol the history of Perfumery 
industry of medieval India willfully exploit the rich contents of these 
new sources for their study vii the (1) Gondnaiflra of Gatigsdhara 
■rid the (2) Gandhavada with Marathi commentary. 



6. Perfumes and Cosmetics in the Royal Bath* 
c.A.D. 1130 

Owing to early European interest in Indian Philosophy an impression 
basbeenereated in European countries that ancient Indians were more 
concerned with the things of the spirit than with things of this mundane 
world, which contribute to the enjoyment of the pleasures of life. An 
English writer defined the ideal of happiness in his country as the posses- 
lion of "a big boiler and a bull's neck." Though ancient Indians regarded 
spiritual values with utmost veneration and planned their lives on the basis 
of these values in accordance with a graded course of spiritual development, 
tbey gave due attention to the enjoyment of the pleasures of life so called. 
tot which "a big boiler and a bull's neck" are. of crum 

Gagabhatta (c. 1650-1675). who presided over th 
Maritha King Shivaji the Great in A.D. 1674, quotes a verse in one of his 
•rarki defining eight bhogas (objects of enjoyment) viz., (1) Perfumes. 
(2) Women, (3) Garments, (4) Music. (5) Betel. (6) Dinners. (7) Bed 
and (8) Flowers. With the exception of betel, i.e., the ateca-nut with 
betel-leaf, etc.. chewed in India. Indonesia, Indo-China. etc.. all other 
items in this list of eight objects of enjoyment are recognised pleasures of 
life of the normal variety all over the world. 

Students of the history of Perfumes and Cosmetics in India and out- 
side will find in the abnve list of bhogas the mention of Perfumes and 
Flowers as legitimate objects of enjoyment. Accordingly a royal author 
Someivara of the 12th Century, who composed an encyclopaedic Sanskrit 
Rrjrk called the Manasollasa 1 (c.A.D. 1130) devotes many chapters to the 
description of the enjoyment of the different bhogas or objects of enjoy- 
ment. Among these chapters we find four chapters which are concerned 
with Perfumes and Cosmetics to be used by the King. 

In India the importance of daily bath for persons of all classes has 
been emphasised by Hindu religion. Indian medical texts contain detailed 
in jt ructions about the daily bath both for bodily comfort and cleanliness. 
Accordingly King Someivara lays down detailec 
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royal bath in his work, viz.. the Manaiollaia (Vol. II. pp. 81-83). A brief 
summary of then instructions with special reference to the perfumes and 
cosmetics used for the royal bath may be recorded here : — 

The apartment for the royal bath should be in the north-east quarter 
of the palace. Its ceiling, pillar land walls should be beautifully decorated 
with variegatedco lours. The king should take his bath in this apartment 
Athletes imallm) well versed in the art of massaging should massage the 
king'iperion freely with the tender palms of their hands by the use of 
(rajrantand medicinal oil, which should be applied to the king's person 
by young female attendants with their tender palms of hands having nails 
shining like the interior of a Kelati bud and having the capacity to 
produce ■ feeling of testacy in the king's mind. The perfumed oil used 
for matuge should be prepared as follows .- 

Take a quantity of the seeds of Sesame (n7a) and perfume it with the 
strong odour of the flowers of Keiabi (Pandanus odoratissimus). jflli 
(Jmminum grandidorum), ounnaia (Calophyllum inophyllum) and 
Cioinjxita'lMicheliiichampau). The seeds so perfumed should be crus- 
hed in a csusher (yoniro) and the oil citracted from them. This oil is 
rich in perfume of the particular flowers used in the process. After 
massaging the king's person with perfumed oil of the abjve type an 
unguent should be applied to it. The method of preparing this unguent 

Collect the roots of the following herbs :— 

(1) Palaka (Spinach 7) 

(2) Tatara (Volerianna Wallichii ?) 

(3) Alartil (Musk-root or Indian Spikenard) 

(4) Vaiitanika (Winter Cherry)-A4vagnndha. 

(5) Pujtjrodotusorakindof Costus) 

(6) KtWha ( - Kujtha - Costus) 

(7) PoJofa«o{Snakegourd) 

(8) Muita (Nut-frassor Cypems Rotundus) 

(9) Niia-4i>ayam (two kinds of Niia viz. (i) Turmeric and 

(ii) Tree-turmericor Indian barberry) 
(10) Grimiti-partM (Artemesia Vulgaris) 

All these roots should be dried up in shade and then blended together 
(by reducing them to powder). To this minute snould be added a paste 
made of the leaves of trees mentioned below : — 

(1) W.-«i6o(Neemor Margosa tree) 

(2) Rajavrhsa (Cassia Fistula or Indian Laburnum) 

(3) TVasl(HalyBasil) 

(4) Ariaia (Sweet Basil, Ocimum Basilieum) 



Perfumes and Cosmetics in the Royal Bath 
To the above mixture add the pounded seeds of the following : 
fl) Ela (Cardamom) 

(2) Jati (Jasmine) 

(3) 5a- sapa (Mustard) 

(4) Tita (Sesame) 

(5) Kustumbara (Coriander) 

(6) Bakuci (Veronia anthelmintic a) 

(7) Cakramarda (Cassia Tora) 

To this mixture add the powder of the following weeds:— 
U) Lavar\ta (Clove) 

(2) Padmaha (Prunus padum) 

(3) Lodhra (Symplocos Rar.emos.-0 

(4) $r\khan<ja (Sandal) 

(5) Suradaru (Fir tree) 

(6) Ataru (Agallochum) 

(7) Sa.^a (Long-leaved pine) 

Flowers of the following plants should be thrown duly blendei 
the mixtures specified above : — 

(1) Nagakeiara (Mesua ferrea) 

(2) Punnaga (Calophyllum inophyllum) 

(3) Kanla(Aglaia Roxburghiana) 

(4) KuAkuma (Saffron) 

(5) Campaka (Michelia Champaca) 

Lastly the following materials should be pounded in water or 
vinegar (Kar\jika) and added to the above unguent : — 

(1) Guggulu (Bdellium) 

(2) 5aindna»>a (Rock-salt) 

(3) BoJa (Myrrah) 

(4) Sarjarasa (Yellow resin) 

The person of the -king should be rubbed and cleaned wit 
application of the above unguents prepared from many 



ing the grease from the king's person a Cake (Khali) 
, The composition of this cake or soap should be as 



Take a quantity of very fin 
rice-gruel (aranata) and powderei 
dumeforum) and piiuna (Saffron) 



% Stmditf fa Imdian Cultural History 

The king abonld thai ukc hi* bath witit the help of bamafol female 
attendant*. The varcr Med for the bath ihould amain clean watcn 
brought from different holy pUtrt am} tar* Mr of timoring dirt. It *noold 
be agreeably warn and delightful to the touch. Soxn water duly perfumed 
■hould be kept in vcucl* of iron. The ladies in attendance ihould (ill 
thli witar In thining pitcher* of told and lihcf and pour it on the king'* 
pfnton with tbelr face ■ toward* the king. An ongucat made of the per- 
fumed pulpof the Iruiti of amalaka (Embttc Myrobalant ihould be applied 
by the** Udictto the hair of the king, which ihould be later veihed clean 
with affMibJy warn holy watcn from holy place* in different part* of 
India. Sc*ni*d turmeric (kavufra) pulp ihould tben be applied to the 
king'* parwn by thaie ladle*, wbo ihould wain it clean with ilightly cool 
w*t*r ind Ihen dry it up. The king ihould then remove the wet garment 
from hit body and wear a clean white garment. Thu* come* to an end the 
• tibortu procauof iho royal bath. 



7. Studies in the History of Indian Cosmetics and 

Perfumery — The campaka oil and its 

Manufacture* ( Between fl.D. 500 and 1850 ) 

Bictwlj I discovered two rate MSS of two treatises on Gandha- 
jj[r a (Cosmetic! and Perfumery) called (1) the GandAaiai-aof Gangadhara 
xai (2) Gandhavada with Matathi commentary. I have prepared two 
jiptn on tboie MSS. giving their critical analysis, which shows that these 
««t.*i were composed sometime between A.D. 1300 and 1600. We can 
Jtr.oit'lj mign the Gandhavada and its Marathi commentary to the 
pid- H.O. 1300-1550 but the chronology of the Gandhasara of 
Gu0Jhan cannot be definitely assigned to any period, though its contents 
M n»lo*JVM to those of the Gandhavada. Unfortunately none of these 

■! qnotii any work* or their authors. I have reason to believe that 

:tm< trratue) are based on earlier treatises on Gandha-.to.stra as I have 
jaterrrd in my two papers under reference. 

For an accurate history of Indian Cosmetics and Perfumery we must 
tab the references to these preparations separately and reconstruct the 
■unify of each preparation from the technical and non-technical literature. 
I dull illustrate this method by recording in this paper tome evidence 
ifcaii the antiquity of the fragrant oil and other preparations in which the 
CjaaoiV floner acd its perfume were made use of by our ancestor*. 
iuth a itudy will poises; both historical and cultural importance especially 
ntb reference to the refined taste of those who manufactured these 
piipmtion-iior the use of cultured ladies and gentlemen of antiquity. 

Toe dm of fragrant oil is referred to in the following Subhasitos* 



htj of ill Hindm. Fromihc wood of the champalf 
1 Vide p . 370 of Subhafi taratnabbandnnnra. N. ' 
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with the practice oiabhyaAtai i.e., smearing the body with oil or 
adopted bp Indian ladiei : — 

''«rwT:4l(hftmi ar^nfc foftnoi i 

ns<Btfti ^iftl T^priVn m«n 

TflK Pl/W ft«B1 fB^TTJSI U«>] (rS: 

Wflt rflvm: fff^ d«l< "h: ii w. n" 
Here we find the use olCamPaha oil by ladies in their al 
Samkrit anthologies' contain many anyohtii on the Campaka tre 
fca|cant flower, which ihow the popularity of the flower in tht 
Indian plant lore. This flower had lent its aroma to Indian 
literature through centuries.' 



. Ibid. P p «9-!»-Ver> 



i. In ihi ilwriaiion or IPMICT tami d»cr.t«.l in in. Smvyrlu/uinHH or iht 

/-it,. UMI .- 

«ij,ina»»s, qnwi, ^i, A?, ftH.iPw.'m. *H"8. <sfl. s^. 35*". **. 
mm, mnaf, mm, (On, Mlflv,Tf *, w*K wrt», wi*, *§si, s^". 
Wl iRjik, ma, fM, (rot, p^lft, qifara, *lfa?», ^W$, *n«, <na, 
ama, foita, *nwH, ftg«, ftrw, ms, J9?, ynft*. Af«<)nv. **itt. w, 
tiim, Him ( ■sdiiins'l). 

Thi'aicripdaa (IwcoiiiiiM turn* of bu.M uJ birdiol ihii Iwhi >uch aunt, f«f, I'llfl 

irrfUmftn., ilfta, ijiRf t, **!(, Ma<a, una, tic. IUmmi product* mnu 
mBiiiiwtd : rftaia, fjijfli, iHirtjfit, tic. 



ThtCampaka Oil and its Manufacture (A.D. 500-1850) 

The Gandhasara of Gacigadhara contains the following referer 
ZmkAb — 

Folia 5 (B. 0. R. Institute MS)— 

'■*W7W«HIHt fafoa>fi!i «&£*!: I 

<ant£nft w»il at mfll 3i wam n e. n" 

Folio 8 _"a«n^j*lfn gnCTfrnKaa^ifii: ll 

»I,ti3TTtfi(\S w^B3 wqm^y II M I 

erst* 3«1*fl^»at : 
jrilfit avnriq^a II '< II" 
Folio 10 — * ";^jCTS a rTfa*[t3*ufla»R^ra$(3?^ i 

^siaw ^^aflraftfaa i 
inreiql^ri^w ftpth^tt 4vt: 11 
Folio 18 — "*«3gri fajE iitft hiwtm s'nft i 

folroZO — "tfciqunaa ^HSajigwrar afmt srfl ift-n: | 
*Rnj<l*Tw PiRa^ifl!T5Rgaii«iliPT«: n U li" 
fotu>22 — "*TO *t«5ft(«*l SW Sf1R«: I 



"Th< 


<8rbDaiJ 


iAi'M ol Varahamihira contains a cha| 


,,„ lNO 


Vm-J-P 


p. J84-J89 


nllhc CalculK (1363) Edition. Verm 


S and , 






IWTW?PT«Ta$l35^: 1 

;f**fa4t«i ftn:pn^nu * ii 

3^1 «56^ »&T %^; 1 

w> ft awnnaTfiiiwgm ii * ii" 












Tlxuite. 


- o [ Ibe Gi 


mJfcnjflrabousio his predecessor* (IWimmt^, 


a^nul 


illhabtgi 


gniagol his worl : — 





" irqiimriw RwW^lft4^1 vQri guJrawrt ' 
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The Gandlavada contains the folio* ing references (o Camfaka :- 
Fotin 28 — "5T7T BS «lS 5 ftflK«]TC33: I 

(Comm. " «rWn<i«f t= II") 

(Comm. «^rn mu'. II") 
Fo/io if — "«")5twI«K afl«Bi*ra'iT3^TFr : iT " 

( Comm. " *!*! ii \ St"" « t ") 
Folh 30-31 — '■friiwiFM'HSSl TsniRiaTfli^r^ig ii ua:j>>ifi tilftsng" 

( Comm. "^iqilft E '» ) 
"5W"re«W'« " 

( Comm, ''^Itafa WT .11. " ) 
folio 35 -"#<TT$fl fit t » ( " ^NAtll B' -I." 
Fo/io 36 -"OTIJB i>( \ ", " afa*# m E. " 

"^in ilt .1.", " ahn ii* t", " «rn *i* \ " 

Folio 37 — "ejfqi lis t ", " gfit it* e. "— " ifo S'iyai'1 " 
Folio 39 -"flH«Al« t" 

Foiio (i -'■«( wiil st^Vi stb «3"Wi " 

(Comm. "at^B'ra » " ) 
Folio (3 — "^np (ft .11.", "<irffl fll .11." 

Fo/io«5 -"9f*« *« ta .ii.", ""Unnfl ii* s ^ftaig wRiST, 

"gftw ii* (i ■', " «iqr# 8i .1." 

Folio 43 — ''«njsiin \\" 

It appears from the above references that the Catapalia exercised a 

dominating influence on the manufacture of cosmetics and perfumer; in 

several formssuch as perfumed oils, powders, incense etc. Accordingly 

we find in the two treatises on Gandha-iaslra the following materials 

(1) TOtTntl— Flower buds of CtiinpjJia used in certain proportions. 
Theie are called qftlfa in Marathi. 

12) sjltfgn (+11^ or =a.ri •$1 in Marathi). These are full-blown 
Camaaha flowers as contrasted with the buds. 

13) TlVifaSst or ^fot 3fl (^fci in Marathi). This was oil of Cam- 
pabo. It was mined up with other ingredients for the manufacture of 
scented powders etc. 
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The two verses in the GandhasOraot Gaiigadhara vie. (1) "ato 1 " 
s|Wf<*? etc." and 12) iW$S^J*lfofflT" are found in the Bthatsamhita of 
Virlhainihira in the chapter dealing with Gandhayukli' or preparation of 
pjrfumes. The Campaka oil {*IT-«M5l) mentioned by Varahamihira 
(c 500 A.D.) had evidently an earlier tradition. We may, therefore, safely 
aj that the Campaka oil has a cleat antiquity of 1500 years. Its popularity 
tusmntinued unabated to the present day. We must trace references to 
[ht Campaka preparations before a.d. 500 and determine the exact period 
of tbe history of Indian perfumery in which they became current in India. 

In his chapter' on Odes to Plana (.Vrbsanyokti.) based on the 
Sikhajitas inSanskrkit anthologies Dr. G. P. Majumdar has culled out the 
following information about the Campaka plant :— 

'Campaka — six odes' have been devoted to this plant, whose flowers 
irt noted for their beautiful colour and fragrance. 

It flourishes in a bad locality, full of sands. The poet wondersliow 
itcouldbe sofragrant ! When planted in a village" garden, the gardener 
icel nor water it when watering is needed and supplies it with plenty of 
viler out of season. When, however, it blossoms it emits sweet fragrance, 
fthicbought to put the gardener to shame. 



uMilt [c. A.D. 500/ ia [hi GanJIiaytU -.- 

"(RjTOTiaETi?-. ", ^f-a, ^vi-t, aial, i^, wCtrgs*, $* ggs, irajri. 
fj«(, *«, fag, ssfo, *jnjg. -ir^n;. (I^i, g«t, fftft ^s w, (flail, ugoTCa., 

am, wiRv, ^Si.si lift, HJKw.rftaiff*, (la, ftga, 4w, v.*rt, rTw, araKsr, 
spt^i, B'Wi *J«tsi, fncfHa. 

Olntu.lfU- 

SiMl|il«flliritrtni (sunns 1-5) , pp. !H5-2IC ; Si.HWi.W.i/r (.una SOI). 



"ThtCnrj/ttoftbe ! 
•urns tlodi o[ Nitlulia i 
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Its iw«t fragrance betrays it even when it flourishes in a Khadira 
fore-it ; and when it blossoms in a dry region the poet is sorry that it can- 
not Itiu thecheeks of beautiful women there which it is always accustomed 
todo, Itieiistence there is altogether usless." 

The above information, however, does not refer to the use of th e 
Campaba flower in the manufacture of cosmetics and perfumery. 

As a means of economic production the Campaba has been mentioned 
by the Bthatsamhita (chapter 29)'. One can infer "Gold from the flowers 
of the Campaba [Michelia Champaba)" uys the Bfhatsaiftlii'a"'. 

The AmaratoSa" refers to the C ampulla ti ComPtya as follows:— 
" vpqvarqw tjnj-f?! i bah «ftr«i immeft Wi^ " 

KijIrasvUmin ciplains : — 
"*nr&& H": Wfvlpi: I =n<pln(i wftlfe: W*^«: ^vrelsft 1 *jt( <f_ 

*m%: mfHRH gift: dmi o: I *n3«ft (.Hgum »n»W: iij^ifilft: (q. II («) II 
ifn: lomqi irnrroft i ra>rj vivwFaci %fi ei? narasf) (v. «. *mi) i» 

The references to the Campaba in the AmaraboSa corroborat e thole 
in the Brhatsamhita (c. 500 A.D.). The name n'Ufrfl ,01 thc ^"JWflpp 
mentioned by Amara is alio significant. We have already pointed out 
that the two treatises on Gandha.$&slra (Gandhosara and Gandhavada) 
prescribe the use of ^■TClftlXl ( or iftwtfl ) frequently in the manufacture 
of cosmetics and perfumery. If TOVfftpn had assumed the name "fRPT^l" 
at the time of the Amarakoia (c. A.D. 500) we may infer that it may 
have been used in the preparation of perfumes even before the time of 
the AmaratoSa. At any rate the Campaba flowers and the Campaba 
budi were aromatic ingredients of established reputation 1500 years ago. if 

The VarangaCarita"ot Jatasirhhanandi. a Jain Sanskrit poem of the 



Id. Ibid. p. lit On p. rjDr MtjurwUrrdtnio CUnfiyaU follows -"Ouijtptja 

11. Vid* pp.96-W ol Axunlan td. by Dr. H D. Shirmi and Dr. N. G. 5udBii, 
Pun. i Ml. 

II. Vidt p. W oi VtriAga Carila ed,b>- Dt. U.K. Ujadhy*. Dunbar, Kit. 1 Dele 

P. ?-"»THI1*VM^W«l«|i1|T:"; P. IJ-"<PlftftMrft9:"; P. «-"ft»lfo IFTOl"; 
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7th Century A.D.. refers to the perfume of Campaba and the garlands of 
Ctmpaba flowers aifollows : — 

Pait 60 - ■* g^wremra^isifli sraw Tj^siif jm^iil 
Ptti6i — '' gi^Mtt* vi %, tn^fl ^ i s^TTai^rcsrisiilsni. i 

Pay 219 — " falffJTHfl* B H*l%*Hl 3«IUI^TnHR^*V%HIH I 

In the Karandavynha (Calcutta Edition), an early Sanskrit Buddhist 
(tic. the Campaba flower is included under *F!gg*i;f«!j (p. 8) of the 
Jama** Caropaka trees (^fTOt^Ti] are also mentioned (pp. 17-53J. 

Bana in his Kadambari (B. 5, Seiies—U ttarabhaga) refers to garlands 
nude of Catnpaka petals (p. 253 — ^mstmfflW ) and Campaba trees 
0256). 

The Manasollasa of Someivara (c. A. D. 1130) refers to the Campaba 
oil in the following verse (p. 81 of Vol. II of nRTCilnra G. O. S., Baroda, 
1939):- 

" 3iTT»MH(^ ^TUTptHimRltT: fa&; I 

This verse is important as it tells us how the Campaba oil was 
pupated, Seeds of Tila (sesame) were perfumed with Caropaka flowers 
ud thenptessed. The oil so produced was used for ahhyaftla. 

Buchanan in his Patna-Gaya Report (A.D. 1811-12). Vol. II, pp. 633-34, 



p.«-"*rr?=<!r$5*ifiT"; p. G0-"imjTpT.. .«tnfosrpa€a"; p. 67-"riMfVng«q 
kr;" ; p,ja-r--^r'g^|flii5iii«"; p.92-"3«nfl!i al^jifaSfwlfa"; p. oa- 
,: c7i^!^nf^a3" ; p. "-"tjjrSTn^ift^:"; p. ioi-"f<f<wifttrm!''; 
p.ia-"a^^rftft:"; P. ilo-*'^iite;*",- p. ui^'itHM^*''; p. is<- 

'TrTHSTOWrHTqift"; P. 2l9-"«9*T:"; "ir«p;n=H , Wnftl*MTH" "«ni«lta- 
l^firfcl:", ''cTTI^a^W."; P. 33J-"n"ttf|q", "^", "^T*f\fll", P. 224- 
''♦WHlTOH"; P. 3S-"rR*1^", '*3«««'; P. :26-''rri»WJ["; P. ^-"^WH", 

'•Wjnfl 1 *; P. CT4- ,, gv**Hltiw"; p. 282-"fir»^«*flia|iTn's" 
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describes the preparation of Chamheli oil from Chambeli [lo» er 
Uaiminuin Grandiflorum w.)is follows — 

"At the beginning of the (lowering season they take 82 seers (about 
169 IbO of the seed of sesamum (Til) and every fair day during tll0 

season add toone half of it as many flowers as they can collect The 

teed iithen squeezed in a common oil mill etc." 

It will be seen from the description of the preparation of the 
Cbambeli oil in A.n. 1811-12 that the process of preparing it is identical 
with that (or the Campata oilcurrent in A D.1I30. 

The Manasotlasa in its action on flower-garlands to be worn by the 
king mentions 'he Carnpuia' 1 flowers used in the preparation of garlands 
at follows : — 
P.9.— ( DCWrUNJ )— 

" vrt nftren* •mwynl: as ll *\ u 

For blending the perfumes of the Campaha flowers they were combined 
with other (lowers for preparing the garlands. 

The Rajaiyavaharohola of Raghunltha Pandita prepared by the 
order of Shivaji the Great between A.n. 1650 and 1674 refers to the 
Camiialfo oil in the •frwf as follows !— 

a«n *hAb tTNarflfli *Bai h w. n' 1 

The Sulruta Sarnhita" (Sntrasthlna, chap. 46, q*HiT ) gives the 
properties oi ttie Campaba as follows: — 

" WW* W-fiflft (Halm Wflnwn" 

In the Appcndii to AllamgasarhSraha (Stmastliana) edited by 
Pt. R.D. Kinjavadekar (Poona. 1940). some tens bearing on WW^ are 



bill id <ti« Wmd-laild to PU*B>K'l Vftklmf,! .«oJUHw W ,i [c. ISO 1). C.) "^WCJZ" 
II. I. 1 [p. Mat Kitlhoa'i Ediiion. BjoIht, 16601 

"«w afiBfireijc: =^131; t,\h f^^nig wft grog w^vWW 

>wfll «4 «f«'!p: %n VTOJf: (ft " That art retaruHi w ^V>% , d uT(J*l 
II. Vidtp. <K olTcii wiifa klmlhi iruililKK t>r Kiishu Shulri Phidlit llwmba), 
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r«otded. In these texts there are references to the Campaka Howeis : — 

P. I81-( jmfrmwO 

" i\m i 7|iyi *$?* ^ri% air < 
*?* 3* tfteira w^ F? *m^ II ** 1|" 
" nlsrrst ^pt* 3"i wenntttii " 
" «tt* *nsw«H ^"i Rm? gnn: " 

P. 19H Wftfimfaftfoi )■ The Campaha tree is to he planted to the 
South-east quarter of the house :— 

•■ wi^«ri ftftr wntsft =5*1* 5" 

Tbkore Saheb of GondaL" states Indian medical works recommend 
lh« use of twigs of several plants for cleansing the teeth. Wonderful 
properties ate ascribed to these twigs. A tooth-brush made of Campaha 
i»- if (Michelia Champaha) improves the organs of speech and hearing. 

The foregoing evidence about the antiquity of the Campaka tree and 
ill f lower as used in the preparation of the Campaka oil famous in Indian 
cosmetics and perfumery is by no means complete. I record below in a 
ubular form the chronology of the evidence as gathered by me from 
Sanskrit and other sources, technical and non-technical : — 

Chronology \ Reference 

t 150 B.C. ' — Patafljali refers to ""TO and «%*' flowers (II. 1. 1, 

j n«ra;«i) 

, Mahabkarala (Aranyaka parvan) mentions ^If trees 

I growing in the f^*"W forest. 

I Suiruta SariihitH mentions the properties of the 

I Campaha flower. 

: Korana'at-yaha mentions Campaka trees and their 

i flowers. 
c.A.D. 500 ~~ Varahamihira in his Brhatsamhita refers to 

' ^WTfqas" and "^Wls'toW 
c, 3J0-S00 ' — Amarahola refers to Vf% and its bud called 

c. a.d.630 — Bana in his Kadambarl refers to Campaka trees and 

1J. Vidtp. 59 ol Aryan MidievtSciiHct.lMidan. 18%. 
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flowers and 
perfume.. 

- Manasollasa of Someivara prescribe! the use of 
Cflmpaiuoilfor abhyaAga and also states the mode 
of its preparation. 

- JrUnelvan. Chap. XVIII, 853-"*! *! IrTT 
^h"t«^f«Hi'' " (^ni— ^W and ^ffttft— ^IwfltlT) 

- Gandhasara of Gangadhara and Gandhai-oda with 
Marathi commentary describe in detail the method 
of preparing l>q*3n and using it forseveral articles 
of perfumery. ^iq* *ftPF and ^fi« (loner were 
madeuicofin the manufacture of oils, powders 



- Rtiavyavaharaboia of RaghunSthaPar 
TTf^n (or 7i4n J along with other fragrant oils 
such as tfrfta, ^Mrtn etc. 

A.D. 1626-1678 - Venibai in her *iwm(8. 7):-"5F$l$ ^lfcfl ^3^1" 

AD, 1811-12 — Francis Buchanan in his Patna-Gaya Report and 

Bhalalnur Report dacr'ibet Champa or Michclia 
Champaka in his list of Plants. He also describes 
the process of preparing Chambcti oil, which is 
eiactly the same as mentioned in the Manasollasa 
(A.D. 1130) lot the preparation of ^"W ita 

- «l*!l r)R isreferredto in women's songs :— 
" "iftflt (W ^JTTffl I ^l^H SJi Hlftrfl" 

(dtfta U— tfHtnTlHI by G. M. Kutlekar. Bombay, 



The Upamsadvaiyamaliitoia (by G. S. Sadhale, Bombay, 1940) 
Purvatdha. p. 180 quote! a sentence from fl1T*(pqtqfir% containing a 
reference to Campaia .— 

"l*Hlwfl Jpftt&S^H WBllBfiw mip^i: Jtl^lW-piW etc." 

As the date of this Upanifad has not been filed up this reference to 
Compaia renders no chronological help in our present study. 
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Brewer in his Dictonary of Phrase and Fable records the following 
■gtt on Campaka — 

P. m-"Champah- An Indian tree {Micheiia Champaca). The 
mod is sacred to Buddha and the strongly scented golden flowers are 
ten) in the black hail of Indian women." 
'The Champah odours fail'' 

—Shelley : Lines to Indian Air. 

I bope the foregoing study of the antiquity of the Champaha tree 
ufttiti to in the Mahabharata and subsequent literature will be helpful 
„j ill students of ancient Indian plant lore and allied subjects. The 
intiquit? of the Campaka tree prior to c. 500 B.C. needs to be established. 
The Word-Index to the Alharvaveda (by Vishvesvarananda and 
N'itjininda, 1908) does not mention Campaka. In Dr. Majumdar's list of 
Vdic Plants in £1. C. Law Volume, Part I, the Campaka is not mentioned. 

The Sanskrit-Worlerbitch by Bohtlingk and Roth (St. Petersburg. 
1331 records references to Campaka flower and tree from the Amarakota, 
rriiOmfdiesti, Hemacandra's Abhidhana—CintOmani, Mahabharaia, 
tondynna (1, 17, 35 ; 3, 17. 11), SuSruta. Bhagavata. Latitavistara. 
CairavaAceSika, Bfhatsamhiti, Rajatarafigitii, and HitopadeSa, 

The Sabdakalpadruma records the following verses about ^'1* ^3&TI 
then God Siva is to be worshipped with Campaka flowers : — 

Bntmwas* <Htb P*t*U)- 

"^3&9i ^ gsiTi *3ii mRnrlwn i 



8. Verses pertaining to Gandhayukli in the Agnipurana 

(9th Century AD.) and their relation to the topics ' 

dealt with in Garigadhara's Gandhasara, 

Between A. D. 1300 and 1600.* 

Recently I discovered two treatise] 1 on Gandhaiailta (cosmetics and 
perfumery) vir. (1) the Gandliaiflra of Gangadhara and 12) Gandhavada 
with Marathi commentary. According to my evidence these treatises 
appear to have been composed between c. A.D. 1200 and 1600. 
Unfortunately the author] of both treatises, though they have drawn their 
materials fiom earlier tents, do not mention the works from which they 
hive drawn these materials. In a paper' on the antiquity of the Campaha 
oil recently published by me f have proved that Gangadhara has borrowed 
two versos from the Gandhayukli chapter of the Bjhattatfthita of 
Varlhnmihira (e, A.D. 500) pertaining to the manufacture of the 
Campaka oil (^ncuftta). To enable us to understand fully the 
historical back-ground of the two treatises on GandhaiOstra referred 
toibove we mutt record and study the eitracts in earlier teits pertaining 
tothe Gandhataitra. I record, therefore, in this paper some veises from 
the Agnipurana' pertaining to Gandhayukli or manufacture 
and perfumery. These verses are as follows :— 

Afnipurapa (Vertka(eivara Steam Press, Bombay), 
(verses 1W2) dealing with U*wi (sil^lftWBJ l«) :- 



(ill r*« Ciuririhiidn □/Ciiij.Mftjni. in unlno*n Trfo li.s on CnnJhrnstra ami in 
4U1. IWJl 

pre«ni *t*h"<l"- Inoiewimpoiimrr,™ mis dittuiiion Widttp. 1)4 fl.) :— 
(i) Ihtpitml Atnipun\ia ("API i« i wrloi cyclopaedi* .0 mieillure. 113 conical' 

■ndujdadiiuqnftqiudmnllifi, Thamiftat di*iooe«H*i<» rti t l,B 

mum Pa*** ,ii (Wj*n,.(fJ3^T, «jq, HI*"H, ftsW, BFS*, " 0,] 

wife?* ), Bftwi, iftnwT, qrftfiH, jnt, *tm, 5o*, upw, «3*U. ■"* 
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w^ ^ <rrea «Jt\r-i ^w a*ir II ?.* || 

^P«t|R^Ri*^HHi^i*1«5: II ^t II 
p^#. 4 g «R^ tftfas ?fMsi g a^ i 
tWinm*, ^fH g ijik«jpvwi «HH x'. II 
sfflijftfR nitfl *s«irtjl*R a^q.1 

*rsii $=^w*h Q"ig: illRWrti 11 *v II 

^T|S5^lH!!l?tffl^^f^?II«l'l*aS'lT |1 V*. |l 
S S fi^ WHI5iq B^fllfifS'itSl^fl, I 

smRpiiiiiiiaf}: aqtei ng^i am n *;, u 



(. Ililcteartrom nicotinics that AP gives 8 £rot«»j(«ttis) io 'he miouCielureol 

nwkiei. in s5lsi, (i) Bi^na. oj (qr^a, u> wra*, (») ttu.io *iY*t% 

d Ipl IB) 31(R. C»nglJliar» u Ihe qfifflsTT ,e c li o0 d IF4SM records, however. ■■« 
(Kami HI WT1T, (! > IT^H, 111 stta, (4) 3*, 15) k^JR ind M *Tflsi 

I. The CiiuNnjfirj record! »T-*IS« o[ S sorts ("rafts.). 



h,tw(j wis" Bmw*V ' 
^^nrpBHisaH 5iJS«"« II *• I' 

afrit tPi^ *i »* "N"*** ,9R ' 

ft* WtfW (iw ft*: rnftwft* i 
jiBatfltyrowf "** I *^ 8*M 1' > 

mifriftwi mi man gwwnur; n (v n 



■V<m tulUmiiHllKII rrolio loaf D. O. B.I- MS). Th«» <iul „iih 
il 10 buhl. SctnU lor iris K«a'i bilh in m a Ml on id in lK< (olio. rag mi ~ 



«• a. IPH8R ™„i„ j, l „ H „ 1 l,.p« l aM 1 «« of »attd .ill (Ipn3«»)-0olw 
«- H.0.«.l. «S> Th. ,**.., ol ««!, ,,,„. ™ lt d oil, ,, „« ta lhe ^m^ 
h dwiiM in dcull ill tb. IHWrt « (o||o« (folio 5) :- 

«ift "Vtibristiftrtft: flw | 
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■.rn.?ift a^ff^i <wn^ ^ snRia: 11 ^\ 11 
a^jsj ^fM art ^i^q 3 itteiR 11 *•» 11 
3^pren: s^^rar g^ftifa^iwn: n \c 11 

^ ^wro 10 =* *it*j^ *ifea iin. 1 

fnrotftvit «ifa gwirat" <pft«?i 11 yi 11 

* ^iai fSratUng ^wnfliMMui 
Jtw^asto^ti^t fa'aia: f.^I n^a; n *\ 11 

[twill be teen (ram the footnotes to the above extract recorded by 
mcthatthe topics in this extract have their parallels in the GandhaiSra 
it GaAgSdhara. If the present Agnipurana containing summaries and 
into rpo rations (including the tp^sfe verses) was compiled in the 9th 
<oilury AD- as observed by Dr. Haira. we have to point out that the 



. CI- IWH — 

0. CI- i"'" — 

rftirit WOT^jl B?(reiHlPl fsrf^^T. I 
OHnpm j^sn^^iiai^f&iS-. 11" 

II. CLIPWn coolftim 24 vctMi on (lie rr«p*rM<on 
O.H1. us ol 15hhT<). 
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nwjffc described in the above eitcact may be taken to represi 
the Indian knowledge of the art and manufacture of cos 
perfumer? i> current in the 9(n century. In fact this ext 
midway between the nJVjfo chapter of Varshamihira's Br 
(cAD.SOO)on the one hand and the treatise of Garigadhar 
Gandhaiara {between 1200 and 1600) on the other. Varahai 
miE record the process of pre pa ring it niSfl as described in b 
Afflipurflpa in verse 33 of the extract. This process has 
unaltered at lent from the 9th century onwards as will be seer 
following table :— 



A. D. 


Source 


Reference 


»„.... 


Agm'purflna 


— "ipwrt * fc*rw 


BOO -900 




iron's) n*n 3«l 1 
M fintfifl (in, 

fiftt: JwuBwraS: II " 


c. 1130 


Manasollasa 


— " JWRiHTpU— 




of 

SomcSvara 


ri*ia'«irfl?: fil^: I 




*pira*4)ft?i<&Gf 






rtmsiffli^ ii '> 


Between 


Gandhasnra 


— " infnW; nsui^ 


lJOOd nd 1600 


or 

Gahgldhara 


»5«T li*l3?ilt^ 1 

4i) rasfle^Titi: n" 


1811—1812 


Buchanan's 


—"At the beginning of the flowering 




Patna-Gaya 


season they take 82 seets (about 169 




Report 


lbs.) of the seed of Sesamum (.Til) and 
every fair day during the season add to 
one half of it as many flowers as they 

can collect The seed is then 

squeezed in a common oil-mill etc." 



In theCifciliflilnflnoof the Comfciurtnilfl we find several medical 
oils prescribed such as "S^Ttft'iBi BftHWfl, VHdlCTd H, NINllf^a, 
"M*(M$*?, Bjwta, TOW, f^TiTtB etc. against *TO* (chapter 29). Some 
of these oil -preparation! were made of varied materials, among which we 
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naticesome aromatic ingredients like =i-~^, 3Tfl<, idi, «<R, J8, flfill, 
«*. f f f . ifcll, SQB, =Jt3, ^ra« etc. It is possible to presume that the 
preparation of scented oils (JPUns) developed side by side with the 
preparation of medical oils. In fact some of the aromatic ingredients used 
in the Gandhaiastra had definite medical value. Though the Gandhaiastra 
wf have originated from the early back-ground of the Ayurvedic manu- 
itiure of medicines it appears to have developed as a specialized art" in 
aurss of time and consequently the KamaSastra of Vatsyayana mentions 
.-Rjft or the art of preparing cosmetics and perfumes as one of the 64 
irti in which the gentleman of the period was expected to be proficient. 
TlieJe arts are mentioned as the constituents of the KamasUtra { TUMpH 
B^qfr 5 !: ) by Vatsyayana. With the development of Indian culture in a 
full-fledged manner specialization in different arts and professions must 
hjie come into being and the Gandhaiastra, which catered to the gay 
tendencies of ladies and gentlemen of antiquity, developed as both a 
science and an art, as it was useful both in secular and religious spheres 
it their activities. It was a science with a definite objective, so beautifully 
eipressed by Gafigldhara at the beginning of his Gandhatara in the 
following verse : — 

s(n^ fJ^qqaiiJIfRfltit fttHHuql^ H" 

Verily, the Indian Gandhaiastra could not but prosper as itpleased God), 
contributed to the comforts of men, and delighted the hearts of kings and 
accomplished ladies, besides making its devotees prosperous — thus fulfilling 
(be three ends of human life (Dharma, Artha and Kama). The early 
history of such a Gandhaiastra needs to be reconstructed systematically in 
(he light of the two treatises recently discovered by me viz. the 
Gaidhaiara of Gatigadhara and the Gandhavada with a Marathi 



ini cd. by Pandii Kedarniih, N. S. Prut. Dan by, IMO 
. — Chapter I. p. Ji)-Thc !oramin i a , , jnjhn npkuu IFijgfa » 



" ap*jjReftl% i wwmftfilanqai nftaqqiwiT" 



9. The Gandhayukti Section of the Visnudharmottara 
and ils Relation to other Texts 
on the Gandhasastra* 

In my Studies in the History of Indian Cosmetics and Perfumery 
(GandhalaitTti) to far published, I have analysed and made use of the 
following Sanskrit teztson the Gandhai&slra : — 

(1) Two special treatiseson the GandhaSatra ( composed between 
e.A.D. 1300 and 1600) discovered by me, viz. (0 Gandhasara of 
of Gangsdhara and (ii) Gandhav&da with Marathi Commentary.' 

(2) The chapter called "Gandhadhikara" of a work on erotics 
called the Nagarasarvaiva by a Buddhist author PadmaJrl 
{About A.D. 1000).' 

0) The Gandhayukli lection of the Agnipurana (Between A.D. 800 

and 900),' 
(4) The Gandhayukti section of the B;hat Samhita of Varlhamihira 

(c. 500 A.D.).' 
The above sources prove beyond challenge the history of the 
Gandhalaslra literature for more than 1500 years, though unfortunately 
the teits on this subject which have come down to us are few and 
fragmentary. It should, therefore, be our endeavour to link up every 
new source with the tens referred to above to enable us to have a 
connected view of the history of the Gandhatastra from the remotest 
antiquity to the presenilis?. 

I propose here to deal with the Gandhayukti section of the 
Visnudharmottara Piirflna (Khanda II, chap. 64, pp. 220—221 of 
Venkatcsvar Press Edition, Bombay). This section reads as follows: — 



A 20 ajtsni wh* #q a3q ^ faj^nt I 



'^null/C./k, Aim 

I. Vlda J»™| «/ H. 
((M/J. F.lvHucl., lWJ.pt 
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A 21 *T*R ^ faf£*£ *Hfc**fi)6* Spn^ I 

^ ^ g^s^i igifsi^ifan ii v ii 

q«TWrt!tt<W W*lf*lrW 5^: 3^; u til 

ssi awtfai sk*t h$ "**' a *"^ i 

clPra tfl»rt&iftW aia^lf3tinii a 11 
nn%rt* a^ s**i w*t*t ai qflfifai 11 c \\ 
irw&^q <w set un aiws im n t 11 



"JIT** Tt^ri Wtvt ^»Tt *4JMtTMf^ 1 

Hot IJull coimai* 'he '="=-■ on TFVigfe j n Lh . ft»gqfl« « 
«Jl»jn»i| (VtokmieMw Pre". Domb«.yl. VlmJHcr 2H (vcr.t, 19-41.) 

A 20 — tftaawKt u« a»l^ ^ fNX^in^ 1 

HISR ^ TT5?1 *ln:f »U^ a<H I *« II 

A 21 — ^T«ii §* Prf?>z •Snitzvfatt tqauM 

■jft7nft5TWqia'M^tt*1r«5: II ?t II 

A 22 — f»K«j a n^ asq «ftfaa *ft«w 3 an. 1 



mq gig*!*. =*=«"i*fow»: " « " 

•^qnsqW (wtsfa I'M' 

m (B3Rr«tfiiriii«iw^sa:i 



OH m** 1 *— IT- 1 fl'MW* "I "Ptfltt— ll-O fi. lulllMi MS in ide R»gji Calltciiol), 

Th. jCTHxumilir* mwtmi •<• *• i«HR ■' '■"»■" ■- 
'^mjlni qfrsi^i ^i<j«t«iaiui c n 
°3fWifl»i* <$ jpn*si»Tw: I 
n3qi4 iNnJ fwisi") wi«mi E. II 
mwW^ffljifl irtforit w<Ki1 i" 

7, lh.tiimiitiMrcdi.Qi, (ip*Hq') naoibisl l.v Virih.mibif* la <he f^igf* 
trcilonolih. (Iiefa! *•■*■ " W| >» :— ''V* m«l liWUl);", q$il, ^ITO, WtS, 

m,, -ftjw, ps»n, wg«n, fjw, ™, tag, aw«, 5>gg, ^ia«, aiw. 
shi, old. «^, (fotA, (Tl'FTM, #«*, •Oast, 3*ft<, Ss8ht, "gro^t", «^, 
■Wre, *in, «3^ WW, mi, 4tt, mn, ■m.f|«i, ft$m, «ai*3, ifam, ila, 
li^pi, *w, "si. "fi^i "ifflw, n^i, \ma, w>b, Brtrtw — 

IW.t.,r«,lld«<ni«.H4».V«b<>><l«l)ln » l«Ol I,, .tov. i.,r«ti«t. :-*(«. 
I JlllJ-CHPHOR-ut.. ..K.dBl .,. :- t . A.D. JM |C>>ft-», a. 4.D. (U-CWMtft 

xD.iwlc-i/™:.*. 

ftlu »U»H- THUS 301. -awg., run).! ,„ („„, ,, D. 1S1B tfimlut) on*«d,. 
(V^m-IR'W ("m/l)-«m«l ! -e.^o.JM»wioi«)t»tMl«ii«d by St. Jerome) 
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%m ik*n% mft %M «i raaBTm n °,« :> 
firafafli ^ 3«ifH)i ^srtwffl^ g»qq_ ii ^c ii 
vihftRteni w." wft ssS&nRtfa n it n 

A 23 TO 5<3 *R nisi l^Wt ?flW-"fi ^SH. i| ^« il 

A 24 owl ^« ^ vli *lfol «! II V II 

A 25 B^tfcMt^S^forRv. II ** 11 

A ZS 1 1 iW misn na*n»l fa^si^ n ?> n 

^ fimt*^a*t: «3"M ngsn ipfl | 
A 27 ^jraViTflq ^ls i«iitoM€}1i fan ll ^* II 

A 28 3^ Wli *vz W»\rt f"U s«i n *t II 



CmdhJi-aJii [lolioi 45- 47 o[ H. o. R.I, MSJ tlpcnbn th* manufacture of 
b ai *£!*, uiih tanci'ul name *"ch m W^U§'^, ^l5tll5T, 5*»*tJJ, 
jMu... ■!» d(;crib« (he preparation ot tJ1, Villi lolioi 13-li of 0. O. R. 1. MS 

A 23 TO $*Z <*=! BTHl *1^I.6§I1« ^TlR I 

A 24 maM^i'3 ^ wJj *raqi «s i 

'13: 5=£TO**t 3IQ5); sJlfagiB*: II ?V || 
A 25 B5«ailr^;i t£|s^«f*QRit I 

qqR=W0KOIl%*fimqil«^'n II ^1 || 

A 26 ft K c»^ wii^m B^niJi Rffta^l 

TOfaWT»na5: «q|3^ ng^i am n ** n 
A 27 qjql^t H1^1( q«tl3H^-^qi $31: I 

h^ suATis sih jt^h nRni^«tli R»ll 
A 28 fl&t a>i( "si^ii 3Vi *4<M ^ I 

twfl git 3 5'3 ^ *=tr swiN] PiR<r?i II ?c ll 



A 30 Mg^Sw^'Pr* 1 ^^; " ** " 
A 31 ■ ■n«S"rfl*k» »>w> (l3sr * fiRra: ' ' ,c " 

ft*« *Q-n? f^S"""* ^ " *" " 
4«wJft»* «wi "W* »H" 
A 32 affcreiWR «* ** "w"* *** " " " 

«D):- 

nw fl$»S^ rtfl ^$: I 
wlft vHwMnhnt II \ II" 

lima hti tan Iwf p»ii ml in ihg GirvlAaiitrj (Folio*, vti'e H ul Pi.Q.K I. US). 
«lri. "qH«q'sri OTIf", MMiM**: fa «r.«r?o(Ih. fo^n&ki (ipqgfti), 

"nrjustawri wirfl nf- | nfljp|?i ^ i 

— mifn^dfifl: i' 1 

A 29 oSwq wren <*TOnq^*;n 

VK%i wh «i4 rWibii it ll 
A 30 insnimta^fevrfongjl:! 

""Wl^ "UH wfe J^Wlqtl II \* || 
A 31 «rtllj^gnfin wiwfa qifom i 

■nwi wrtfwqpmftroil (in il H ll 

a si tg^i mt3mif& mn^a tou i 

**N T few Wr*j q*§m || U II 

* 32 raWft^mi M : ynfaifti), i 

awmtnitwrifrCTi ftw tni I 
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A 33 a« Pfflfsti im fa^: 3«nr*i^tfta: i| \^ ll 

ip^^t^Ri^T 3 g*a M ^t fawiw n O II 

a^jfi q^JTifit tT affcni 5*^i aii ll V* ll 

as! n-ift qfa 3*3* ftft-ifnii. ll n n 
tre^iflifa fii'lfrj vq$: ^<g\f^a : i 

sufaqf^wn mi. «fp^ <fw*i«* q. i 
A 35 tftii j^ii ^a qnsq slqji^n *i n 

^^i^sna^nf ^ 5na*i*Y?r^in ^ i 
a 36 zmi gftjiS ^ wnwitfro a*n ll *c u 

*»WTifa SRfti i:^nti^ siifaa: I 
A 37 «Jf ^ T^f UH #J*rasi9*?*^T. ll H ll 

as^i wfM wit nfli^^qgaiffal i 
A 38 Ajwin^iw *asir gfa^r; gilt » *« ll 

5^;nKn: grtaicai goiiitftiiwrii i 
A 39 i5 ngifaa Hiw^nsa^iftin ll v\ n 
5^11 3 gftraK«N'tf«a g»*r*ra*in i 10 



,n,ip.lhi'sE<iitiOD.B=iBb»y. 1321). 

A 35 vH Jjq *I'B "i«Rl sM^I I 

A 36 pw i 3^9*31 ^ 5T<i i *«j,Rw am i 

faizinfa nxfftq T.aq^n wfiM: n u n 
A 37 *5* ^ fSi J.K *tff*t«S ( HW't!t I 

a*^$ <af%< 5i< 5i!«i g sifaanji 3« 11 
A 38 flpmuWltnTa.*^''": i]%«r. gql: | 

S^sqtau giiaitai 5<,4*l*i faster f. n \<s n 
A 39 ui a^ifaa" B"ma , isa^*nR'!!T i 
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A 40 *3* *<%*vi 1 fftyj? ?rf&7 ^Tff // y? // 



^T^f5^ari(fi'K?ffl9ff*ir>wWw h c // 

bet. il™ flr"I«H>*T [ f- 85 of nr^HfflffTW, Vol H, G.O.S., Dnrara 
16 fold lo ■ gft*r pr.j™™! o( «f%7«r<l^qf, «*j/?^"fT, w/lMIff , 
11, r>m|..r.lli.,l..cr,>,i„„„fin«W lo fTRJlBTW K. A.D. ,00V) 

> a^nw'fifli CW** 1 * •) Cl '*" tc ■ '""" x"-*** ' •"•"' '° l""" ""' " 

■Fjr<jifl-i=m|/ KAl'J.'lviw *»1 H ? = f H 
3rrrfJ«f*fts>i »^* ^nfllpaft: wbt^ i 

■Am: gffifc rtn: «*£»* «5^w=r: H ?°t 1/ 

awl nl snri)4 =i *<i3 *iM iftra: I" 
A 40 »3« *»»m»» » n>T* »f/»n" • «*"s: i 

u< ^ Vncto 5H*n^v«n»Ji |f »o II 
A 41 n"ml: fiifirl (ri*r-YFTr«rtgfl i 
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The above chapter is preceded by chapter 63 called "wlSTSSWra'TCI '' 
fllis followed by chapter 65 called " uamfatl'T'!.." 

In the foregoing extract on T^gf^S from the V\}uudharmottara I 
(jnd verses 20 c " 41 on iFqgfta from chapter 224 of the Agnipurapa. To 
(Bible scholars to mark the few textual variants I have reproduced the 
ttnesfroro the Agnipurana belo- 



. la tti editi 



of this Purflna (Venkates 



following 



table 



tedM" «rses of the Agnip 
itipteroftbe Vifnudharmottara 



s I found them in the 
Press, Bombay). The 
it a glance the relation of the 
with those in the Gandhayukti 



fngwTw 


triN^tim 


ft» qo Kh. II 


wfoguqj 


Kb»Dv» I' 


Chap. 224 


Chap. 64 


Chap. 224 




(*T3Hnji) 


(i-Mgfw) 


(iT^H) 


Verse 1 


A 20 


Verse „ 23 b { 


A 26 


2 


A 21 


.. 24E 


A 27 


, 3 


A 22 


" S E 


A 28 


4 




• 2S 


A 29 


' 5 




" ^3 


A 30 


\ 6 




" S 


A 31a 1 


7 




.. 29£ 


A 31b 1 


8 




,. 30 




" 9 




.. Mt. 


A 32 


, 10 




,. 32!( 


A 33 


11 




.. 33J 1 




12 




,. 34 




„ 13 




., 35 




14 

15 

,' 16 




- 36E, 
.. 37£ 
„ 38K 


A 34 
A 35 


18 




.. 3H 
.. 405! 


A 36 
A 37 


I 19 
. 20M 
. 21fi 
,. Z* 
- 2JJ> 


A 23 
A 24 
A 25 


.. 411 
.. 42g 
.. 43E 
.. 44° * 
.. 45 


A 38 
A 39 
A 40 

A 41 



StuJ*f in I'"""" Cultural rlislar, 

leMiwtuyl' to'li the « e Purifas have borrowed thei r Ganoid 

ItlNMfii "«" •» « sr[i " con " Don """«.■ W ' n "" t ta « «P ( h"" 
GandhaVftti teitsin other PurJnai and correlate them wlt f, tl]OJe jn ^ 
B,h<u,^h,ia. Vitv udharmaltara. Agnipuraw. Nagora,a rv „,„„, Ga»rf A( . 
at^Gandhavadatf:- .ntbitwy alone we can put the „ i„ ory Q( ( * 
Bmikalt itra on a tecure baaia. 

Ga/igldhara in bit GflndAflJora tells ui that the ffand/,a,ffl I , ra ■ 
helpful in the worship of gods (*THJ gwrt^fraftftlTRlftft^fai), T " 
statement ii corroborated by the references to perfumes prescribed f 
rilijimi worship. 1 note below the following e, tracts from .? 
Kaiibevurova (Utnbaleiwar Press. Bombay, lalta 1829-1907) w j,ich d ' 
tribe the perfumes 10 be used for lueh worship:— Chapter 73 (folio If*} L 
Description of *I*«J to be used for the worship of goddess — "" 

"•N * B»l\ ^i 3^ %n«iM, J 

W: HWsJafr »Tft flinn^inj q? aj j 

t7H: "wfiiv: ntfift tfrRj iflfitafiiij; J| ^q j| 

*V*^J iPwi ^ij tJDTOlirar I 

«0fiiT'«3W«fi M^jhJr "jft ff II 3£ || 

mft immift q, « jp,.. ,,„. ^. ( 

l***«fthrtnni».ii 

Mlsn "*^wA?nrt« :| | y , |l 
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ntvm row i^iCl ^ ngaq^ 1 

qlRiPrq^^B.^i^pqPl qlng; I) v* it 

m «3 3 8^1 ipift fl^ft wm 1 
qSTftflrai^T^t^ T*a; Aftqu: q*i 11 ye; II 

n»** jrePTKt i<3 H ft**: ^ flira: l 

aw <tlt wt lift \*f « f^sijfe^i 11 h.0 11 

atnlwWG^T ?qi?B3ia h^t II ll.ll 

V>n* niraCl n^: wnwnmw 3« I1 1* \\ 

fi»s*uiiia<£t nfwro www wwri 11 1^ 11 

^qfttn fafrt<fl4rsfen5 b?i II in 11 

•rafet siott n«: 1^ $(*> urar«sa: 11 11 n"" 

The foreioini description of the different »r«*s and their application 
. Ac notship of deities is sufficiently informative. iBq is one of the five 
-unries of religious worship mentioned by the Kalikapurawa in the line 
'"iriS"!^ *£ * ** ^<llt*^"(chap. 73, verse. 101) and also describedat 
Itngtli in the same context. Of the two items of religious worship 
*»tafl0. vii.. """'V ^'ntioned by the Gandhasara I have already 
ncoidei »hove the testimony of the Kalikaput^a abogt »pij. I shall now 



11. Git(t4b«a i« h« CnHrfJiainrn call* .he H:aWR a. (%RtK?1?>"*- fulfilliae lh« 
4,., a* >l himu life vi». (it srn, (21 v4>nd(i] WW. H. il» i.IK lb* WWIi 
■ " -Wit. ..IT^ft^fel " i-«. u»»C»l Cot ih« •■iUp ol Cuto . This jmu»r» «..«- 



llWHtantHiccD lh» H--4SV.ll Uwlil 

w,*i, win »»d nlq. 



p. 73 ((olio 192);- 

*TSi%*»gM5: BH**ft*flI<: II U II 

;pw tivn«n<M(n ^ i 

*tmwn«r n#ftwrit s« at!** ll U I 

't(jlf-3*J ^«n 3e'"4; iRin^n u w ll 
wtqrftwwl p«i * iPTWniHlVOt l 
tllw* ^ am; Vim *vnrg«aii n t* n 

3Sfl: JWWl iwftw HI ^ I 

(flircnii ift«*t ftntfunraww ll H u 
*itwt«r«T^ AwsiflsqisiRc I 
o*m»: qiRaisn (fi**w*wpil ll ^» ll 
jjg tpi: €*il iflfim: qfttflifcm I 
htm : <H qfa rffcrw: qi«r«: ll *c II 

«MlT«filWfl1WV*3[WI: II U II 

witflttqFi ^ * <!*»! m^Rm a<ii i 
9^(3 m nftnr *pr nH 3WCH1: II (»■ ll 
«^q) i^q; tilfo*irs!jwn&: t 

iftfH; ftW^)l 5l"tHi W3 m ^ || vt I] 

iNtwIit forfar tfn <& n<lRfm: i 

fiNtsw »n»rw «F5 n*w a9f ^ h v\ ii 
fftwr^fi* q^i UTr: iftftw: qir. I 
7 «^£* ftafcmwrw «t*pt ll w n 

* »B foir utf gw *fe?i tWT i 
^ifjflnn! forrjr: gifisrc: ll v* ll 
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\%^ m ^1 innflit" a^K II v^ II 

ll3n«iiwii$qaiii sjjifNfa'ftsi'H l 
qi$taKa*nsiait<lfo ^TiRifl^fn^ n v* il 

hist ft^g l^*ft ^ft su^m^ra; il *e il 

ftywra r<a«UPT niatiwfa finqv: II tt II 

us ^i ifnft *n: »£iga ^ircjR^ ili^ n 
5t* 3«lfa wwvn fitsn S^pft air I 

atm^tqfM W^*"ft nftaa> w, » s\ li" 

The above discourse on the use of (Jfl in religious worship rod* now 
btarairsted with the following section called i^mqlJi 14 in the inflril^rro 
oldnCaUikjaKing Soraesvara (e. A.D. 1130): — 

bi^i 3*3^ *^5 ^S^fvtvi II £.« a 



ftJUI •tgv&f TH* -J*JS«ni 1 
unr^w ft ft** 5 ' ftrnqsna"'^ H *•">* II 
gi^ ftn»^WT7T(^ ftt»^'ft ^i> wa: i 
BwmAaift (il^ fa'irfsr ngflfV^r II > il 
gftsitRij jj^tRu qRi^Tt ira>«': I 
flftTWuq) >uR g*ntoiirts«i in n ». n 
wnf «nsR nil sisft mVH: «ignsn; i 

Wltl^lR?! qii vwprt* ag* n * II 

ftfirt^ji^jij am *rafaRi nm i 

q&* rfW ts^I gri«i «5^nft: ll * h 

M^T IT BHig*?l *jrt *if^Ma>* I 

r <nfttpT( qRq^*T.ll » II 



^Jlag^iwir ^a^^i^gftHtiiii. ll e. ll 
ii ^ Rffcurc ftitT«a»i^^*q. ll t» II 

HWiiiteinroria: w t *h5<w<t3 ¥? I 
S i itww^ *$nitn)s*naf»a: n \\ U" 
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The Gandhasara of GaiiRadhara states that the Gandhaiastra oc 
iritoce of cosmetics and perfumery contributes to the pleasures of kings 
( nii stowR ). This remark is substantiated by the above section on 
Hdjfn composed by a king himself who expressly states that it is meant 
tar reral use (fantnguqi (i s-irar ^ ^1(%:nm tjwWtwimiai etc.). 

While the sections on Gandhayukti in the Vifnudharmottara and 
the Atnipuraria describe the manufacture of cosmetics and perfumery, the 
utncts from the Kalikapurana and the ManasoUasa (e. A. D. 1130) 
illustrate the use of perfumes in sacred and secular spheres of Hindu life 
in medieval India (between A. D. 600 and 1300). Before we attempt a 
uutise on the history of Indian Gandhaiastra it is necessary to exploit 
fully all available sources which contain references to the Gandhaiastra 
tiihcron its technical or cultural side. Myown studies in the hiitory of 
die Gandhaiastra so far published have been designed with a view to 
providing enough material to other scholars who want to pursue this 
wbject further on the strength of new sources, either Sanskrit or non- 
S»nskrit. The identification of the several aromatic ingredients mentioned 
in the tents on the Gandhaiastra will have to be studied both from the 
technical and historical points of view, but I must leave this subject to 
ante competent students of this subject than myself. My own interest in 
this subject is purely historical and cultural. 
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10. Studies in the History of Indian 

Cosmetics and Perfumery 

Some Recipes about Perfumes and Cosmetics in t 

Gandhavado Section of the RasaratnUkoro of 

Nityanatha Siddha (13th Century fl. D.)' 

Durinl the tsst two Tears I have 
history of Gtmdfiaiaitra. In these pspt 
collect tolether Ume rem pertaining 
cosmetician J pcrfumei from different K 
in this paper (0 add some new material 
alrtndy recorded in my papers. This new material is found in a work on 
alchemy imia-vidya) called the Rasaratnabara assigned by scholars to the 
13th century A.D. My friendftajivaidya J. K. Shastri published in 1940 
in edition of the Vadi-hharfa (also called wftain — '*«nftwri 
•jrwumsiHl*"). Chapter 9 of this Khanda (pp. 139-171) deals with 
the Manufacture of minus' (jewels) and cosmetics (gandbavsda) as stated 
in the following opening verse of the chapter :— 

nWI'fl rjpa% i ? r i'5''W*T T *S^I TO finft I 

tnr<Nt (Wwwiftl Jpi <rw»t roni 

jrnr Bwgfts sqifB'T'm qiw iftawm H t II 

Nityonntha., the author o( the Rasaiatnakara, tells us in the above 



I. Vlitjeur. Bo-tot UruMnity. 5«plcnt»r. Illi pp. 14-52; Wra rnd.an ^nfi'fua^, 
F^-Utnb.lM), pp. 1SJ-10) . ^d,»,ti(.ropj BaHtflii. Vol. IX. Piri 4. 1945. pp. Uj-Ul, 
Mirultja 1'ufja. joLj-Aug. IMS, H9-I55 . Jo-r. Oatganaltu Jlia tiiurt* IMtitatt. Mil. 
Aoj. IMCvp 179- 294. 

a. AcnWiQ^ la rmiro*?d£f<flijra. . *urt on .tlrologt of Lh« IJib Ceolury by 

Htii.pr.bh4 sail, <b< s., (nigniq) n its pntMba pfcvui i« ™<>»i and /«>««■ (Hwffl) 

— ''WpppjlVwW^W "IT*5 TT3Hl^.l" >me J9 

Wnft HWft#A PTOllh! <p: ||" vent 40 ( Vid. p. 9 of 

iltWnmj, ccf. by H.5. Shum. , LiIiote . 15HS ). 



Gandkavada Section of Raiaratxahara » 

xisc tbtt plenty of wealth ( dhana) is the essence of life as it bestows all 
hippinesv For acquiring this wealth he is explaining in the present 
chapter the necessary means, viz., the knowledge of the manufacture of 
ralnas (jewels ot precious stones) and cosmetics and perfumes 
(tandhavOda).— Vetily these remarks are true for all times as the 
professions which deal with the sale and manufacture of these luxuries of 
human life have been most lucrative, as vouched by historical records. 
Articles of jewelry have a fabulous value, as also cosmetics and perfumery. 
The observation of the PaUcntantra viz. 

aHl ^ q;*3 a^N nfliS II" 
lutes that of all trades the trade in perfumery is the best, because in it 
•bat one has purchased for one (rupee) can be sold lor hundred (rupees). 

The chapter then describes the processes of manufacturing such 
r ai>Ku as TOPI, rsjftsr, JKMnfoi, lirtsnfiff, ywi, iHwwfw, J«lT.a, 
indHfTH, (verses 1—37). Subsequently verses 38—88 are devoted to 
the manufacture of fiftp, fii^J, f<M, §3^3, fil3, 4t, «»*l^a*, irft 
(inkf and $a. Verses 89—131 deal with the preparation < 
lad perfumes. They are as follows : — 

Pate 167 (1) q^TfUQq; ( Preparation of 5onrfal ) 
— "eefa PNl^ g ?(f)* igiR^: I 
aw iif£r fkm s*HA« t^a'ggn ll est n 

«R WH^I g<* iag% q*r, || to || 
WMRfj'fea Hllb IP^t *F^ H*H II tt II 
(2) jpjjmtfjrt' (Preparation of Camphor) 

— "•qer^'T q^ua^ieiqflraiHasflu i 
a^fm iltom *yn «mi ^t?: mnaa: n t* li 
fipqwri ^ %ii f^'wr aftn'r* ^^t 1 
g«w? !rrisiii i^aM Spt 4Mm* il e.* ii 



. of ink (for 



Esrpi . Rcme tic. ( Sea PrBcyav< 
4. ''•Thtwfl" ii desert! 

■ilb Uuilhi Coram tnliry (in KurJ 



$,<#* (■ **» C "" 

»i-w-^-**r'3r i 

** M <** wij 1 ^ "^ ! I 

W s«n* «V 1* B ^* **** " ( °° " 

inn 3«nfti ttnmr *«l/f nm^* 1 * I 
0,4, gaftf afWm Wiftfa II I • < » 
Ort^ft w(pnnr«ntft*wft l 

tafcnfonrj^wpfi law** I 

Poi« 168 (4) ««j.Q<tfjq.' 

— '■wi»3t Sei «< W«i wiwi I 
pikw wmt wfo« *•*( i t*v y 
■Actt, mwt, wjfl, iaO, ijinftvT i 



1 Em "WTfiNI «wfl" aUg «t n( D. o. B. 1. MS of ilw "PWH. 
f, Sm m, b>f* ib Uu Um of Kau (jits) trail In JtdiM pbannur belwm AD. 
1100 ud lltt la m-Wfti P («>«-< Nov ..Dec., IMS) pp. H7-H0. 

7. S- "«^fl*l *^"jT an folia Jlmd Jiol Um MSof mfl? (BO.R. In«iUU«J, 



Gandhavada Section of Rasaralnahara 

RlW fa*rfllfa«SR.f^T flfWT^^: II *o* II 

m^^flT^tT wia; %'\i sn<iifa.*wn i 

laVF win t<-iny ^ N^l <T?aau.«la; U t«a || 

^ipiw^sw^ n^wraift *naa it t»q ii 

^«nPa ajw«£* xwarsrt en aaq, u *<>£. II 

r^^i aw W wi awRinfi(4*i ja: ii Mo II 
3fc<nnfrWi ar^w^iist a swa i 
n'ftienfa ynflg &* Rrai si ?>a, u m u 
^i(M Pr#n a«n%a f^H i 

^a;tl marcut ftfawfl H>naa; u m n 
n-taS ^imi tfTO asai ^ifi?«ra^ i 

pate 169 (5) if'w'R CO 

aft* *i wfi4 aatf «ipi w*t.ii n\ n" 
— " qiwmam si win iS *n4 a "a 5? i 



M« m I'd" ""■""' "•"'•' 

Xl"*""""'^'''*!™'* 1 ' 

^q »fiw wi* w*^ *Z Si*"" « ' It | 

w , l« (6) W" (i ' . ^^, , 

iniHt*«*s5«" **«P!F ; fen II n. i| 
^ * rfaift gftaift ftftrtu i 

nfo b>» ft&ti ft""* atafori i 

-fanpi (ii) 
— "WMMh^jt 3 "F35 ' Wf 'Wl I 

wfljan ™ *W 'WgWTfltn || Hv II 

qfitftw^jri *t<$ «JJ) «T«it || nn || 

qidi $i^fi*s> fip^t Vi fa^fta: i 

waWroi*: «frtfhffln«; II t^i n" 
P«l« 170 (7) jqjfai 

— "*iiyft^ «5*3 J* mi 33; jq. | 

*&S*%* 3 6* T^azwin | 



* V»«r « w-4^ d «^„^ „,„„, M5) 
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q?n^ qu^ q3 n't 91 « 

wM* mit^n g,«Tii]i « ?*ra fw^ i 
sft: «T^ grf»n*i n»w^l qtafclH nt 1|" 
Verses 132 to 139 deal with ^ni^s^qn an d snnfclftfvSR. The 
including verse 140 reads as follows :— 

Patt 171 — "ST^I fraftwi^S 1H=r f^T JjO: tri^M*, 

m"<i nfta^JT sfaftfoTi HioraHn' n*^ i 
. Kai iptwri finrfta ijRf?WfT (?) «f^ 

The foregoing recipes oi several cosmetic preparations described in 
detail are not imaginary, though they appeal in a work on alchemy, which 
contains some mixture of fact and fiction. The experts in rasa-vidya in 
oediaeval times, known as Siddkas did possess a supernatural bent of 
Bind. In spite of this bent they were deeply interested in experiments of 
■I kind in their search fot gold. The cosmetics described in the recipes 
of NityanStha Siddha are real and not miraculous though we might notice 
in these descriptions a tendency to attach miraculous properties to actual 
preparations, which gave comfort to the users of these cosmetics on 
icwunt of their aromatic ingredients. Those who are interested in the 
industrial side of these recipes may try them and see if they have any value 
M-day. Whatever be their present worth they really bave a distinct 
plate in the history of Indian GandhaSSstra. 

The term *'lp«9T?'' used by Nityanatha in verse 1 (iF«aK hub) 
, n d verse 131 (ii*RT%3 it^H) is noteworthy. Of the two treatises on 
GandhoSiStra discovered by me one is called ''fl-a^l?" or a manual of 
Gandhalastra which records the several recipes for preparing cosmetics 
ind perfumes. 



11. Some Sanskrit Verses regarding the 
Manufacture of Rose-Water 

Found in a Manuiicrip! of the Bhojanakutohala 
Dated Saka 1773 (=A.D. 1851)* 

The Bhoiima-Kuiahala' of Ragunatlia Ganeia Navahasta (;„ 
PaticcKiia) contains a section on the properties of different wat er i 
Thisis called itfM'i. There are 3 MSS of this 1st ParUtktda before 
me for comparison v'a. (1) MS belonging to Rajavaidya Jagtap [ 
Kollmpur dated Sal/a 1773 or A. D. 1851. (2) another MS from J a g ta p 
collection belonging to Samji Nayak Punde U. A.D. 1680) and (3) a MS 
dated AD. 1803 - No. 59J of 1899-1915 in the Govt. MSS Library at the 
B.O.R. Institute. Puono. The MRllW referred (□ above is found in all 
these MSS. but the following c. tract called the '^l^K^^OT or a 
lection dealing w it h rose-water is found only in the first of the above 
copies of the work dated A.D. 1851. Presumably this eitract is a later 
addition to Raghunltha's Bhnianak«taha!a made by some one between 
A.D. J80J and 1651. 

The extract under reference is found on folio 57a inserted between 
the atctions pertaining to "*lMM W- " and "3WI5Tlft«HT: ■!. l t rM j, 
as followi — 

"*« ijatuliy miii awmS * 

frt aja^niWn ftia fra firftj^ i 

»w HHTsi ttS it$ n*i 5fl>f8 II 



2. Tl».'jra''rpHa"ii(i M , T M< .mI»r". Rlf buliai r»(kj ill in hi, •.TTOnnfo 
111.14 rtltn lojjina u "w(?t iprni: Wi\". EriJmlj ho ondmlaod "jpjTH" 

*-»r ud "gflH.l?«" mill! "mi..™.-". R.ghunllhl Ptndiw composed ihc «t»rt 
luiabrardtiolShiMjilhtCdaittuilVD. 1676. 

J. Fa « p.cmi( el tUniq^ Vide t)u* II (10)— p<«« M at An'n Mrtttal Sthm* by 
Taiioi iMfbal Coaoal. looian. 1*96. 
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J^w* a^Ja iMiaVunrmr li 

qifiRl gj Ag 1*15*3 iPa««I II 
{ta^i^fiiti ftsi^'i jorhptt: 1 
l^fiW: §i(«t^ AA «fc*rt aw ll 
ujjt 5T(mre>rf jynttui fiiv; 1 

5nmnfinftSl(g«!»HB! 1 

tftH<rj f%wflq«n*« n" 

When I found these verses in this MS of A.D. 1851 I was convinced 
of their interpolated character but as no such verses have been found in 
inj medical or allied works I wanted to publish them after making 
inquiries of Vaidya Garigadhara Sastri Gune of Ahmednagar if he had 

tfllK. Vaidya Garigadhar Sastri replied in the negative. I am, there- 
lore, publishing these verses with a request to other scholars to publish 
inT other verses of this type if they are discovered hereafter. It may 
euro out that these are the only verses on the manufacture of rose-water 
„ far found and hence they have their place in a historical study of the 
i^-flower in India to which I intend to devote a special paper in the 
Hitfntute. 

I am unable to determine the authorship of the extract pertaining to 
tot manufacture of rose-water as found in a MS of A.D. 1851 It seems, 
however, that Vaidya Raghunathji Indraji alias Katsbhat was acquainted 
■irh the above extract or a portion of it, as will be seen from the following 
passage on p. 452 of his fipjg 5FH published on 10th March 1893 at 
luugad !— 



I. V,de p, 1(1 ( nmt^qftfttE ) o( Aslahga Sn-lifralia ( Stllrllltilu ) «<1. hy ft. D. 
Kiijitidtkar, honi. WO. H*r*PI KiijavdeUr quoit-, uni hub Hrom lb* ^KJ^IW 
<ifaj&\—iCA D. 1)30) u D d>, gBlT^H^I in .hitb lb* word iftflTfl » ml parties 
ta coH-dsBcr, vers. ]*- "(flam' #q nW 1 >od 1*™ »- ""iWl* ^"]«3 J"! 



% Audita in Indian Cultural Hillary 

^J^«..MW^trfi J »it^ w rft« S jni „ 

S*^"^Jt«qnp: || 

II gtji: N pM: ac (flaij 17; nu^m i 

qift^ftwVmt 5HltuftTHR: I 

iwA II jfnti inftoWiro "rlwt 
PW wifii»ftBi)|H]is WB i I 
J^nSftOTT^'hK; nil 

The Ian verae of the above extract is identical with the last vetie oi 
the previous eitract regarding rose-water. Aa Vaidya Katabhat merely 
introduce it with the remark "HflW I am unable to state the source 
from which he hi) quoted it in hit book published 42 years after the 
Jagatlp MSofthe lirwj^r^. Evidently the process of extracting roae- 
wtter liven in the eitract under reference shows that the author of the 
timet wii thoroughly familiar with it, The rose-flower appears to have 
become popular in the Deccan during the Peshwa period of the Maratha 
biltory. In a poem' composed by Bhagavantrao Ysdava in praise of 
Nlolalheb Peafawl we find the following verse containing a reference to 
rjaTU :— 

In spite of the increasing acquaintance of the Poona court with the 
role-flower in the 18th century it is doubtful if any quantity of rose- 
witer was manufactured for court use in the first half of the 18th 



H itaciu in Maialbi. 11 ni 
CBDpuHd br Baafraalraa ndii'i, .best fittl (r«nd»n Mr. N»f«yinr»o Hadbamo. 

]>ti(inlir ol aiKboli (Diiirid Auucibadjiho'td ii to Mr. P. N. Fatwdhn. Tryambal, 
ill no! BbafiuuisYidaia. vu kiUadaitbcbaulaol Kbarda,— Tb« pons r«(ui alu b 

tmi, (toi^ nfy tlc . |p.iM). 

laihtliii <A fti*tn ud I rein iKordo) bj Saiui lunudua in hi) flTIjaajijj I bod » 
• ■dtaol rot Brno. }{, mtniion "gfKM" LU[| SQ»crnnd (ruin sueb u 'W 1 , 
"lflV, "tJoTTl", 'W«" all of "bid aralaiaaddiiiou 10 Indian, mattria muitu. 
(Vila pp .Ov-fiBinniSHJr^ TOR ITO, (d. by C. C. Gondhaltttr, BbiretbbO.ua Fitu, 
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centur*. In fact we find Raja Shahu* writing to Kanhoji Angre on 
I3ih April 2723 ordering him to supply candles and gulab (rose-water) for 
hi) own use. This reference seems to suggest that rose-water of local 

cou rt needs of Shahu who. having been brought up at the Mogul court, 
iu fond of rose-water. The rose-water was a fashionable article of 
luiuty at the Mogul court since Baber'? time and its importation by sea 
and land into India is often noticed in contemporary records of foreign 
traders in the 16th and 17th centuries. 1 

It itdifficut to find references to tbe use of Hulab and its product! in 
Sanskrit works on Indian Materia Medica composed even after the Mogul 
advent in India. I may, however, note here some uses of tbe rose-flower 
• ad its products as found in a work on medicine represented by two MSS,' 
one dated a.D. 1787 and the other dated A. D. 1824. This work is called 



6. Vide Iciier No. 51 |Pah«i Dadir Selection No. a) diled IJh-173)- Shi.hu 

c iwnm in M bonln supplied (o Kiohoji. Tbe weight ul the uodlo ordered m 
"fllT VTS HHI 1R Til" a* naiad io thU letter. Id Idler No. 91 (AD. 1715 ») Sbebo ordered 
[ro-Kuboji 100 bollleiof rose-»»ter (•«• gflH fatt), «0 auU« ead a«T»\or lohtcco 
if Sural lud Bagdad. 

7. Vide p. KJ 91 S^l,„„l»,, C Jhmfa r./ B«. BHi.ll ,n iJu (..lis 0,*Kl IIMO-IMO] 

Lnnioa, 1«8— Uth Jnouatr 1635-The !hip Diamond arrived [ram Penie •Ilk whih 

B. One or these MSS is deposited in the library of the lUjuwade Sannbedhin Hindi r, 
rjsuJi*. It is described by VaidyaBiodu Midhavn Pandilin tbefcqfJ^mB (September ml} 
pp.BJ.fii. 

This MS begina - 

"i8»]>frtnn- -m: ii tfitn*^ w. li w>i le-trrc* isflq "siirftn snn gafspfati 
■m-s Wijo-t irei ii an ftgftim fti«i^" 



"eft rfr^as wn7fn B*ra mi* ftwa n tj% i*et u m\ 9m II ejfta bbit 
B«m trti ifa (*rc <ra «j*?n w(r a^trj iw i| jte?*; *tw wgi n" 

TbejubjeeUoI (he 1] Chapter, ire . 

i-TOfa'li, njwft^r, ^iflqflgi ; n- firt^*?i ; in- win ; (v-gft*i ; 

V-waf . vi-Usm ol miiiurei egticdi diicUei ; VII-ajIffT . VUI-^aJ ; 
IX-gftci IbiKKc, type) , X-^I5)1 and <n* ; Xl-faa^, tdt; •<*■ i xii-Mli, ; 

xin-^anw. 
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HhnnftBiudconuBinf 13 Chapter*. In Chip III. which deals withth* 
■mii.r.dtcoctioMortltnct*, then is reference to the g«T«J flower. 
Again in Quo. V. whichdeill with W,_the lj4im flower is referred to. 
It ii al*o found in Chap. X dttling with *l&fl and 11*. 

I hive takenthcibove reference) from the description of the Ohulii 
MS ol the work ■■ gi«n by V»idya Bindu Madhava Pandit of the 
Ayurvrdlslirim. Ahmcdnagtt. According to Mr. Pandit tbe language 
of this work it* miiture of Sanskrit. Prakrit, Hindi, Urdu, Marw a di_ 
Gujarari ind other languages and dialects. Perhaps the MS would be 
utrfulforlhe itodrntiof the hiitory of Indian linguistics as the MS ii 
dated A. D. 1787, which suggest] that the work was composed earlier than 
tbildttc. 

Another MS* of the work has been recently acquired by the B. O. B_ 
Inttitute. It is dtted A. O. 1824 It contains the following reference* tn 

gtrnffi and pmm 1 *'.— 

Fol, U' "i*r m 3 31™ «t ■«? <n& V 
Fol. 12* '^wW*f»wHf» |»»ftiH 
A ^tw) Jan * TO bt% k 11 
"51™ ft in I fi vn nr% * 11 
Fol. w* l ^m*"*" 
Fol. 21' "ipm *n tn" 



1 1*1 wr#d *0 ll hni •.gs *talfl **fl || nun onTl *ft v^? II w* 9ura 

*^l IX TOH CTfl II" hc 

" r#iB( A |p da idjfe Tfnrhi ftnfft faifl life vfeaf.3 *fcrf« 
(W ■A «?i ll <ri io»i atrwrro 'ra> wnfafrf qii l » wit flWwia* i^I 
(N mil : IH l II II " 

10. C*«t$i*Nw*n I7M t ^lai gtNl" ni no) It. honour ■ d«c«od*nt ol ibe 
nMi.Ndu.tw TIM. (Vi*. p. » 0, jvrtw. ©.^ w; wh „, „ ,«,, Frto „^ , 7a 
CMUb*iF«« nMan ,t M |w*i.l. DuUtttM w (M „,«» ^ wMh ^ , 1W> 
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Fol. 22* "*jsm it mrc alai i " 

Foi. 22* '*ipn« tt* «rii ntrrO % rpnw «1" etc. 
(Fol. 29 , -"*wiO rftj") 

A MS of (he present work dated A. d. 1878 has been described on 
pp. 71 and 302 of the catalogue" of Hindi MSS by S. S. Das who give* »o 
information about the date of the work or its author. 

We have noted in the foregoing discussion 4 MSS in all of the work 
(taWWtaout of which three are dated A. D. 1787, 1824 and 1878 
rtjpectively. The Dhulia MS of the work is the earliest dated MS of the 
nrk to far discovered and hence important. 

Another MS belonging to the B. O. R. Institute of a work oiled 
^yjqwj (wl) " dated A. D. 1849 (Sarovat 1905. Saka 1771). It refers 
to the preparation of gulkand by the use of (ugar-candy, rose-flowers, 
affron etc. li follows :— 

Fol 14* "ga*? -n^f ii m$i. %v i <*rftfli*ft i njxn -pr m iftll S II T5 li" 

The foregoing references to the use of the gulab flower in the Indian 
materia mtdica though introduced very late show clearly its {rowing 
popularity in India. 

I shall close this short paper on the Sanskrit verses regarding the 

manufacture of rose-water by the following usages of the term tpn j n the 
■case of role-water and role-flower found in the work of the celebrated 
Hindi poet Biharl (A. D. 1603-1663 )" :— 

Biharl" in his m*i refers to the use of rose-water in the following 



II. Fint Tritnni.il Rtpart 0.1 the Sure) /or HmJi Mil by 9iu Sondir D... 

(V«.70--No. l«6-<>,fTFfttfl (*fa. NoiMob wild be known >b«ii ibh udw o( 
ceiciJ bockl. Tbt lollmit-R -oil o! hi= hu teen dlieoitred" :-''S3^l^1V -A UsUk 
w Hindu iynaa ol medicine. The MS it dned IS78 A.D." 

pi(« jtrt-iM rs)-ai3at*pNi by <F».i*i*a (*n i» i«..>"-b«u«>g © mu 

It Vid.p.SlBoi B>-^H>T ^fi*lit*J bvS.Chii.iv Pooo.. 1«W. 

1). Viae p. -llol TnilflCfUjal Ciflfjfl «.'JJ-*D exiled hy BftllttUllbnttollU, N. 5. 
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*N ft b.*!j»tw nl g^it § =r ma ll" 
Explanation :— 

■"ftwiaWBta (flajfl^qri awn *jhs> TiamfasfPi (g«n «,) 
«i*ffett vufoi anfc will to ifig«i g<fli»& fi.*j»fi 9&$ th^h 
«0 aanr h" 

In the sine poem Bihsrt refers to the uses of rose-fiower as follows :— 
( ofllBtptl^ )— 
(t) ''«wm ft5 g»i» * >pn wirw qif i" 

Explanation :— 

sgHwrti «fi awn KqaHMn^rftftiai!" 
(l) "lOailsBiitfqfiSlnaftr i" 

Etp/anotion :— 

"HiiHijjgBiftsiitinifftas m^ ftslrasjsi gs rfqwrfa II * 

It would be interesting to record some us-iSes" oi the work 33PJ in 
other vernacular works of the 16th and l'/th centuries in the manner of 
the Hindi poem of Bihlil. 

1 close this paper with a request to the students of the history of 
Indian medicinal science and other scholars to publish an; Sanskritor 
vernacular tens pertaining to the manufacture of rose-water preferably 
prior (o A. D. 1603. 



Vldcp. nisd PiKCBJicimllndwo History Cangras, Calculll, 19)9. Mr. N. L 
tubti Ihsnia.nHr /nliWI |Eii-l-j«IuH) «1 [he Court Ot Sblh J*hitl(A. D. 
ii lolW. 1- 



la presetted tbi Etnpercr 



12. Recipes for Hair-dyes in the Navanitaka 
(c. 2nd Century A.D.) and their close 
Affinity with the Recipes for Ink- 
manufacture (after A.D. 1000)* 

Recently I published a paper 1 on Che History oi Ink -manufacture in 
India, recording some recipes (or ink-manufacture, the earliest of which 
belonged to the 13th Century A.D. In all these recipes I noticed the use 
of ingredients, herbal or metallic, used for giving the necessary colour to 
the ink I now find that these recipes have a close affinity with the 
recipes for hair-dyes (Keiaragah) given in a text, 1 which is 1000 years 
earlkr. if not more, than the Rasaratnakara of Nitya-Natha-Siddha, who 
records the earliest recipe for ink, so far as I know, I propose, therefore, 
to record in this paper a brief analysis of the texts about hair-dyes of c. 
2nd Century A.D. and compare it with that of the tents about ink-recipes 
(c A.D. 1200 onwards) already recorded by me in my previous paper. 
Chapter 10* of Navanitaka (Prakarana II) reads as follows :- 
" [...*'] *[!]«:[■] fa«*ct1 ll^H i 
su [ st ] WlMrswwWrt [ ' ] firs: qfacWrcR: II 1 II 





'Dharaltyaf tfya 'Bombay, 1930). Vol. XI. pp. .045. 




1. VidePracyvfpj (Catania, 1946) Vol. III. No. 4. pp. 


1-15. 


1 This leu is NfltonKntii edited by Kavirjj Bain. 
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TbeTentli Chapter : Formulae lot Hair Dyes 




{Veneivl) Boil aod oleander io sesame-oil. Thb 


. >pp),.d as ao 



turn ia en approved remedy lorluroing greyhair inio black. 

(fMaod 89»t) A pasle made of Prapaunjarllia ud U9Je> aod applied as a planer, il 



Studit, m /lufcmCu/luro/Hi,,^, 

[ ] [ f H >< to: ifK^rrr-r. , 

"tor *im4\ * vvrRmnaqT inn 
rt* *nr: %■» wqH«f«in: ltvJr 

"•WWII tf "^ [' ] «V^>: i 

Wlfj*» &m wWfTW! QV l|£l| 

Wl*J-i (W f&WJw ^ <if%»7f^ \\3\ 

cd * B&n » «m"t www ^ lien 
WtflBF 3#* fox aftw^To^ I 

fcn (i) aoori nnn: mi * ngw | 



{BibHdIMil [afari. ntkJtil. ud rt( F*PP"' mitt «il(i •»!« low 1 p«it(SSJ«) 



u4M)£*lpkuaol Corps, Ira fcn-BOi inUHlai). 'tlplute of inn. Hj< 
*. poaiWrt ira. CUM ( Uiliji pm am mnlum), Sahwfam (Sib) 
J.ud»(%BlialEiJipBdbtl.<B*pu1oIacb. (M8l coiled -ith oil <* bJcrie 



l»9 u4 ttO ) Cm j»«ki ofLbc join a| BMbbI j> (Ed ifU lltak, lb* W quanta) nf 
•A -3— H* "( Ik^iia. b-1.1 is ™ Kwhn dJ oil, will onki e-«i • aw u in 
bWi. (HOD) ii nl] wn ndU lid per bur lot ivalvl ion wilhio ■ ml lud lot u 



n)Tw>[»liolifa.iuon i< llt«nn: IRouilfaa) BO* p*l> oi LiqunkaH 
i> lSr^*TO IUM|- md la pilm si oil ol bdMic mrrobmlM. (MX| 
■ dBBkuin iBd fat In o«T», •■) l^liMi uoori U U BlhilB. 



Recipss for Hair-dyes m Nawe»M*k* 



HT^JT ? 1^4 if W vMAf lit til 
§*IWB: «fl vttfi^fa qftwft HUH 

■ tunwuiim : aft: m: w 4 03*** I 
«** tr*ira3n! ■iafrr-ii f*i%l mull 
rw^ pi ifiMnfM aia ir^vii 
nei»«: *r*j ibp*3 Ena^ tfru mill 



(fftVMt) Tike*) oil [am of u Ban lh» one alfi. of aufl of Ok ibr« rayi 
m and blea low . aim of the (tail (J Pialirala (Vaaf*tria ifiaoia). (JOS> ml 
ianof. mo of loaf prpptr awl lea in of union iUiilrrii crftbua) . add 1 iVic 
eu. eartb from tbe rooo of (bt {Imau ««. 

Tvcdjt tighih L*jJ : obvn 
POT) Frail of Kaaabba (Tenniaaliaujanal. and In kadi.-, of inwoil, 
•Mi ia oil of bclrrit BinWin -lowly grsr 1 gentle In- 



XI 

(9104161 Taaotaaihree mjivtolin: fla.a> of utiai (BulBu cri-ru) J 

Ifrfaarr* (Gael in* ubcrca). flo-en of kaiat*i (TamiuJa ujua) aerad of tot <aj*>. 
ud (nil of Rpdml* (Vucurii ipidou), 1911) alto rnlpbue of ins. Urwm of Asa 
fTenaaoln trnau ton), iodigo. bint Imitt, knnn of Ibt root-nail of Ibe lotr>. nf)AiaW of 
umi. buck nuold. and. pMdsed iron. (9121 alio bxb laoUriU. lob S'"'"*- 
MadlruU ({imioun Sam bat). Joice of Bblngui^ (Eclipa alba) ead oil of btoii 
•rnealaa, (9I3| Mil tbe vbolc ■iib ■ decocrioa of Avni IT molilalia b— I ■nib) tod lot ii 
•Bad eduiled foe las daij iu a una I of iron. Toed boil ii ibonaajblT over a (mile fn. 
|M<! aid add Bit one half aimscb of fobta. -bkb bad ibeo kepi placid ia alodfi (Fbaonoto 
MaopHad Mln frtiutclai Kjnbu/vhli). Tbao on Ua r"~ "ttotalf uiD. aanaf 

oaT) bod) w iib the three niTrobilins. and dieting on Kbicbail, sae iboaldN IU nil v ■ 
naiat, Lodoaa of hoc lukti u a tiox. vilb care lad iaibelttnd ipsa. (916] Woo.™ ibai 
boawMia lioad. penia gh eraiibna of ihh oil to nrina to bm a> u nbbA bo -01. 
Ids Iba admiontrailoa of It. pes una black bair, 
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ftwri ^ mrt $<ri«ftsfr sflntowPr =* i 

«j»m wf $*H «1 Sflfx^ (fir | 

n [...]mtp[flr]*W: *"iff [mg]^ i 
b: q (1 ) to* ■% a 1*1; i«n*i .■ iiie.ii 

Sin^w (ftHT^Adlnftritai: I 

wi^»hrW« *$& titf\4s mm 
i «i*tR* i g (nRMtN HSfl'ate i 
*nt <r) n* im> afa l*itf 3wi IR1II 

Xfrvn m<ti ^ g* MMwfawrfojJl 
<jji aal«fm& na<^nrt>«w* Html 

tow sfrrai g^'f" wmft <o"l irui 
Show (tow: fliqw^n^i arfa^u 

eft itrimr:" 



•uppo.'wd in the ab 
aifullows:- 

(I) Bffliln . 
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(2) il^n - Attain (AHK)-Bezoar, Gall-Stone, Serpc«- 
Stonc. 

(3) W^Bl^l - ! *l*BT^) (AHK)= Solanum nigrum («fl>ot) 
•(3) *#W, tffasr, tfsfl-Dyer's Indigo (AHK). 

(4) (tad! — Long pepper (AHK), Marathi faTaS 1 , 

•(5) *nw — 5fla* (AHK)~Ink nut, Chebulic myrobalan- 
*(6l WT"3* = Emblic myrobalan {AHK), Marathi *ni3T. 
(7) "5>5' » t sagn (AHK) = A kind of sensitive plant; 

Marathi aiaia *K, 
(B) 3<*R.—3W*1 (AHK)-= f Calamine, Carbonate of Zinc 
I Sulphate of Zinc=Mar. raarafl 
(9) 3OTI- 5sn (AHK)— Nutgrass, Cyperus rotundus, Marathi 

•(10) W^laR -Green Vitriol (AHK)-Iron Sulphate, Marathi 

(11) y^R^n- ( $«(N»l. 

'(IB) <rfl"i — «I|^f (See No. 40 below). AHK mentions W s 

and (ltf>l- 
(U) ift — Croton plant ,AHK)- Jotropha montana, Marathi 

Bimwttz, 
(14) «<^T — (Sida rhomboidea, according to Hoernle). 
'(15) *HM a: — 1 JS' !3 '- (AHK)-Traling eclipta, Marathi "W, 
*(16) f^*a* : -=Beleric myrobalan (AHK), Marathi $&i. 

(17) w,- 5*h*( AHK) -Milk. 

(18) »<3 ( 5R «= lelng (AHK), Sweet- wood, Liquorice, Marathi 

(19) (inff^-AHK Mentions tin:=.wrft*:, Perhaps wsraft may 
be a sprout of srota tree. 

(20) chw; - ^aila (AHK) Lodh tree (white variety). 

(21) sg: - farila* (AHK)-Marathi $\at (See No. 16 above) 
•(22) w»faq, = Black iron (Cf. *wo#f.«0 (AHK) = «tsisi)(<i- 

Steel (f."iiq«n). 
(23) s(5iH-qfiR(Ghee) AHK. 



TbNuunkmirk 
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'(24) ftwii-AHK (Three myrobalanj (flirt, (him, wiflWc). 

(25) ^"Mns-Blue lily (AHK), Symphaia Camilla etc. 

(26) ft«ii« *« - Friul of fnw iree (See Tiwr _ Apie'i 
Dictionary fti«a (AHK)- Mauritius Plum). 

(27) ■Mq.-Sulphide ofLead (AHK). Marathi i<m 

(28) fta&HflR-l'iper root (AHK), Maralhi fiq*«.*r. 

'(29) «m-"1-Leaf or =flBj<i Twril (Juttieia Ecbolium) 

Maralhi VI3I flfti (AHK), 
(3D) ih.-H.ti:)- Black Plum orjamoon; AHK), Maralhi aij.3. 
(31) ^ju-wf-Fruii ofu^isf (AHK), Marathi v&n «is*r. 
'(3!) Mira-iln-Oil of Mm i fcrr). 
'(33) «w-S«"nl-Flower offline (See No. 29 above 1 . 

(34) *T*q«:-*ipitt (AHK), Maralhi Rmj, nlmfl r. 

(35) *fB^5"H-Floworor«^ w (See No. 31 above). 
'(36) ^jTfl.mqu-wiar* <l" (AHK) the seed of mango fruit. 
'(37) ww-f^iin- Flower of Kino tree (AHK), Maralhi mm. 

(38) ftafl*«ft-ftTO--«S (AHK) Knot on (he lotus Stalk. 

(39) wawi i *(n- ? .VI ud of (he colour of *S* (Sec No. 27 
above). 

'(40) titl^nh-Powderof iron (See No. 12 above) «f»CT alio 

meana «<]t (AHK) Agallnckum, 
'(41) wctmIUt-wwiiI (AHK), Maralhi (wifl, Wild Egga 

Plant. 

(42) Qirui-mRqi (AHK), Marathi iii<1 «trt, Indian 
Sanaparilla. 

(43) Rtffll-'nm* (AHK) according to nj 

>'vis<m%l (according to fimv^q), 



I. R^PHI miy BKUi tTOfHlVT, menlluont by Surrufu. D.illifj (c. A. D. 
Iipliio' "*Sfo«1 41 a*) (lltaat), .ith lilt colour ol -hith -onto ptinl lh«r fai|;«- 

uigieljool i>uil(i.rl|j » iui[mnt I" ™>»l mi. In Ills Katun rial] flc,^tfl n prtii 
u u UfKdimt t>« nope lot Hur-dyt. Thougo II Ltdificull looiovcDi ll«*'< tqul" 
H(lN*l niihRclllMHBDocDniii.daitiliaia^qlsB*! tt SusmU Jwl "WRtt o) 



■(44) 



above). 
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■ Extract or decoction of *re=t (See No. 37 



*(45) 


*iRSJt<IB-111H ■ 


Black iron 


vessel. 








(46) 


S^R " 3'«R (AHK) Vinegar. 
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Hair-dye Recipes in Navanltaka 
(c. 2nd cent. A. D.) 

ma (No. 24) 

#rra:No. (15) 

gpi(No. 29) -Black iiizi 

^aoiwKNo. 36) 



WtR(No27) 



*>rf (No 40) 



Ink-Recipes after c. A. D. 1200 

Formula for Ink in Rasoralna- 

kara (c. 13th Cent. A. D.) :— 

ftT.ar =No 24 
>flri =No. 15 
Afe -No. 29 
4laiH =No. 36 

usara ■ Marking nut 

W9tr.TR -Oleander (Mar. %w) 

flig inn - Copper vessel 

<!m; =a kind of gum (Mar. tal) 
Tssian ^lamp-black Cf. No. 27 

Ink-Ttcipts : vtrses about 300 

year i old ritordid by Mum 

Puiiyauijayaji 

fl(**= f No. 29 (s^i) 

Hif-No. 15 

ftT.ai-No. 2 + 

*i*fta-No, 10 

all -No. 40 



* J ,.* I**** Culture! Hutvry 

_' 4*3 -No. 3 
(ft 5) Indfl* «s»w from r**^ 

et« 

rqjn=t - On 



:iar,ft-J 



•jrque -Lac dye 
s ^ <m) - are <^j ^ 
Dictionary. "Ptei 

—■0* (•*!)-! No. 37 and H 
-HH (*""*) from «fe tn* 

-am (W) 



Ink recipes recorded in ,*». 
Series. Baroda, 1925, p. 9ji ' 



Hi (No. 4I)-Rntf 



fin^gro« (Marathi fc#) 
— OTJI< 

— HT^Rfl or WWW 

— qiVtrr*R 

— Prnip?, »sfe,**F=., «^IJ< 



A fiance at the above Cable will show that cut of more than (I 
prdienttof Hsir-dT'vredpcs recorded in the Navanltaka (about 2nd 
uart A.U) about 10 inftadieo a are found in the recipe* for Ink- 
uohcture that were current in India after c A.D. 1000. These ink- 
bpea oar have been current in India eren before A.D. 1000 but we ban 
liwivertd anj documentary evidence CO prove their exact mmpnm 
it, however, Kajnoahk to nrppoae chaC the chemical properties of ceroa 
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rhem n uk tbe<e veri inaredienr* lor the iu.nut.ciui. of different 
enfacc* br which the? could be uwd with advantage. At any rata the 
Cfcaaianr of Indian Ink-manufacture n c1o«It related to the Chcmisti* 
ol Hiii-djn Whethet the one ha> been evolved from the other it i» 
difficult to ht in the preient state of our inveitiaation. To produce a 
deep bUck or Hue black Hair-dee waa the object of the Hair-dje recipe*, 
while to produce an ink of these colours was alio the object of the Ink- 
recipe*. The fewness of these colours m alio dented by the manufact- 
ure™ of Heir-dre and Ink respectively 

Varahamihira (c. AD. 500) in hi* Brhat-Samhitl (Chaptct 78- 
GemUurukri) refers to the importance of Hair-dre and record* a recipe 
for it •■ follows {pp. 419-430 of J. H. At ha lee* Edition. Rainaim. 
1674):— 

'**Tnrn iplft»J"rwiri w rjTiiH awrf«jtl*f(i I 
wml arJwtmi i f t fOrrtfla^iijnrHni li i II 

•w iw djuir-i. Ann^ 

fawi< ITflrt fffy JJWTM W 
OTT ft^JlfW+rfc H % || 

•n* ftdft wSftuaj 

^•J'PfljIWIilfJemfrm I 

tfffTcm: npi^i 

1«rf*9pi m-fgiflrl ft: 

wTiTBm 7 ^ Itntfty-fl^ i 

«pg:3* u»to«J Pp9%h tl v n" 
Toe ingredients of the above recipe for a hair-dye are as follows . — 
(I) "ncm— Iron vessel 

and "iTpjqf —Powdered Iron 
(2) "its*nefWT: = Grain oflfl* (Marathi) 

or Paspalum Scrobiculatum 
(3) TOTOTf%= Leaves of Madar {Marathi «r4> 

or Swallow-wort 
(4) vnm% = Marathi wist, Emblic Mjrobaian 
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Of the above four ingredients two have been mentioned 
both in the Navnmiaka (c 2nd Century AD.) and the Ink-recipes 
(afier A.D. J000). These two arc (1) wte^ij and (I) sunn* (included 
in hW.*n), The remaining two ingredients viz. (1) •fs*tin§M and 
(2) b«t* are evidently an addition to the ingredients for Hair-dyei 
mentioned in the fiavaittlaka. 



STUDIES IN THE 

HISTORY QF TAMBULA 



13. References to Tambula in Indian Inscriptions 
between A.D. 473 and 1800* 

Though the history of the betel-chewing habit of the Aryans in India 
lor about 2000 years can be easily established on the strength of literary 
sources, it is difficult to get any references to this habit in inscriptions 
especially prior to A. D. 1000. It is. therefore, necessary to record 
■'hatever references one can gather in inscriptions in respect of Tambula 
or betel with its ingredients like the Chunam. Catechu etc. In continua- 
tion of my studies in the history of Ttimhala and its ingredients,' I record 
below some references to T&mbalu in inscriptions with a view to providing 
to my historical study a steel frame of inscriptional data, the chronology 
of which is more definite than that of literary sources on which I have 
depended for the history of the cultural aspects of Tambula. 

The earliest reference 1 to Tambula occurs in an inscription of A D. 
473. In 1939. I made inquiries with my esteemed and learned friend 
Dt. H. N. Randle, Librarian, India Office Library, London, about 
references to Tambula if any, in Greek and Roman sources. Dr. Randle 
replied to me seven years after my inquiry. It is very rarely that scholars 
who are engrossed in their own work, remember inquiries from brother- 
scholars for a long time and send helpful replies to such inquiries. I, 
therefore, reproduce below Dr. Randle's reply dated 28th September, 1946 
with my grateful thanks to him not only for this reply but for bis 
scholarly co-operation with me for more than twenty years as the 
Librarian of the India Office Library. 



•Sam/* Bhutan IHrnhiirpur. lull), pp. 308-2li 

1. lamliankiuliony friend Dr. LokcshChnndriof NiKpur for drawing mj 

bj M. Gon.lt. Dtputy Supotinien.lem. Con. Carden., Ui Ba B h. Bangilort<bViunical 
Lr>!!c<t. Harvard UMvcmiy. Vol. 14. No. 8. (IS-l-loji, pigm 161-214). The < 

veuHdaannally in India. Ottr 56.000 ion; of bittl.pin ara imparled isio India i 
Allihe inrplui beiol.nui prmlnciionol Caylon, Siraiu Selilmeeu. Indonesia ate., i* - 
bj India. The acreage of belcl-nalm culiivation a as follows ;- Ite id tuy Stale (I2.7C 
Hjdra- (I0B. wo) Mysore (14. SCO). Burma 1)0. 7501. Bengal and Ai-am [greater acre 
UTOIhtrSlaKl. 

i. Tail rararaici nan bean uiaitioaed by nylrindiSnri R.N. Saltiortand SI 

(J) U/til tit Gupta Agl. \2) Palol* i m Gujarat. 
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The pan pertaining to Tombala in Dr. Randle's letter referred to 
above rcidi is follows .— 

I have had in mind since 1939 an inquiry which you then made as to 
references in Greek and Roman authors to betel. Schoff in his translation 
ofrhe Penpfui say* th.it McCiindle was mistaken in finding a reference 
to itttl there. The reference is (□ trade in cassia-leaves. Certainly 
malabatlircn represents tamata-natra and one does not see any reason why 
Mil-lmt should have been eiported. I chink (he result is negative, It. 
there i i no reference in Greek and Latin. 

I. hall be interested to leatn how far back you have traced reference, 
to btlil in Sanskrit works. I remember a reference in rhe Mandator Silk 
Wiavtti imcriplio* of i?3 A. D, ( Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions No. 18) 
lineill-12 (of the inscription) :- 

9nT,*H"flW»n wraisalsfo i 
snflM: fRtnj^fil n aisrawurn 

qnsqEtn-fs-am^i n3 i!" 

1 took thiito mean : — 

'Nov women-folk may be young and lovely, and they may have the 

customary garland and pan and floners to hand, but they will 

never go to meet a lover in the trysting place unless they have first 

put on their two-piece garment of silk'.' 

The stania quoted above from a silk-weavers' inscription of A. D.-173 

would serve as a good advertisement for any silk-manufacturing modern 

mill as it advertises silk garments in quite a modern fashion. In fact the 

ancient Indiansilk weavers rightly claimed the credit of providing an 

added charm by their silk garments to young and beautiful ladies bedecked 

with gold necklaces and flowers and with their lips reddened by the use 

of Tambnb. This make-up of ancient Indian damsels remains almost 

unchanged during the last 1500 years, with the only exception of the 

lip-stick which is now used for giving colour to the lips instead of the use 

of Timbttla for the same purpose. But the use of the lip-stick has not 

Ipresd to the country side, where tbe use of Tombula is v 

an aid to beauty. 



il Eoidm "Mi i«te and b.m Ihwj and (loweti, eue 

*i*ta: linn ^ &* ai^-mmm Ed. ] 
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The reference to Tambala in a Gupta inscription of A. D. 473 
supports the present belief of some scholars that Tambala was introduced 
into India from the South Sea Islands like Java. Sumatra etc. during the 
early Gupta period as a result of the increased maritime contact of India 
with these islands. The references to Tambala and its ingredients found 
in Kalidasa's works, and the early medical texts like the Caraka Saitihita, 
Kalyapa Sajhhita. SuSruta Samhita etc. are in harmony with this in- 
scriptional reference of A. D. 473. which further confirms the verses 
about Tambala in the section on Cosmetics and Perfumery {.Gandhayuhti. 
chapter 77) in the B r hat Sarhhita of titt celebrated astronomer 
Varahamihira. who was born about A. D. 490 according to S. B. Dikshit. 4 

In the Nagar inscription of Dhanika dated (Vikrama) Samval 741 
I- A. D. 685) edited by S. S. Guleri in the Bharota-kaumud\ (Dr. R. K. 
Mookerji Commemoration Volume). Allahabad, Part I. 1945. we find 
references to karpQra (camphor) and Tambala in the following eitract : — 

Pate 274— lines 8 and 9 on the inscription:— 

sai* (*>) ft aaifcsn ageft vfc-qjtw 
HflgflTHii aiift =i b? i> i(f*h) ttntsui |l l » li 

«*qta*ift afaaftna^tnfa I 
a(ai)»\«u*nfiaiiiwi(s qw 

«~h«*H^S^l^fiff^l|)Diq.ll « n" 

The foregoing extract gives us a description of tbe sorry plight of the 
wives of the enemies as a result of the exploits of the king, whose wrath 
brought tears to the eyes of these wives and removed tbe smiles on their 
faces and the red colour' of Tambala on their lower lips. 

Tbe following references to betel-nuts and Tambala in old Kannada 
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inscriptions in South Kanara and the Bellary District ol the Madras 
Province ate noteworthy as they show the production of the belel-nuis and 
betel-leavts between A. D. 750 and 962 in South India. South Kanara is 
still famous for its betel-nuts as it appears to have been more than 1200 
yean ago. The Kannada inscriptions under reference arc as follow*:- 

U) Inscription of A. D. 750-70 (South Kanara of Madras Province) 
refers to the word 'aJaityS meaning 'of areca-nuts' (vide p, 115 of 
'Historical Grammar of Old Kannada by G. S. Gai, Deccan College 
Research Institute, Poona. 1946). 

The word Wol'e' means 'areca-nut.' The word for nut-cracker viz. 
WfclM' current in the Marathi language fot more than 400 years is of 
Konnaja originasl have proved in my paper on the Indian Ntit-cracher.' 

(2) Inscr.ptionof A. D. 962 (Bellary District of Madras Province) 
refers to Tarnorifam' (area-nuts, leaves etc.. vide p. 163 of G. S. Gai's 
Grammar of Old Kannada referred to above. 

The production of btttl-nuts on a large scale in llie districts of the 

Bombay Presidency including the Karnatak and South Indian distticts 

from A.D. 1000 onwards is amply vouched by the following inscriptions:- 

A.D. J02S-A stone-slab inscription at Hosur in the Gadag Talukaof the 

Dharwat District of the reign of Jagadekamalladeva I records the 

grant of an areca-nut garden and house sites made by Aycha-gavunda 

•o the baiadi constructed by him in memory of his wife (vide 

Inscription No. 65 on page 55 of Bombay Karnatak Inscriptions. Vol. 

I. Parti, Madras. 1940, South Indian Inscriptions. Vol, XI. Parti). 

AD 1061-Ibid, Inscription No. 96(Dharwar District) records the gift 
of one papa and 100 areca-mils on every artca-palm garden to 400 
mahajans of Branmapurl. 

A.D. 1050-Inscription No. 107 (page 62 of South Indian Inscription!, 
VoL IX. Part I. Madras. 1939) records the gift of land With some rows 
ol areta-nut Irtet, a flower-garden and an oil-mill to VidySnidhi 
Panijita for the service ol God. 

A.D. 1079-Ibid., Inscription No. 141 records the grant of land for rbe 
service of Crod RameSvaia. The five-hundred merchants of the place 
made a gift of StUni per load of betel-leaves. 



7. Si Mania IIOBti SoihroJIuna Uaxjola Qua 
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A.D.I 135'— Ibid.. Inscription No 232 records the 'gift of 500 leave., for 

the service o( the God Jabketvara.' This is a gift by some Seltis of 

A.D. 1142— Ibid.. Inscription No. 238-An officer under Vlrnpandava- 

deva and other persons made a grant of the toll on three lacs of areca- 

nuts for the service of the God Gavarcivoradeva. 
A.D. 1292— Ibid., Inscription No. 344-Merchams of various countries 

are said to have granted one tar a of betel-leaves out of every nai/e 

for the strvice of God. 
A.D- 1147— Inscription No. 8 in the volume on Kolhapur Inscriptions 

(by K.G. Kund.ingar. 1939) refers to one Bammanayya the Prime 

Minister, the head of the betel-leaf department' (lines33-34of the 

Inscription on p. 82. ) 
A.D. 1144) Dr. B.A. Saletore refers to arcca-nuts and betel-leaves in 
A.D. 1163 5 inscriptions, (vide p. 151 of Vol. I or Social and Political 

Life of Vijoyanagar). 
A.D. 1166— Inscription No 13 of Kolhapur Inscriptions refers to grant 

of land for the 'betel-leaves of God Cenna Ketava (Vines 66-69 on 

p. 112). 
AD. 1176 - Inscription No. 14 (Kolhapur Inscriptions) refers to tales 

on imported articles like pepper, sugar, jaggery and betel-nuts. It 

further refers to an assembly of oilmen granting one spoon of oil on 

cash extraction from each shop every year for the betel-leaf of God 

(line 52. p. 120). 
A D. 1193 -Inscription No. 2033 of Malaya Sienna of Triputi refers to 

'Harisirbha. son of Jagatsimha, who was betel-nut distributor (vide p. 

282 of D. R, Bhandarkar's List of Northern Inscriptions and Epigra- 
phia Indica, Vol XIX, pp. 296 fO. 
A.D. 123S-Inscription No. 18 (Kolhapur Inscriptions b» K. G. 
Kundangar, 1939) of the Yadava king Singhanadeva relets to the 
grant 'for the betel-leaves of God BhavaSuddhadeva (line 64, 
P. 153). 



B. Id ibo iccjclopudic tvorlt Wtl natoiLua' (C. O.Sci ,e: Uartali, Vol. I 
ll« CilulT" Ki°e Sonjo'i-an about A D . tl.'O, ther< ii a c haplfr no Timba 
drcribn iail«r»illhe dillnmt i UK rtditnt.ol TittiM* »"J 'heir me. The u 
■Bid produced iha but kinds ol btul-ltavti ted tnnt-nuis htvi brio on 
caaolw . ahlcb 1« perhaps Ibe euliagf nudicuil <pecitl account ol Tnmbabi 
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AD. 118. -Inscription No. 15 IKolhapur Jnjcriptioni) [(fen to 

betel-lr»«s vllers' making a grant of 100 betel-teaves on one 

laid for thi maintenance of the bticl-leave> of God Mabbtivara 

(linn 88-90. p I37i. 

At preient the us* of bttel-nut and cocoanut on nil auspicious and 

rrlifious functions is very common in India among the Hindus. It ii 

worth while undertaking an investigation into the origin and history of 

this uk. For this purpose it is desirable to record the different words for 

the bttel-nut and the cocoanut recorded in literary and inscriptional 

sources. The lexicon Amarahoia ( between c. A.D. 500 and 800 ) records 

the synonyms for the oelef-nul and the cocoanut as follows : — 

Kania II (aqtrpW) - p. 212 of N. S. Press Edition, Bombay, 1905. 
Cocoanut— 'iflfililia «lr|«fl ■ Itf if 

BhSnuji Dlksita (c. A.D. 1630) says that ^ifo*' and Wf A are two 
synonyms for ^iftfefl or cofoonnr. 
Btteli\ut-'i,m 5p i «**1 !Pi«;" «3': ll «t n' 

Bhanuji Dlksita says that these are five synonyms for ajutj 

commonly known as ^"hnO" ("IS i"(»jBl' 'fltqlO' tft WT3W), 

The Bengal Inscriptions edited by Mujumdnr refer frequently to 

=?l(l*fl (cocoanut) and "pi* (betel-nut) plantation on the lands donated" to 

certain persons by the kinfa of Bengalas will be seen from the following 



hlfawl:- 

'^PK ■(•*!), The btm-du l-iid (Urct* liulcl o. C»Leehu) 
K. 3 M Mail, illli WJ tut 3 sonvtrud io ire irregularly*. 
ii ii •urib-abil. iraciaf i hl m,™, „j ,ht wltJ 'gajT*' i" ">uree» culler ihu 



htvElbtpTiTilajaol ■h(«iojTB»tol» M flJJui*o J mff nf0, j'rrrt-/ruii. btlel-nut. arjd qwitl 
uhi. Tbis geai *u 'hoatbai iheiirjf hid vunp shire Iroin their income. TJii» ii fortbrf 
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(1) Copper-plate of Viivarupa (vide p. 178 of Bengal Inscriptions by 

Mujumdar. Vol. III. 1929; see also Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Vol. II. No. 1. March 1926, pp. 77-86). 

Line 45— Mention is made of '3'a' in the sense of Betel-leaf planta- 
tion in which sense this word is used in Bengal. 

Line 50— 'rpis^ia'— 1D0 betel-nut trees. 

Line 53 — 'jplt^f^ffl' — together with price of betel nuts. 

Line 54 — y*r*q ^Tt' D ' a "d in which grow betel-nut trees 

Line 60 — 'flgaw^lfHflT ^ft :' — land in which are (rowing betel- 
nut trees and coconnut trees. 

iine6J — 'fJ^IS^rn^alf?^ SlIHfSF*!'- causing plantation of be(e(-nnt 

(2) Sundarban Copper-plate of Labsmatiasena (Bengal Inscriptions. 

Vol. Ill (1929). p. 169, ed. by Mujumdar). 

Page J7J— 'flT^HSTrRfca >pir n :' 

Page 425-Plate of Ketavasena 

Line 51— nipTs*iRl*H tlfti)' 
Page 112— Plate of Labsmansena -'flipT^lftisi:' 
Page 102— (Plate of Laksmaiiascna} 

Line 39— 'tnpnRlfUa;' 
Page! 93 ond 97— •Ilfem"?mfln 1 ' 

(3) Copper-plate (Dacca Dist.) of SAojavurman (about A. D. 1100) 

(Bengal Inscriptions, Vol. III). 
Page 24— 'flWl€l *ig*T*:nfil%*r 

(land 'with munfio, Jacfc /mil. fcele(-nul and cocoanul trees'). 
Page 8— Copper-plate at Sri Candra— 'HlimflT/fliplW^lfaSn' 

(4) Anula Copper-plate of Lakfmatiasena— (.Inscriptions of Bengal. 

Vol. III. Varendra Research Society, Rajashahi. Bengal. 1929) 

Page 67— 'minora B3?1*-Tlfl*iji' 

('a plot of land... with betel-nut and cocoanul trees'— p. 90). 

We have recorded above a few references to betel-nut plantations in 
Bengal from the inscriptions of Bengal kings whose chronology" is as 
follows : — 
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1. Laksmanasena (27 years)- c A.D. 1178-1205 
2 VilvarQpasena (14 yean, son of Laksmanasfna) 
3. Bhojavarman" (about A.D. 1100) 

In i lie light of the above chronology we are warranted in concluding 
thatthe betel-nut plantation) were a tegular featute o( agriculture and 
economics of Bengal between c. A.D. 1100 and 1300. 

ft ii possible to find reference*, to Tambata in inscriptions oi Northern 
and Southern India posterior to A.D. 1300. f hope some expert in the 
itjdy ol inscriptions would collect and record such references with a view 
to reconstructing the economic history o( the Areca-nut and allied 
product) in mediaeval India. 

I conclude this short renrd of references to Tambata in inscriptions 
from A.D. 473onwards by adding the following late references to Tambula 
to the presenr study: — 

(!' Dr. B A Saletote in his Socio* and Political Life of Vijayanagar 
Vol. If, p. 180. mentions an inscription of A.D. 1422 which describes the 
conquer t of a ]»in general. In this connection the inscription mentions 
the women of the conquered people as follows :— 

'By their bimoa-lilre lips, deprived of the redness (caused) by the 
betel'. 

(2) In the Journal of the Annamalai University (March 1941, p. 
318) an inscription of the time of the Nayaks of Tanjore from Pattiswaram 
(No. 257 of 19271 refers to a dispute regarding the ptocedure in the receipt 
of betel-leaves and areca-nuti during marriages. 






14. Studies in the History of Tambula— Use 

of Tambula outside India between 

A. D. 650 and 1900.' 

In the series of papers projected by me on the history of Tambata 
( use of betel-nut and betel-leaf for chewing purposes ) in India. I have so 
far published two papers, one on the history of Indian Nut-cracker' and 
the other on the history of the use of Lime and Catechu in Tambula*. In 
the latter paper I have recorded some evidence about the currency and 
antiquity of Tambula in Indo-China. In this connection it may be 
worthwhile recording some evidence about the existence of the use of 
Tambala in countries adjacent to India or otherwise. The following 
notes collected at random during the course of my cultural studies may 
be helpful to other scholars to record similar notes from sources not 
available to roe. 

1. Arthur A. Perira in his article on GH,np;es of Singhalese Social 
Life, (Indian Antiquary 1904) records the following interesting story 
about the CocoanuE and the Areca tree :— 

Page 231-"An astrologer of the Beravaya caste once told a King 
that a particular day and hour was so auspicious that anything 
planted then would become a useful tree. Thereupon the 
King directed the astrologer's head to be severed and planted, 
and this grew into the crooked cocoamit tree. The King was 
so pleased with it that he got his own head planted and it 
became the straight areca tree." 



I. Vide pp. H-M at B IS. AfjnJjJ Quarterly IPoobi, 1948). In this pa 
sublimed ih« we si ibe btlal.aui-cncitr (m/tilM) up lo about UM A. D. 1 

A, D. A Maralhi "««1. vl»-. Puptot.piHKlpa tot Hut-cracks ra curr.nl in the D. 

in footmnn below. Airraids ibe luliiiuuliii in Europe, vint BatUtimoj 
e/Fiw Art,. Besion, Dieember. 1919. No. !70, pp. lb-n, wberen brooto object It 
inches it 1en«ih 1*1 Unship. o[ scissor,) l>« beeo iJentilied at ■ m. m™. U, . It - 
Lille and dm i probably il originated in Northern France or Franca Finnish centre 
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The jiory explains in a tunny manner thi 
cocoanut plantations with the straight areca plar 

Z In an Account of the Kingdom of Nepal (Book the Fourth 
Chapter II of the Travel of lppoHto Desideri of Fistoia S. J. (A. D. 
1712-17271-Broadway Travellers. London. 1932. pp. 313—314) we find 
a reference to the uk of brief and pan in the following extract : — 

"... .....Now by Nepaleaelaw, persons living in the royal palace. 

even any who touched the walls with their hands, enjoyed the 

rigbt ol sanctuary and absolute immunity from any danger; 

nevertheless the NeuSrs killed, almost in the presence of the 

prince, several foreigners and Muhammedans Another time 

they tent a deadly poison wrapped in certain aromatic and 

tonic leaves much used in certain parts of India, where they 

are called betel* in Mogol their name is pan. The 

Muhammedans exposed the treachery and the king sent for 

u goat, which fell dead after eating a few leaves. The 

miscreants were punished, but far too leniently, with perpetual 

banishment. At last the successive rebellions of the NeuSrs 

so aiflictrd the young and robust king, that he died of 

anxiety and worry." 

1 According to Thomas Green* "Artca Catechu" is "a native of 

tht Eoit Indies and of Cochin-China". This statement is in harmony 

with the antiquity of Tambata in Indo-C.hina referered to by me already 

in this paper. 

4. lnthe History of Sumatra by William Mardsden C 2nd Edition. 
London. 1764 ) *'e get an exhaustive account of the Betel-nut plantations 
and the custom of chewing betel-nut as current in Sumatra in the latter 
part of the 18th century. I give below the pertinent extracts which 
would enable the readers to understand fully the cultural back-ground 
of Tombs ta in Sumatra more than 160 years ago :— 

Page 74 —Betel-nut and other vegetables of domestic life. 



SJOo tbt basil olSioiUli 
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"Of the Penanjt or Betel-nut tree, which in growth anil appearance 

is not unlike the cocoanut. the natives make large plantations, 

as well as of the Seree, a creeping plant, whose leaf , of a strong 

aromatic flavour, they eat with betel-nut and other additions, 

a practice which I shall hereafter describe/' 

Page 127— ''The Penang or Betel-nut, before mentioned, is a 

considerable article of traffic" to the coast of Coromandel or 

Telinga particularly from Aeheen." 

Page 242— Custom of chewing Betel - Emblematic presents etc. 

" Whether to blunt the edge of painful reflection or owing to an 

aversion our natures have from total inaction, most nations 

have been addicted to the practice of enjoying by mastication, 

or otherwise, the flavour of substances possessing an inebriating 

quality. The South Americans cliew the cocoa and mambee 

and the Eastern people, the betel and areca or as they are 

called in the Malay language, Seeree and penang. This custom 

has been accurately described by various writers' and therefore 

it is almost superfluous to say more on the subject, than that 

Sumatrans universally use it, carry the ingredients constantly 

about them and serve it to their guests on all occasions, the 

prince in a gold stand and the poor man in a brass box or mat 

bag* The betel stands of the better rank of people are usually 

of silver, embossed with rude figures. The Sultan of Moco 

was presented with one* by the India Company with 

their arms on it ; and he possesses besides another of gold 

filagree. The form of the stand is the frustum of an hexagonal 

pyramid reversed ; about six or eight inches in diameter. It 

contains many smaller vessels, fitted to the angles for holding 
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the nut-leaf and ehunam. which is Quicklime from cacline 
shells; withplacesfor [lie iniimmnni. 1 " employed for cuilinll 
the frst ; (cathttp) and spatulas for spreading the last. 
When the lint salutation is over, which consists in bending the 
body and the inferior's putting his joined hands between those 
of his superior and then lifting them to his forehead, the 
betel is presented as a token of hospitality" and an act of 
politeness. To omit it on the one hand, or to reject it on the 
other, were an affront as it would be likewise in a person of 
the subordinate rank to address a great man, without the 
precaution of chewing it before he spoke. All the preparation 
consists in spreading on the Seeree leaf a small quantity of 
Chunam and folding it up with a slice of penang nut. Some 
mil with these eambeer, which isa substance prepared from 
the leaves of a tree of that name by boiling their juices to a 
consJstance and made up into little balls rr square* (* A parti- 
cular detail of the cultivation and manufacture of the Gambeer 
is given in the second volume of the trans, of the Batavia 
Society. I, i. 2). Tobacco'* is likewise added, which is shred fine 
for the purpose, and carried between the lip and upper row 
of teeth. From the mastication of the first three proceeds 
a juice, which tinges the saliva of a bright red and which the 
leaf and nut without the Chunam will not yield. This hue' 1 



wrrawits^tfni wm*l(ln »iii^ii" 



''itmflnwii anfjisiS: i*r... 



"BTHRtTireM t$ WJrflfqft I 

! p BCOcrf h-tnU.ni id b, R RuMi. B.S.b. I»M>. 

"tr»ft * wfliBMfliwji SITU a> fin : i" 
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125 
t^inj communicated to the mouth and lips is esteem.d otna 
cental and an agreeable flavour is , mpartei j , [ht ^^ ^ 
juice is usually, though not always, swallowed by the chewers 
of betel- We might reasonably suppose that its active quali tie 
would injure the coats of stomach hut experience seems to 
disprove such a consequence. It is common to Ke the teeth 
elderly persons stand loose in the gums, which i, probably t he 
effect of this custom, but I do not think that it affectl (h , 
soundness of the teeth themselves. Children begin to c hew 
tetel very young and yet their teeth ar e always be utifull, white 
t iH pains are "ken to disfigure them, by [Ufa, and „ ainm ^ 
them black. Topetsonswho are not habituatedto thecomposi 
don . it causes a strong pddi ness fringes and excoriate, the 
tongue and lauces and destroys for a time the (acuity of taste 
During the pooaso or fasr of Rom Jon the Mahomedans among 
them abstain from the use of betel while the sun continues above 
the horizon, but. excepting at this season, it is the constant 
luxury of both sexes from an early period of childhood till, be- 
coming toothless, they are reduced to the necessityof having the 
ingredients previously reduced to a paste for them, so that 
without further effort the betel may dissolve j n the mouth. 
Along with the betel and generally in the Chunam is the mode 
of conveying philtres or love charms." How far they prove 
effectual I cannot take upon me to say, but suppose they are 
of the nature of our stimulant medicines, and that the direction 
of the passion is of course indiscriminate. The practice of 
administering poison in this manner is not followed in Utter 
times but the idea is not so fat eradicated as entirely to prevent 
suspicion, appears from this circumstance, that the guest though 
taking a leaf from the betel service of his entertliner not 
unftequeiitly applies it to his own Chunam and never omits to 
pass the former between his thumb and forefinger, in order to 
wipe off any extraneous matter. This mistrustful procedure 
isso common as not to give offence. 
Tobacco :— Besides the mode mentioned before of enjoying the flavour of 
tobacco it is also smoked by the natives, and for this use. after 
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thredding it line, while green, and drying it well, ic is rolled 

upin leaveiol die Nitpah tree (a species of palm) and it is 

in thai form tailed rota. The rolioj are carried in the betel 

hot or more commonly under the daytar or handkerchief, 

which in imitation nf turban surrounds the head. Much 

tobacco is likewise imported from Chins and sella at a high 

price. It seems to possess a greater pungency rhan Sumarran 

plant." 

In (he above account nf Tombola in Sumatra in the latter part of the 

lSth century the oral use o! loba;ct> alone with Tambtlla is notcwotthy. 

Suchoml use of tobacco with Tombola is widely current at present in 

India. 

5. The use of Tombola in Arabia at Dhofar at the extremity of 
Yemen is vouched by Batutta in his Travel} (cd By H. A. R. Gibb. 
London. l9»-DTo.id*ay Travellers). B.iturta tells us that the inhabi- 
tants of Dhofar res.-mble the people of North-West Africa in their 
cuatomiand rhat the cultivated "betel trees" by which he means the 
btltl viuts nnd u«-d the leaf of rheae creepers along with areca-nuls and 
chalk. According to Gibh (Note 13 to Chap. Ill of Travels, Dhofar 
contains tropical vegetatiouand its population is n-jt Arab but of Sudanic 
type- 
Pale 114 — 'They (inhabitants of Dhofar) grow betel trees and coco- 
palms which art found only in India. They have no fruit 
and are frown only for their leaves. The Indians have a high 
opinion of betel, and if a man visits a friend and the latter 
gives him five leaves of it. you would think he had given him 
the world, especially if he is a prince or notable. A gift of 
betel ilan honour far greater than that of gold or silver. It 
is used in this way. First one takes areca nuts, which are 
like nutmegs, crushes rliem into small bits and chews them, 
then the betel leases ire taken, a little chalk is put on them. 
and theyare chewed with the areca nuts. They sweeten the 
breath and aid digestion, prevent the disagreeble effects of 
drinking water on the empty stomach and stimulate the 

Pate 110 — Batutta goes to Maqda Shaw (Mogdishu). 

Pate 111 — 'The Saltan (of Mogdishu) whose name is Abu Bakr. is of 
Berberah origin, and he talks in Maqdishi language, though he 
knows Arabic. When we reached the palace and news of my 
arrival was lent in. a eunuch came out niih a plate containing 
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betel leaves and arecanuts. He Have me ten leaves and a 

few nuts, the same Co Che aodi and Che rest Co my companion] 
and the qadi's students and then said "Our master commands 
that he be lodged in the Students' house." 
Page 241 — Batutta went to Maldive islands. At the island of Mahal, 
the seat of the Sultnna and hei husband, he was honoured. 
"They brought out betel and rose-water to us. this being theii 
mark of honour." (p. 246). Batutta married the daughter of 
the Waiter Sulayman, who "gave his consent" and sent the 
customary betel and sandalwood" (p. 249). 
Page 272 — Batutta at Barahanabar (probably Araban in Surma). 

"This tribe is a rabble. They live in reed huts roofed 

with grasses on the sea-shore and have abundant banana, arcca 
and betel trees." 
Page 271 - Batutta at Java (Sumatra). 

"The commonest trees there are the coco-palm, areca, clove. Indian 

aloe, jack-tree, mango, jamun, sweet orange and camphor cane." 

The foregoing references to the use of Tombola in Arabia. Maldive 

Islands, Sumatra. Java, Burma etc., in Batutta's Travels (A. D. 1325- 

1354) clearly prove the currency of the Tambala habit outside India in the 

lint half of the 14th century. 

6. The Italian traveller Tavernier in his Travels (Trans, by V. Ball, 

London, 1889, Vol. II ) describes the use of Tombola by the King of 

Bantam, (situated at the western end of Java) as follows : — 

Pate 354— "On his right side there was an old black woman who held 

in her hand a small mortar and a pestle of gold in which she 

crushed the betel leaves with which she mixed arfcanuts" and 

dissolved seed pearls. When she saw that the whole was well 

pounded she placed her hands on the King's back who at once 

opened his mouth and she put the betel in with her fingers as 

women do who give pap to their infants" because the king had 

11. Th. Smrtprrt)us<lro 4 s'riilhutu (A. D. Il»-ia0v)il» rrfm io ihe ptaclln at 

tfftci.ee a .mrr.oKt by gi.ing 7<ijh»Uh tlom as • ilei ol con., en I ■- 
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no teeth : (or he had eaten so much tobacco that his teeth had 
fallen out." 
The above extract proves the use of Tambuta in Java in the middle of 
I he 17 1 h century. 

7. The Italian traveller Manucci jn his Storia -Id AJ oXor (or Mogul 
India) Trim, by William Irvine, London. 1918 (John Murray. 4 vols.) 
ma Lei mention of bettl leaves sent to the Indian envoy while in Persia and 
further obsetvesthat these leaves were not available in Persia as will be 
seen fromthe following extract :- 

Vol. II, p. l?fl-"TliO ambassador (sent to Persia by Aurangieb) 

arranged matters so that on his arrival in Isfahan he received 

there fresh betel, a leaf that on mastication gives an agreeable 

odour to the stomach. I spoke of it in the First part of my 

History (1. 39) upon my arrival in Sural. They have none of 

this leaf in Persia." 

It ii noteworthy how Aurangieb' s Muslim ambassador, addicted to 

TambOla in India, arranged for its supply in Persia, where it was not 

current inhislime ns expressly stated by Manucci. It is curious that the 

betel leaves which were cultivated in Yemen and chewed by the Arabs in 

the middle of the 14th century should not be current in Persia in the 

middle of the 17th century. 

P. The Chinese traveller 1-tsing in his TroueiMor a Record of the 

Buddhist Religion as practised in India and Malay Archipelago)— (A.D. 

671-695) Trans by Takakusu. Oxford, 1896-refers to the use of 6elef-n u , 

in the ten islands of the Southern Sea and the betel-nut forest in the 

country of the Naked people (Nicobar island) in the following extracts ;— 

Page XXX {General Introduction)— "1 sailed to Eastern India, 

Going towards the North from Ka-Cha after more than ten 

days sail we came to the country of the Naked people (fnsufae 

Nudorum). Looking towards the east we saw the shore (or an 

trees and betel-nut forest, luxuriant and pleasant." 
P alt 45 - Rules about Upai/asatha day. 

"In the (en islands of the Southern Sea..... 

Then the priests are laid outside the house to wash their hands 
and rinse their mouths andafter this tut ar 'Water and Fin-fon(" 

IS "li it ailed H.-tmnt. Iron lie U*I>t Pi-ate, "liich is Ibi lull el Artet 
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(i.e., betel nuts) are offered to them in sufficient quantities, 
then they withdraw from the house. 
''On the (iist day the host prepares a Pin-lang nut, fragrant oil" 
prepared from muslaha and a smalt quantity of crushed rice 

Page 48 — "After the priests have finished eating. ..Neit some Pln~lantt 
fruit (betel nuts) and nutmegs mixed with cloves and Baros 
Camphor" are distributed. In eating these they get the 
mouth fragrant, the food digested and the phlegm removed. 
These fragrant medicinal things and the others are given to the 
Ptiests aftet they have been washed with pure water and 
rapped in leaves." 
In the foregoing scanty notes 1 have tried to record documentary 
evidence about the use of Tambala outside India from c. A.D. 650 onwards 
in Sumatra, Java, Maldive Islands. Nicobar Islands. South Arabia etc. 
This evidence is in hatmony with the view of MM. Dr. P.V. Kane in his 
History of Dharmatastra (B.O.R. Inst., Poona, 1941) Vol. II, p. 734 :- 
"Tambala was probably introduced sometime before or about the beginn- 
ing of the Christian era in South India and then spread northwards." 

Dr. Kane states that Tambala is not mentioned in ancient Grftyiunt-u! 
(p. 734). though there are references to Tambala in LaihuharUa 
Laghvaivalayana. Varahamihira. Aulanasa. Raghuvomla. (VI. 64) 
Kamasatra 1.4.16. etc. (p. 734). 



ibe Southern Sea in the 7ih cenwry A . D. h note worthy. 

K. at. Sulri. N S. Press. Bombay 1910) -.— 
Puf'OHActlV)— 

Sr e IM7 o( th* ttiriia iv ii„dh„. Chowkhwnb* Scries. Beau «. is 1 )?, » hi re Nmtyw, 

The SaWjri'aJaWt o( i'arJuracjry.1 Ic A. O.Bool («). Adyir. 19JJ, p. 1981 refers 
Tambala ud cim/W(k»rpt!r»,) n follows :— 
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M» friend Dr. V. S. AgTawala chinki that "Tambvia came into vogue 
■DDlcwbtte about the early Gupta period. As a result of India's 
cultural contact with the Eastern Islands 11 we came to be acquainted with 
the TlmbnlaUaf ." 

These remark! alio til supported by the evidence collected by rne so 
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15. The Attitude of Hindu Dharmasastra 

towards Tambola-Bhoga 

(Enjoyment of Betel)* 

Having published several papers on die history of tambola (betel- 
che*'ing) '" India I developed a desire to study the attitude of Hindu 
religion towards this gay habit of betel-chewing now current in several 
parts of India. Asa result of my stu 'y I have collected some evidence 
tearing on this attitude. This evidence shows clearly that lamhala was 
I(w gnised as an object of enjoyment for a lay person but its UK was 
forbidden in the case of persons who adopted a religious mode of life or 
observed certain religious v™-s as a permanent or temporary measure. 

According to a verse' quoted by the celebrated Gagabhatta 
(c. A. D. 1620-1665) tambaln is one of the eight hhotas (objects of enjoy- 
ment) i-b. (1) perfume*. (2> woman. (3) clothe*. (4) music. (5) tambula, 
16] dinner. (7) bed, (8) flowers. That tdmbula is a bhoga (object of 
enjoyment) was recognised hundreds of years before Gagsbhatta- In the 
encyclopaedic work Manasollasa composed by the Calukya King Someivara 
about A. D. 1130 we get regular chapters on the different bhogas 
mentioned in the verse about eight bhogas quoted by Gagabhatta. These 
chapters are as follows : — 

(I) VtlePanabbog a (pp. 8537 of Manasollasa. Vol. II (1939-G. 0. 
Series. Baroda) deals with vilepanai or unguents to be used by the King 
(or different seasons. The vilepana called Sandhya removes the smell of 



(i-idepaee J ol K/is.iilUa<lWir»iapradlpa by Cn E :ibSa|t»- 

TFOtf" p.ibJiihcr] liy K. T. Qll|)IE, 1'i.m.l. 1919) 

GlpNialU rritr. it, the Tumhtll Cjui id ih< following mracis :- 
Page 9— " tf*; *l5*lS"i: 'HDSSflftST'M: I 

aii^aqsalflUji &4 at^t tei 11 
Pages 25 — " wfaqta; ns*"niigijt =11" naiqS I 
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Pert pita t ion. The lepana called pvtlifiga is proscribed for the cold u 
(Htmanta and iiJira), The colour of the viltpana should harm 
with the dress, which was changed according to seasons. 

2. Dhapabhota (Pages 144-145) deals with the ingredient 
different dhapai [incenses) such as (D Camadhapa. (2) Pindadhopa 
(3) furiidftcpu. which was placed before the King and queens and 
kept before the San, of the queens or their hair. Different kin 
incense-liolders of gold or silver, with many holes and of the sizes of 
or beasts are mentioned in this chapter. 



These two chapters IVittpanabhota and Dhapabhota) correspond 
the Saiindhabhota of the verse about 8 bhogai mentioned above. 

3- Yofidbhota (pages 145-154) deals with the enjoyment of worn 
It mentions the qualification of women, whom a King should marry. 

Tliischapter corresponds to vanitabhoga of the verse nbout 6 bhng 

4 Vasfropabhota (pages 88-90) deals wi<h th 
garments. The King should consider auspicious and inau 
for putting on new dress. After applying the viltpana to the body the 
King should call the officer, in -charge of the royal ward-robe and order him 
to bring eacellent clothes of cotton or silk, woven with silver or golden 
threads of various kinds and colours brought from different countries and 
wear them. The scheme of clothes recommended for different seasons is 
as follows : — 

(1) Sprint :— Thin and charming silk or cotton clothes. 

(2) 5ummer :-Clothes of white colour. If woolen clothes ate 

worn in summer they should be white, thin, soft and 
beautiful. 

(3) Rainy Stolon i— Red, pink, reddish and dark-red clothes 

(4) Autumn :— Thin clothes dyed with Safflower or lac. 

(5) CotdStason -Woolen clothes of various kinds 

The clothes worn by the King should suit his own complexion. 

5. Sar)gita-i',noda •— This chapter on music forms part of the third 
and last volume of the Manasollasa. It is tbe longest chapter as the 
author bad the greatest interest in the art and science of music. This 
clmp terror responds to the Guabhota of the verse about S bhogas. 

6. T 0m batabhota (pp. 83-85 of Vol. II of Manaiottoia) describes the 
use of IflmtBlaW tbe King. Betel-nuts for tbis purpose are to be obtained 
by tbe ofheer-in-charge of tamtmla from placea like VansvSaL Slices 
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from the tops of these nuts Are removed ,-ind then they arc dried in the 
shade. One-fourth of a nut is used in preparing tOmhola for the royal use. 
This tamkala consists of 52 yellowish betel-le.ives with their ends removed 
■ad other ingredients, like pearl-oyster, JlavQsa camphor, Kasttlrl (musk) 
and other sweet-smelling things. 

This chapter corresponds to the tambatahlioga of the verse about 8 
kkolat. 

7. Sayyabhoga (pp. 143-14-11 deals with seven kinds of royal beds. 
and eight kinds of bed-sreads. Toyatayya (water-bed) to be used in 
summer was made of leather with water inside. Hartisajalayyd was a 
bed prepared from the feathers of Hdrturand used in the spring. A bed 
of flowers and tender tallage was made for temporary enjoyment. Cotton- 
bed was to be used in hot season and water-bed at noon time. In Hemanta. 
SiJin and rainy season also cotton bed was used. In the autumn the King 
il advised to use Dolamaftca or swinging bed with lotus-filaments inside for 
the sake of enjoyment. 

This chapter corresponds to the Sayyabhoga of the verse about 8 
Mogul. 

a Annabhogaipp. 115-136) deals in detail with the vegetarian and 
non-vegetarian articles of food and the methods of preparing several dishes 
suitable for different seasons. This chapter has a definite place in the 
history of Indian diet when it comes to be written. 

This chapter corresponds to Bhcjanabhoga of the verse about 8 

9. Molyopabhoga fpp 90-91) deals with the enjoyment of garlands 
of flowers by the King. These flowers were to be gathered from trees 
and creepers. Their names are :— Campaka, Mallika, Ulpala. Paiala, 
Bakuta, Surabhi. Karavlra, Satapatra, Matatl, Yaihl, Varyapufpa. Iruvaitt, 
NtvalUetc. Some of these flowers were used for preparing perfumed oil 
in ancient India as they are used today by Indian perfumers. Floral 
perfumes ate appreciated more in India than the synthetic foreign 
perfumes sold in the Indian market. 

This chapter corresponds to the Kusumabkoga of the verse about 8 
bhogas quoted by Gagabhatta. 

A glance at the contents of the Manasollasa. a veritable cultural 
encyclopaedia of the 12th century, will convince any one that Indians of 
indent and medieval times had interest par excellent in material cultural 
advancement aa much as they had in spiritual development, which was of 
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course the coping stone of Indian Civiliiation. It is no wonder, the refore, 
that the habit of uiin| tambola. whicli the Indian Aryans acquired about 
2000yearsagofrom ihe people of South Sea island), acquired the status of 
11 bhoSa (object ofenjoyment) in the Indian scheme of bhogai (material 
enjoymentl normally allowed to .1 house-holder ISrhastha) according to 
Hindu dharmalaitra. 

The um of Iflmbnfa wasfarbidden in the cist of .1 yali (ascetic) and it 
would be improper to depict in literature a yalt ehewinc tambola. 
Jagnnnalhn Pmidiraraja. the protege of Skill Jail an (A.D. 1631-1658) in hi) 
treatise on poetics called the RaiagaAgaJhara (N. S. Press, Bombay, 
page 51 ) illuitrotcs anaucitya (impropriety) in literature. The study of 
nigama (Veda) by a Sodra. possession of a wife by a bra tim acarin (student) 
and chtwing of tombola by a pari -all these are case) of anaueitya 
(" tjsn Primwwi 1 Mwifiqji qJi« mnB^,T|n 1 «nipt#mi:„, "). 

According to SivapurOaa (Section on brahmararya) quoted inthe 
Pralasliiamgraha by K. Bhujabali Shattti (Jain Antiquary. Vol. VI,Nt>2 
June 1940> a student (brahmacarin) is prohibited to use a comfortable seat 
and bed and garment, lamboln, decoration alter bath, tooth-stick, perfumes, 
etc. (pugf 189- "' jpnniw tti ?M;a i^rsmnian; , ^ntj gn;vj ^ hihtii 
Villi ll" )• Evidently a student is to lead a life of hard discipline and con- 
centrate only on hi) studies. No luxury was allowed to him. 'Plain 
livingand high thinking" must be his motto. 

According to Agnipurana (Chapter 175, folio 123 of Venkateiwar 
Press Edition. Bombay) a person observing upavasa (religious fas!) is 
loibidden to use tambola. He should not drink water repeatedly and 
indulge in sleep by day and seiual intercourse {" Wflfaall^l"! au\lH =» 
H^lHj 3W.1: Dl li ni IWWT* flg-ll^U". Even today persons observing 
upavflsado not use siipdrKbctel nut). 

Haribhltk*ra Agnibotrt (e. A.D. 1675) has recorded some 
observation! on the use of tOmtula in his work on DharmaiSstra called the 
SmrlinrntaJo (MSNo.161 of Vij. I in the Government MSS library at the 
B. O R. ImtUute.Poona). He quotes in this connection Matbandiya- 
purOfa, ■Jvolimikandha. and authors of some Smrlii like Vasistha and 
Aivillyaru. According: to Aivalayana a person desirous of study should 
not use tambola frequently by night. Excessive use of tambola leads to 
paleness, weakness of teeth, diseases of the eye and mouth,and lossof vigour. 
("ftHTCiqlSinTJ 'lit BF«nj * g ngirt; I ail— qnnjfl 5fl5lWlfVft1»T *W<t""I, I 
HRllfl gaflntV ai'ianlfHUTTlJ. II")- According to Vasijtha the use of any 
ingiedknt of lamfrilla ainglyor in combination (i.e. betel nut, betel leaf 
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tit.) by an ascetic, a student; a widow, and a woman in menus i< 
tantamount to the use of flesh and wine which is prohibited by 
dharmaSastm "afeaj aSHift =» (Vwi ^ «WII I nd* HT^Pi Hl*»CT 5"' 
»B"lll \fo" Haribhaskara explains "«sg*T%: 0&* ngjij l)I«lj'«jf j^iai 

According to /liAflsopanijad (Ssdhale's UpanisadvahyahoSa. Vol.1, 
I MO. p.>ge 290) a person who offers funelal oblations to his ancestors on 
specific days should avoid the use of tooth-stick, and tombola. He should 
not shave, annoint his body with oil and take food in his own house or in 
•Hither person's house. He should not use any medicine likely to 

Laksmanabha((a (between A. D. 1560 and 1640 according to Dr. 
P. V. Kane) has quoted some authors and works in his observations on 
tambala in the Section called bhojanakirana of his work "Acararatna 
(MS in the Limaye Collection, B. O. R. Institute, Poona). These works 
indauthois are :-(l) *n*Sl:. (2) mvi^it Erfha:, (3) IKJTl&iftl:, 
(*) WTVStqJT (5) f'^flE 1 *, (6) flTI'st aiiqiia:, (7) i(«Hifl<J, (fi) fi^WW. 
(9) (f:, (10) «'3l? (see folio 1656 of the MS). According to Jabali 
quoted by Hemadri (c. A. D. 1260) tambala is forbidden for one who 
performs Siaddha (funeral oblations) in the following verse which is 
identical with the verse quoted above from Itihasapanisad : — 

"^aqtvranfrt g)ti«in«i («^ t) ritam i 

«4Wv qrisr ^ wiciMfl *sj^ n" 

According to Aivalayana quoted in the Acararatna tambala is 
foibiddento(l)anascetic.(2)a widow. (3) a dlbfita (one initiated for a 
religious ceremony) and (4) a ba{u (a young brahmacirin). 

Maithuna 1 (Sexual intercourse) is specially forbidden in the case of 
these persons. A person desiring to study should not chew tambala 
frequently by night. The pertinent lines are :— 
•■>&n. fawum iflfipiM ».iUR I 

ftnuiftsfini usl amp t 3 >^fl; i" 



W2S, p. 5*. U.D 
*f t-lil /or a iUi 
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( So.- the linei from Afvalayana quoted by Haribhaskara Agnihotrl 
referred to by me above). 

According (o Krsnabhaltwa quoted in the AcSrarama there is no 
objection to the chewing of tambala by a person performing three kinds 
of Sraddha vi:. (1) nitya-haddha (daily and necessary Sraddha). (2) 
ama IrOddha (Sraddha performed On the new-moon day, and (3) 
apara-pabsiba-Sraddha (Sraddha performed in the second or dark half 
of the month). Tliis is the view eipressed by Sataiapa ("ftp)tu£ 
(inttits wt *n<t(<lft"t I «ih*r4*I sl*ft %ft »n?mrTts«<l^ I"). 

According to Bfhannaradlya quoted in the Acararatna a person of 
great renown (mahayaiob) should avoid the use of perfumes, tambala and 
flowers for three days commencing with dalami (10th day of a ] un ar 
fortnight). He should also avoid sexual intercourse during these days. 
( "MPTift nfliMT rifof ifi^sftn I n>nain«3»iiPii fjtriqM utTTOT: II" ) 

According to Visnurahasya quoted in the Acararatna a person 
observing ■ vrata (a religious vow) should entirely avoid the use of 
IflmfcOlij and the use of oily substances for besmearing the head or other 
parts of the body, as also the use of unguents for the body {"ll^lwjrf 
RriWitfiTUp ^qfrrctl nan) ■.«&«! q*5i;i«i ftufft II' 1 ) 

The attitude of the Hindu dharmatastr a towards the use of tambala 
will be sufficiently clear from the evidence of texts quoted above. This 
evidence can be supplemented by observations on tombola from the 
numerous tests on dharmaSaslra. I hope some close study of these 
observations will be carried out by experts in this field before long. For 
the present I close this paper by recording some references to the use of 
tambala in a work on dharmaiastra called the SmrtyarthasOra by 
Srldbara. who flourished between A. D. 1150 and 1200 according to Dr. 
P. V. Kane. This work has been published in the AnandaSrama Sanskrit 
«riejNo.7ft Poona. 1912 The following references are taken from tbis 
ediiion : — 

(1) Page 6 - Rules about the conduct of a BrahmacSrin are 
mentioned in the following extract : — 

nf«isr &, fireman i«H i' 

During the period of study a student should avoid women, tambala. 
sleep by day. perfumes, unguents, sporting in water, gambling, dancing. 
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no\ or instrumental music, slander, stale and used food, umbrella, sandals, 
tootb-stick. cloth girt round legs and knees while in a sitting posture, etc 

Evidently the above extract enjoins the student to be very seriousand 
itoic during the peiiod of his study. No modern student would like to 
undergo such stoic discipline. 

Page 17 —Writing about vivoka (marriage) Srldhara says that in the 
case of marriage of the antra type the offering of betel is 
sufficient to effect the marriage (" WTgOl^ijrj 

Page 48 —In his remarks on pitfvajHa ( offering libations of water 
daily to ancestors) Srldhara states that one can perform all 
acts connected with this yajHa such as bath, gifts etc. even 
after chewing tambola and drinking water, milk and 
medicine, as also after eating sugar-cane, fruits and roots 
(" fgqq: <K5T *$ fl!>Vi 11 *iVw. | fl^fo^lsfa vamr. 
WTCHtft*!: fMItll"). 

Page 55 —Among things to be offered to the pindaj (rice-balls) for 
the Manes of ancestors Srldhara includes tambala. flowers, 
incense perfume, etc. (" AH; ft«J*lY »^-«F»^-«l[Kf>I**W« 
ermatft ?cTT etc." 

Page 70 — In this remarks on iayana-vidhi (use of bed by a house- 
holder) Srldhara says that the house-holder should go to 
bed with bis wife after enjoying perfumes and tambala 

It would be seen from the above extracts that the use of tambala 
wisallowed to a house-holder whose life was given to bhoga (material 
enjoyment) within certain limits. There was no laxity, however, in tbe 
rulesfortbe life of the brahmacarin (unmarried students) which was 
designed to be austere in every respect, free from the temptationsfor 
material enjoyment including the use of tambala. 

Page 65 — In his remarks about the rules to be followed by a person 
observing the EkadaSl fast (i- e. the religious fast on the 
11th day of a fortnight of a lunar month) Srldhara states 
that such a person should avoid (1) sleep by day, (2) seiual 
intercourse. (3) tambala. (4) frequent drinking of water. 
<5) speaking with persons of low castes etc. 
["(wwi'f 3g=r anvtiftuwiwajsiflqiii (IflaifiiBMiiiJ ^ «hl'*) 
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The evidence recorded in this paper gives a fair idea about the 
attitude of the Hindu dharmaSAstra towards tambalabhoga (enjoyment of 
tambala). This evidence can be further clarified by obsevations on 
tombola from other texts on dharmalatra early or late. Some of the late 
works like the Niraayasindhu (A. D. 1612) by Kamalakarabhntta quote 
many early authorities with regard to the use of tambala. These 
quotations need to be traced to their sources with a view to studying the 
attitudeof the Hindu dharmaiatra towards tambala in its domestic, social 
and religious perspective. Topics like the use of tambala in religious 
worship as also the gift of tambala and dakfina to Brahmins need to be 
itudied historically- 



16. Studies in the History of Tambula : Some 

Beliefs about the Number of Ingredients 

in a Tambula.* 

I have so far published a few papers on different topic; connected 
■ith the history of Tambala, such as (1) the history of the Indian Nut- 
Cracker. 1 <2) the history of Tambala outside India,' (3) the Antiquity of 
ihe use of Chunam and Catechu in Tambala i ■ etc. As a result f [he 
interest created by these studies I have received several queries from my 
ftiends. One of these friends has a.'ked me to record some evidence about 
the number of betel-leaves used in a tambula and the beliefs associated 
■ith such use. I propose in this paper to satisfy the curiosity of my 
friend by recording the following notes bearing on the topic suggested by 

(1) At present it is customary in Mahnrastra to use two betel-leaves 
)( all Pan-Supdri ceremonies on the occasions of marriages, muHia 
me monies, social functions, religious festivals, etc. It is worthwhile 
investigating if the use of two betel-leaves (with a betel-nut or its cut- 
tints) is customary in other provinces of India in the North and the South. 
Sucb rigional study would be highly entertaining to the students of Indian 
Culture and Sociology. 

(2) A work on Dharmalastra called the J yotirmbandtia,' which 
\i earlier than A. D. 1524. contains 24 stanzas' dealing with tambula. 
The contents of these stanzas, being of great cultural value, may be briefly 
indicated below I— 

SlanroJ 1 cC 2 — The auspicious time for chewing tambula is explained in 
detail according to astrological beliefs. 

1. Jounuil e/lht Tniwticoi* V mural* Slatiuirr.fi Library. ITrivndnm'. 

1. Auetic Soci.iy, Bombay- SorifhiwiMMi CwnrnciioraMm I'atumt, Bomb*;, 195?. 

1. /joiiViuTu.irllKi by SlfWjj*. (Anaortaihrani Aaskril Strio-, No BJ1, edited by R. 5. 

i. IHd„p.l9S."Aih*Tambal" n -H' 1 "*"<'y ttoMJwmltv ...SarvJJa BuJ/m*'' 

muvniry on FWhi><t>jJ«- Ii l>. Ihccduta. HtliR ihin roiu 1446 IA. II. 1924). Dlljfi. 
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Stanza 3 — A mouth devoid of the Veda, the juke of tambala and witty 

saying] it uid to be a mere hole (bila). 
Stoma 4 —One should chew tombola oneself after giving a tambnla lo the 

belt of Brahmins, Such I a mi la should be made of good nuts, good 

Si an id 5 — A man who makes a gift of a good tambnla, especially to a 
Brahmin, becomes as beautiful as the God of Love and attains freedom 

Stanza 6 —The gift of tambnla is ever-lasting (in merit). The betel nut 

□leasts God Brahma, the btttt-leaves please God Visnu and the chunam 

pleases God lia (Siva). 
Stoma 7 —Tambnla being of the nature of BrahmS. Visnu and Siva, brings 

prosperity and good foitune. Let all our desires be fulfilled by making 

■ gift of tambala. 

Stanza 8 —A tambala with uric nul is the best, that with two null bears 
no fruit, while that with three null is exceedingly best. The use of 
tambnla with moie than three nuts, has not been noticed. 

Stoma 9 —A tambala with thirty-two betel leave! should be given to the 
king. It is laid down that a tambala to be offered to a tributary prince 
shouldcontain twenty-four betel-leaves. 

Stanza 10 — A tambala to be given especially to a son-in-law should 
contain eighteen betel-leaves. A learned man should be given a 
tambala with twelve betel-leaves while a bride should be given a 
tambala with ten 1 betel-leaves. 

Stanza 11 —To all others a tambala of eight betel-leaves should be 
given. The tambala to be given to ordinary persons should be of four 
betel-leaves only. 
Stanza JJ-I3 -A tambala to be given to enemier 
contain six betel-leans only. A gift of betel-nt 
following order :— 
On» betel-nut —Profit 
Two betel-nuts — Loss 



Vife Dwr, »/ PuIm s*j-rn»Ii. (**-brU4, i«ai. 



(Trwof Huiuilt 



: betel-n 


uts -Pleasure oc Happi 


betel-i.i 


its — Pain oc Misery 


bttet-nm 


:s— Long Life 


stel-nuts 


— Death 



The stem of a betel-leaf is associated with disease, while the end of 
the leaf is associated with sin. 
Stanza 14 — The beteUleaf. which is crumpled, destroys human life, while 
the veins of the leaf destroy intellect. The roll of a tambala should be 
held with its point in an upward position. A single betel-leaf should 
also be held with its end up. 
Stent's 15-16 -Chewing a tambala with chunam applied to it with one's 
thumb brings wealth. The eating of the end and stem of a betel-leaf. 
ts also two betel-leaves with chunam and the eating of a betel-nut 
without putting a betel-leaf in the mouth produce poverty for seven 
births and prevent the realisation of God Visnu after death. 
Stanza 11 —One should not chew tambala without taking chunam with 
one's fore-finger; if one does so out of ignorance, one goes to the 
RduravahclL 
Stanza IS — Sorrow, loss, death, want of prosperity and long life are 
associated respectively with the little finger, the ring-finger, the middle 
linger, the fore-finger and the thumb. 
Stanza 19 —If one chews tambala by taking it with his left hand or from 

tbe fund of a woman out of ignorance, his wealth comes to an end. 
Stoma 20 —The application of chunam with the thumb contributes to 
success in all directions as it undoubtedly leads to victory, acquisition 
of a woman and garment. 
Stanza 21 —The chewing of tambala with the essence of catechu by day 
itquite becoming. The use of catechu for the sam: purpose at night 
will destory the glory of even God Indra. 
Stoma 12 — The thirteen qualities' of tambala. which are unobtainable 
even in heaven, are its pungency, bitterness, heat, sweetness, saltiness. 
astringent flavour, capacity to remove vata, (wind as one of the three 
humours of the body), its antiseptic character, its capacity to remove 
phlegm, its capacity to stimulate passion and its capacity to lend beauty 
to tbe mouth, to purify it and to remove all bad odour from it. 
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Stoma 23 - One, who chcwi tambtila ftiih preponderance ot betel-nut. j n 

the morning, preponderance of chunam at midday and preponderance of 

betel-leaves at night, attains increasing prosperity. 
Staua 24 —A w'nt man should always use three parts of bite I -nut. two 

partiof betel-leaf and one part of catechu (in the preparation of 

tombola). 

The foregoing verses are important (or the history of tombola a 
they are a detailed record ol the beliefs about the use of the different 
ingredients of tombola and the medical properties attached to them. It 
is possible totracewmeo! these beliefs in sourcesearlier tlian A. D. 1524. 
which ii the laterlimit to the date of if folirnibaniiha. As regards the 
hiitory of the number of each of these ingredients and the belief sassociated 
with it is given in the above verses, the following tabic may be recorded 
to enable scholars to reconstruct such history from sources earlier or later 
than A. D. 1524 :— 



iDftUlLtM 



»t Tamftib *"■<- 3 (u« PimJaca Iti* lolloniot quliiica : 

Lml-l pun (:] Py Dg ,n ( >-. <j) bHuriu 

Cliff*.. -1 pun Ml wcimi (J) UlliB 



er lo beautify thfl mODlb. {12} | 
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(3) A tambala with 32 betel-leaves prescribed for the king in th- 
jyctnnibandha is referred to in a Marathi folk long, in which God Krsna 
j, iscrilvd as sporting among 16000 women with a tombola of 32 
betel-leaves in his mouth as follows : — 

Solttsahasra nOrl Krsna ghalito dhinganO, I 

Battii-pan&cO vida multhota raftgana V 
(Vide p. 16 of Muharasfra Sakitya Palriba. Poona, July 1941— 
, t ticle on Jinapada Ovl by Anasaya Bhagavat). Verily Tambula has 
arena gay associate of gods and men in India for about 2000 years. 

(4) The medical treatise Asfaiiga-Sarhgraha by Vagbhata (c.A.D. 
J25 or about A.D. 850} prescribes the use of tambala after getting up 
from sleep, after meals, after bath, after vomiting, etc. This tambala 
ihould consist of 2 betel-leaves, one betel-nut. chunam and catechu. Vide 
p . 15 of Satrasthana. id. by R. D. Kinjavadekar. Poona, 1940, Chop, III. 
tetwi 37-38 : — 

"Patkyam suptotlhite bhukte mate varus ca mflnave I 37 1 
Dvipatrameltam pagam ca lacOroa khadiram ca tat" 1 

(5) In the Hisrorv of .tublayajurvedlya Brahmanas (in Marathi by 
N. V. Vaidya Purandaie. Bombay. 1884) there are several appendices 
itcorded as sources of evidence- One of these appendices marked "C" 
i,. Persian farman dated Hijri 819 (Saka 1338), A.D 1416. A translation 
of this farman was made into English by S. A. F. Moulvi of the 
Elphinstone High School. Bombay, on 61/1 October 1883 and submitted to 
the Court in a case described in the above book. In this farman we get 
the following references to tambala and its ingredients used as a mark of 
honour under the orders of a Government Officer :— 

A.D. 1416 — "Shahaj Khan, the Subbs. orders :— 

(1) One biro (vida = tambula) (parcel of the betel-nut leaves, 
consisting of 16 haves and 5 nuts) from eveiy village to be 
given annually to the said Brahmin (Purusottama Rio, Rajaguni. 
Klvale, Paithankat). 

(3) If anyone were to perform ceremony of betrothing one's child, 
one should send with music publicly a bira iyida) consisting of 
50 leaves and 10 betel-nuis (as a token of Brahmin's honour) 



ten qooltd by Henldri (< A.D. 1180) n 
i 11.26 of tha idllloa by Hiri Skull 
i. Chap. 11 dcaliogwilh rfuiacar^it « da) 
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(7) Tiifl and fcirfl (mrfaKe. a nark of red powder on the forehead 
nidi parcel ol betel-nut and leaves as a token of respect. 

The above citrict of AD. 1416 shows forcibly the practice of 
ollerinl tamiula n ith specific ingredients a; a mark of honour and as a 
lit* of itfolM, as current in the Thana District (of the Bombay 
Presidency) where the family of the Rajaguru Purusottama Rao Kava[e 
resided. 

I conclude these notes with a request to scholars in different parti 
of Indii to record the beliefs current in different regions about the 
number ol ingredients in a tombola. Side by side with my study of the 
niiroryo/ lamhnta in India I intend to record the history of regional 
MtfiaiDuMamlO/o.butJucr, reconstruction of the regional history of 
IMeflfa is almost impossible without a close co-op er.it ion of brothel- 
worker! interested in the history of Indian Culture, 



17. Studies in the History of Tambula — 

History of the verse about the Thirteen Qualities 

oi Tambala— Between fl.D. 1200 and 1900' 

During [he course of my study of the history of tambala I have often 
fcentold by ladies and gentlomen about a tambala with 13 gunas ° r 
nullities. I propose in this article to record literary evidence about such 
■ \ambala with 13 qualities in particular. 

(I) The belief in the numerous good qualities of tambala is reflected 
in the following mbhasita 1 which actually refers to 1000 qualities of 
timbala in a hyperbolical style i— 

"nf\a*T jpai: tiftl H^ »JBHB«W: I 

©;*>sr> i mt^Vft id siiiftasf^n ii j it " 
Translation !"~"0 friend, there are a thousand good qualities of a 

tubal* thete ■*' howeveT - ° ne « reat bad quality associated with it viz. the 

wnding away (of guests) after its bestowal." 

C) The anonymous medical compendium called the Yotaralnohara 

(Anandairama, Poona. 1900) composed before A.D. 1746 contains the 

following verse mentioning the 13 qualities of tambala .— 
Pagi 35— "W^J* «3fa*9««!ingt gi< wmifail 

wmwqj Rg'stiTJ «iBifn(i?lq^n 
fligsui fl& s^^nnTjr: wffsR tt jrw: n si il" 
In view of this verse the belief about the 13 qualitiesof tambala 
■ppcara to have been current in India more than 250 years ago. We must, 
therefore, try to trace the above verse in sources earlier than A.D. 1700. 

(3) In a MS of a work called Prastavaratnakara (No. 320 of 18B436 
in the Govt. MSS Library at ihe B. O. R. Institute, Poona) the above verse 
isquoted on folio 7a as follows : — 
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■i<i** tfuai(rjf *tp ^W^t/hr I 
qWWurqj |qgftHii<1 fWlfooSWf 
tlt^fltf fl^ Hn1?« gujf: R»1ft It |*fHTi II " 
The l'ra>tOfaratn/ibara is a poem treating ol various subjects. It 
waa compered by Haridasa. son of Purusoltama in A. O. 1557 (see Cam. 
Calalnierum by Aufrcdit, Part I, p. 360). 

It i> clear ironi the above evidence that the verse about the 13 
qualiiici of Mmfcft/d is carliei than A. D. 1557. 

(0 In n MS of Dhanvantari Nighanfu (No. 923 of 1834-K7 ) in the 
Govt. MSS Library at the B. 0. R. Institute the verse about the Equalities 
of tambala reads as fallows : — 

Folio 28 -" aiij8HBlg«ili; ll 

mn»ii4 figfowrj vimiwr^qif 

Bh|fl(i w*r toi?hji<ip: nifsfi tt 53m : II " 

This MS 19 dated Saka 1605 ( ~ A. D. 1683), It contain* the text of 
the Dravyavalt or the Dhanvantari Nighantu followed by the cent of the 
RajaniShantu. This verse is found in the text of the Rajanighavtu. which 
is called in the colophon as " Nighaxilalastra" . 

(5) The Xfl/HnignaiifN of Narahari (e. A. D. 1450) as printed by 

the AnandEjrama. Poona. 1896, also contains the verse in question. It 
reads as follows . — 

Pau 131—" ainn t; fSagvungi. gri vqwfalf 

S.WJTU15J Rgftcwl "JTnirmisM 

aiHjaw «* ! *qts*r gmn Hirsfo ft j««i ! I y ll" 



qualities of tambala is earlierthan al 

(6) A »ork on dliarmatastra called the J yotirnibandha by Sivaraja 
or Sivadasa, published by AnandsSrama. Poona, 1919. also contains the 
vuse under reference among the S4 verses on tambala recorded in this 
work, which is earlier than A. D. 1524 according to S. B. Diksbit (vide 
V. 476 of Hiltoryof Indian Astronomy, Poors. 18%). The verse reads at 
follow e in this work :— 
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wsnmq iagrc-*mj jifPsPwHisi 



MMtffaWii (c. A. D. 1450). 

(7) The Sanskrit anthology called the Subtimuhuivail by JallmO" 
rtieonPOied in A. O. '255 (Or Krsna, ,|, c YaJava King of Dev.ip.iri {Vide 
f 12 o( Introduction to SahtimuhtavaH. Gaikwar Ori. Scries, Baroda. 1938). 
| n this anthology some verses are recorded und?r the topic bhojana 
Uinnrt). Among these verses we find two verses on tambala from 
VfrihaAitiira (c. A. D. 500) and three anonymous verses on tambala 
finding the verse about the 13 qualities of lumbttla which reads as 
(ollo«s — 
Pali 402— "ai*^* *3^*3"UiT3T gii WHPa.fi 

Nta wnutpiii %Pn!r *!f«w ft*$H« 

anaj,ara «& ^ql^^giii! igirsfa ?» gam: in? ill " 

The text of the verse shows some variations in this anthology. The 
(ifMHlon "^ffllftsilisf" in line 2 is dropped altogether and in its place 
ihr expression "jlfPsfJTfl'msr" from line 3 is pushed up. The 3rd line viz. 
"tJsiTWPfTO <ft*» *ft«m ^=^5^** is altogether new. ousting out the 
,n, epithets of tambala vii. " M*(1M:*!J. fagljVvj " occurring in 
uksequcnt quotations of this ver^e. Perhaps the tent of theverseas 
<|Hted by Jalhana is in the oldest form. 

It would appear from the evidence recorded so far that the idea 
■loot the 13 qualities of tambala was current in India about A.D. 1200, 
Jlmeearlier, At this stage of my inquiry about the history of the verse 
uxkr reference I may raise the following questions for investigation :-~ 

(1) Is Jalhana the author of the verse ? 

(2) Can we trace the verse in sources earlier than A.D. 1200 7 

(3) What other texts, excluding those recorded in this paper, quote 
the verse subsequent to A.D. 1200 7 

In Ibe SubhaSitaratnabtiatidagaram (N. S Press. Bombay. 1911 ) 
t find the following anonymous verses about snana and tambala— 
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Page ISO —tti*K.(Balh) 

rjl^iwia* nfliitiii wite Han: | 

aiflmi =i s^rlii wni ait a#* gijc. n lol u " 
aimn— " ii^B 3fit1<i7i% Priof fiin*4 Saul 

The verse about rdmbaJd in [lie above extract is similar to th« 
vene about the 13 qualities of tembala which I have traced back upto 
about A.D. 1250. 

In the Triennial Report (for 1893-94) by Sheshgiri Shastri MS No. SI 
is called ^Uttf which is ascribed to Bhojarjja. The following Unci 
living the qualities of tambala are found in this MS :— 

»!IflJ (4qf M'S ifil? RWTlfJH I 

gailifX so flqai *fim>wi n 
gagfe ifa|< urn? sl*< qm I " 

One of the best and perhaps the earliest stanza describing the good 
qualities of tSmbUla is the following, found among the three stanzas on 
tambola in chapter 77 of the Brhatiarnhita of Varflhamihira (c. A. D. 500) 
which describes the preparation of perfumes (gandha-yvkti): — 

Blnirnni9|ffl q^girqai ^ I 
lit *ftfa »r,al<( PriPfi ftm^ 
anf^alftanta gum, *il(?r nun " 

V. Subrahmanya Sastri in his edition of the Brhatsathhito 
fBangalore, 1947) Vol. II, p. 612 translates the above stanza as follows :— 

" Betel stimulates love, sets off the physical charm, creates popularity, 
give* good smell to the mouth, strengthens the body and dispels diseases 
arising from the phlegm. It also bestows many other benefits " — Stoba 35. 
The above verse contains a major number of the good qualities of 
tambola out of the number recorded in the verse about 13 qualities of 
tombola. I cannot, however, say if the verse of VarShamihira about 
tdmha la quoted above has influenced subsequent verses about the tunas 
of tombola, some of which have been recorded by me in this paper. 



18. Studies in the History of Tambula— The Amatory 

Perspective of the Matrimonial Custom of cutting 

the Betel-Leaf roll tvidD* 

As a result of my studies in the history of Tambula I have been led 
to study some of the customs associated with it such as eichande of 
tambula " " si«n of betrothal or marriage, and tambala as a token of 
honour, as a token of a vow or pledge, as a token of love etc. In 
Mihstastra a peculiar custom has been current in connection with marri- 
ifC ceremonies. At marriage dinners the bride and bridegroom are made 
to sit. facing each other. A small roll of betel-leave* called vid] (Sanskrit 
rifjJa) is then given to the bride, who holds one end of it fast by 
,hc front teeth. The relatives and guests assembled, all in a jovial 
cood. give a signal to the bride and bridegroom to snap asunder 
Ibe roll or vidl by a simultaneous ilownward jerk of their mouths. No 
inner is the signal given than the viifl is cut asunder, much to the inward 
Kit suppressed joy of the bride and the bridegroom and the hilarious merri- 
ment of the young and old relatives and guests, who watch the fun with 
|reat satisfaction and approval. The performance is repeated a few times 
by ihe bride and the bridegroom in response to the demand of the 
ipectators. When the dinner begins the guests insist on another perfor- 
mance vii. the putting of a morsel of food by the bridegroom into the 
mouth of the bride. 

Incurring the viij] ( betel-leaf roll ) the faces of the bride and the 
bridegroom come into close contact, which is the nearest approach to a 
kits before the public, otherwise prohibited in Hindu society. 

The Marathi Dictionary called the Sabdabola (by Y. R. Date and 
CC Karve.Poona. Vol. VIC 1938 ) p. 2827 ) records the word vtfl in the 
■DM of tambula. The usages of this word Riven by the authors of this 
Dictionary are as follows : — 

(1) " fqft5*& tTnfimiStfl " 

— Naraharl. Danavrata 17 

(2) " m «>fll S«afK:ft I faf*<» fe& llftl! II " 

-Kathakalpataru by KrsnaySiBavalki 2. 9. 93 

(3) " mi "iaai >ai»gi fa* i " 

-Lavr>y& ( Ballads ) by Honaji Bal ( Poona. 1924 ) -No. 83 
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This Dictionary alio refers to the mntrimoni.il custom of ''Cutting the 
ridi or vidf as follows : 

mmiditfl *l«th jilmnrBiil fcwta *«jifl qiawfl 31*, srtn tftaTT4 

*i^ etc " 

( A roll of betel-leaf, a clove.' a slice of copra etc. given to the bride 

and the bridegroom for cutting by the teeth at marriage ceremonies) 
No documentary reference to this matrimonial custom is given in this 
Dictionary. It is for scholars in the field of Marathi literature to record 
n< least* few references to this custom from sources early or late. 

The Marathl-Entlish Dictionary by Moles worth and Candy 
(Bombay. 1857) p. 757. refers to the custom of "Cutting the vicjl" 

"Ml — At seddings. A roll of theleaf of piper-betel ot a piece of 
coconut, or a clove put into the mouth of the bride or bride- 
groom, for him or her to tear it out with the teeth." 
This reference to the custom of ' cutting the vidl" at weddings needs 
to be supported by references to this custom in Marathi sources prior to 
1857, We must also investigate and record any references to this custom 
by foreign travellers in their travel-books or other records, so far known 
or published. 

The Bombay Gazetteer, ( Vol. XVIII, Part I (Poona). Bombay. 1885, 
p. 213, describes the marriage ceremonies of the Patane Prabhu Caste. 
In the description of the dinner after a wedding we find a reference to 
the custom ol "Cutting the vidl in the following extract ; — 

Page 213— "In the after-noon the bride and bride-groom eat 

from the same leaf-plate, feeding one another in the 

presence of the women and children of the hause. When the 

meal isover small round betel-leaf parcels are given to the 

boy and girl. The bride holds one end of the rolled leaf in 

her teeth and the bride-groom bites off the other end." 

The origin of the custom of "Cutting the virfl" and its history 

cannot be traced on tbe strength of documentary evidence in the present 

state of my inquity. 1 shall, however, try in this paper to paint the 

c back-ground of the use of tambala between lovers or between 



l. Caiusi i clove b| nouitii Iiudi tub other. ibough • 
oijoyiMf. to u» or J da ud the toid ear era i> K brioai tl 
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husband and wife, the history of which can be established for about 
3300 years. Perhaps "Cutting the vi'cJl" is the first step in the use of 

itmbola authoriied by society between the husband and wife in the 
imitory way. The capacity of tambula to stimulate passion has been 
tiprewly recognized by the celebrated Indian astronomer VarShamihira 
(f. A.D. 500) in the following stanza in Chapter 77 of his BrhatsomhUa:— 

n*l(TtrunmRi wns'ifnai ^ i 
«i *ilfc ttaiai ft(Ra ftirrt, 

VP^I^mls rjrrjT^ sulfa IMlll " 

(Betel stimulates love, sets off the physical charm, creates popularity, 
lives good smell to the mouth, strengthens the body and dispels diseases 
arising from the phlegm. It also bestows many other benefits). 

The amatory property of tambala. is one of the 13 recognized 
qualities of tambala, the history of which I have proved in a special 
pptr.' 

Venkatanltha in his Saccaritrarabfa (edited by SrtnivasJcSrya 
irliti. Venkatesvara Press. Bombay, 1909, p. 96) records the following 
quotation from_a work called ViiinUattvo (yogaplda) antima pafata !-- 

iesa-bhubti" ( eating the leavings or remainder ) is praised by sages 
{■» it is a token of extreme affection ) ; young men have a longing for 
tambala from the mouths of young damsels. In this passage we have by 
*ay of example a reference to the practice of eating tambala in its 
amatory perspective. 

VatsySyana in his KamasZtra ( chapter XXlV—Paradariba Adhiba- 
rood, p. 366 of N. S. Press Edition, Bombay, 1900 ) describes in detail the 
technique to be followed by a lover in his advances to a married woman. 
In this connection he observes as follows : — 



¥itp=i fRRitPf mp w wfi wi yhw^ I 



( iambi 


lid (or amntocj 
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>nial custom of 
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" He »hou1dki<i and hug a child at a symbol of the »t 
bttetUambala) in its mouth with the help of his tongue etc. 
("«P.3^1«nfiHR ^, Nn «r« an^njui" etc.) 

Tin"' ri perhaps the earliest prescription c 
purposes by >™ authority on the art of love. Our 
"Cut'" 1 * the betel-leal roll" by 'lit bride and the 
mouths close to each other isan authorised step in 

making B ' tC[ marriage. Unlike Vatsyayana's prescription it is considered 
perfectly moral and decent as it is within the sacred enclosure of 
matrimony. 

DSmodara Gupta (A.D. 755-786) in his didactic poem Kultanlmata 
(«d. by T. M. Tripathi. Bombay, 1924 ) describes the life of the courtesan 
Mllatllivinl in Benares. In the following verse 549 (page 163) chit 
courtezan refers to the use of chewed tambata put by tlie lover into the 
mouth of the beloved in an amatory way. 

"mm « n«. im: nfai it=r im'J^i i 

The learned editor Mr. T.M. Tripathi' in his Sanskrit commentary 
on the above Itanzaobscrves: — 

" (wfia *m»t q,B * ""ft<" "S^ftflW B« 5^ «ar«l?i a^ta r-aBriftn, 
fijmjlri!>4 ftmii son <pqit fmiBK (ft i aqi ** — "3i«n«"lni(t qfaqifTS: i" 

Wtbra-nOAliadevacaTita ot Bilhaoo-c.A.D. 1050-Sarga X, verse 38) 

The poet Stlharsn in his N aisadhacarila of 12th Cent. A.D. (English 
Trans, by K. K. Handiqui. Lahore. Iv34) describes in Chapter XX Nala'l 
jetting with Damayanti, recalling various experiences of their conjugal 
love. In this 



fWOftfoliai ^ Wli, rmqrftinHjfon i 
ftmitf ^ aif^ufiftifia fanwilit win 






'■ awla an tf«l« nsoriiTCiM | 

fsrfgtiiqir^'i isi ;iiitbt^t.iRi*!-. ll ^ n " 

Pate 292 — i" Dost thou recollect, after passing bits of betel from my 
mom!, into thine. I justly demanded them back "). 

Trip.ithi quotes the following anonymous stanza in his commentary 
onwKHOof KultaiMmata (Bombay, 1924. p. 163).— 

A lover addresses his beloved and asks for tambala from her mouth 
■I follows :— 

amra<nffaifggn5* a=afa aisurt 
auHiiftnurS m gwifliiflsr^HHm || " 

Other 

A gallant asks his lady-love for tambala :— 

Hrl?t ^ a#*33<l, a*Rn ft amwuMtarr^ H " 

The following stanza states that a man who does not chew tambala 
<irly in the morning, at dinner-time, in the company of a woman and in 
(be assembly of learned men at the royal court, is a veritable beast: — 



" n-gqfa g^on^ sacitni^ «nft faift i 



The $Wramftalalia 
putting a vlfi ( — tambala) it 



^HlflRWtSt faqafa ai^w; ft (*A Ij " 
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The betel-chewing hai been a gay associate of the Aryans in India 
for about 2000 yean as proved by the evidence recorded by me in the 
present paper Thil evidence need* to be increased on the strength o( 
the varied sources of Sanskrit poetry and rhetoric, which are likely to 
yield charming material bearing on the amatory aspects of tambala. At 
present the three Ts of Indian social life are : (1) Tern, (2) Tobacco and 
Tlmbdla. of which tea and tobacco entered India after A.D. 1600 while 
Tambala entered India during the early Gupta period and completely 
naturalised itself in Indian life and culture to such an extent that id 
foreign origin wui entirely forgotten. 



19. Studies in the History of Tambula — Use of Lime 

(Curna) and Catechu (Khadira) in Tambula 

and its Antiquity -c.fi.D. 100-1900' 

After my paper' on the history of Indian Nvt-Crachet ( A.D 
LJCO-IS00 ) wis published, a Mend of mine suggested that I should * rite 
, piper on the history of the lime-pot used (or keeping lime or chunam 
^. prisons who eat tambala. a combination of the betel-nut, bud-leaf, 
ctltch* and other siicy ingredients. I agreed to this suggestion and began 

Unfortunattly in the material about tumbuta collected by me I could not 
locate any definite references to the lime-pot as ;uch though we have reason 
lobel'"* in the existence of some lime-pot since our ancestors began to 
ulc [Autism or time as an ingredient ot tambala. It if, therefore, necessary 
10 prove the antiquity of Jime ( ^ clirtia in Sanskrit) as used in lambula 
n alio of catechu (.—Km in Marathi) as the combination of the chunam 
ml catechu in the mouth reddens the mouth of the person chewing 
Itmbata' 

(1) Raghunstha Pandita in his Rajawyavaharakola (c A.D. 1676) 
Kim to lima as %*I ( '^1 1W <ft*%<fa." ) and lime-pot as %im 
("3*1(1: tm. ^1^" ) as I have already pointed out in my paper 
si the Nut-Cracker referred to above. 

(2) The Marathi Dictionary called the SabdahoSa (by Y. R. Date 
lodC 0. Karve. Vol. Ill, p. 1210) records the follow] ng words for 
iHK-pot ;— 

" 3^5) 3^'s, g^ia " 

indderives them from Sanskrit^!! + <naq ( = ^?Jwi ) =\1Pll* of the 



•SBrdharatabdi Commemoration Volume. Asiatic Society, Bombay, 1 

1. BhlriultibB«4 Mindll Quarterly, Poena, IMS. pp. ».H. 

I C4lnp;piniihi id bli Bhavopahara (K«»limir S«n-kiii Stilt'. No 

»»■!?) relcn lofffpTiioJJ in (ho (allowing iluH J9 :— 
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Rajavyavaharaboia. So far I have not [raced any u'agcs of [he ^"hr^ 
Or^JIHH in the Sanskrit sources 

The SabdaboSa docs not record any usages for the words about 
lime-pat referred to above. 

<3) The habit of chewing the tombola is current in Indo-China. 
This habit has a great antiquity as I am informed by my friends at Hanoi. 
one of whom ha< sent me a version of a story about its origin which I , m 
appending to this article. Consistent with this tradition is the discov erT 
of a lime-pot at Thanh-hoa fin Northern Annam) by O.R.T. Janse, v ho 
led an expedition to Indo-China and the Philippines and published his 
report on it in the Harvard -Joumalof Asiatic Studies (June 1911). A 
photograph of this lime-pot will be found on Plate XXV. i l:i< lime-pc, 
ii one of the articles of the Sung and Ming dynasties discovered by J,„». 
Prof. P. K. Mukherji in hit Indian Literature in China and the far East, 
Calcutta. 1931. records the following chronology of the Sung and Mini 
dynasties in his list of the Translators of the Chinese Ti-ljiffnlia-CPaj,-, 
3-4)-Later(Northcrn)Sui.«dynasty A.D. 960-1127 K'aifunft (H>nan>- 
Southern Sung dynasty— A.D. 1127-1280— Mini dynasty-AD 1368-16+1. 
It is not clear from Janse's Report whether the lime-pot belongs co the 
Sung or the Ming dynasty. We may, however, conclude that it belong, 
to the period AD. 960-1644 and hence cannot prove the use of lime in 
tambula in [ndo-China prior to A.D, 960. 

(4) In the article on Chunam in the H obsoi\-J obson (by Yule and 
Bunnell London, 1903. pp. 218-219) we get the following dated references 
to the use of time in rdmbHln ;— 

A.D. 1510-"And they alsn eat with the said leaves f betel) a certain 
lime made from oyster shells, which they call cioriarna." 

— Verthema.M 
A.D. 1563 -"...So that all the names you meet With that are not 

Portuguese are Malabar, such al betre (betel), ehuna, which is limt " 

—Garcia, I o 1.37 a 
A.D. 1610-"Cnunan"-Pvrird de Laval, ii. 84 (Hak. Soc. ii, 133). 
A.D. 1614 -"Having burnt the great idol into Chunah he mixed the 
the powdered lime with pan leaves and gave ic to the Rajputs thatthey 
might eat the object oi their worship." 

— Firishta, quoted by Quarlreme're -Vol et 

...Ext XIV 510 

AD. 1673 -The native! chew it (betel) with Chinam (lime of 

Calcind Oyster Sheila)." -Fryer, 40 
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AD. 1689 — "Chinam is Lime made of Cockle-Shells or Limestone ; 
ind Pawn is the leaf of a Tree." 

— Ovington, 123 

These references' clearly prove the use of lime in tambala and in 
reticular of the lime Prepared from Oysltr Shells or Cackle-Shells, 
witch is even now used in some parts of India. 

(5) From the reference to the use of lime from Oyster Shells 
in tamblla mad.: by Varthema in A.D. 1510 we no*- turn to Che section 
on tamb^a Uambalabhogai of the Manasotlasa (c.A.D. 1130) of king 
Smieivara. In this section the lime from pearl-oysters is prescribed for 
uk in tambala or vital/a (Marathi vidai as follows :— 

"sangfawt ^Ja ^k*3 fsr^iftaq, " 

[ See p. B4 o f Manasollasa, Vol. 1 1 (G. O Series. Baroda, 1939) ] 
Tbe use of lime in tambala is thus dearly established from c.A.D. 
HOD up to cbe present day. 

(6) In The Tfintrika treatise on Yoga called the Siwa-SarhhiHi (3rd 
Edition, Psnini office, Allahabad, 1942) we find the following references to 
,SmbOlo including a refere nee to "Cflrpa" Or lim* :— Page 32 - The Yogi 
ihould try to attain success i n Yoga by the following means :— 

"He should use clarified butter, milk, food, and betel without lime. 
otophor. husked sweet grains, pleasant, monastery or retired cell, having a 
mil door etc." 

"yi $i ^ ftgjjsf <n*^?f ^J&rfiraq I 

«4< fug"* ft*' S'w WW*? ii ¥o n" 

On P. 58, however, '.imbtita has been definitely mentioned among the 
impediments of Yoga as fotlowi— 

"*nfl 17*41*4 Wi iRmq^RRH I 
ffTBpf H^Tsnft ljaVrifel,TO II ^ II 

MtaCTr (i» fini wtotifipn*tfi!} II *, ll" 

Trans.— 'Women, beds, seats, dresses and riches are obstacles to Yogi. 

Betels, dainty dishes, carriages, kingdoms, lordliness and powers etc." 

ThtMacetheobstacles which arise from Bhoga (e.jjoyrnenr) etc." 



1* 
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Narayavatirtha in hia commentary Yogauddhantacandriba (Chow, 
khambi Sam. Serie.. Benares, 1910, p. 100) refers io tombola without lime 
in the follovuil veise :— 

"w[< njt few nw m*^a«n *c i 

( 7 ) The earliest datable reference to the use of cG-n- ot 
iimtot chutiam in [dmfcn/a ao far triced by me is found in the lection on 
Perfumra iGandkaruhti of the BfhatiaftltilB (c.A.D 500) of Varahamihira 
(Chap. 77. Verses. 35 36. 37 dealing with tamhuh, - paflcs 6J2-6I3 of the 
Edition with En«. Trans by V. Sub rah ma nya Sastri. Bangalore, 19-171. 
Thii reference is as follow.' : — 

" j^!^!i *ftfturi 
un^'JyjiTOififtni i 

WiW 513 rtfa ipto II H II " 
Trmilation — "A moderate dose of time used with betel-lea*es gives 
good colour . an eirra quantity of nrecn nut spoils the colour : CJtceaaivt 
lime produces bud >mell in the mouth, but nn extra quantity of betel-leaf 
pleasant smell.'' Lime by itself with betel-le.if may not produce red 
colour in tambota when chewed. At present deep red colour' is obtained 
by th* combination of lime and catechu (Marathi Kat) in the tambota. 
We must, therefore, record evidence about the use of catechu in tambota 
fromSanskrit and non-Sanskrit sources. 

( 8 ) The Siilmtasamhta (N. S. Prefs, Bombay. 1938) mentions the 
use of rtnvi ot lime in tambala. in the following verse 21 of Chap. 24 of 
Cii.Ua ilAflna:— 

" * r h«iflt*t5iwnf*3«n5; II 

B^JJjqjt: HfR q^ rtPfJHi 5«IH || R( II " 
Tlmbnl* isnlio mentioned in the following verses of Chap. 46 of the 
SfUrastkana — 






" wfa: «ftrl^i; awtd ii« phi i 

fa: (rfqTSrWB aw IV; '(fin: II Y t 
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Pott 249 — ... ."aongrSfta *^h. II -re* li 
tpRTTW ijffcr wm«5fi**; 1 

<yRT,S l 5ra'iOTT)r5'R:1^: II YM II 

(9) The Ca'aiia-aihhiia also mint ions fdmdrJia in the following 
„r*ti of Chiip. 5 of Satrasthana (p. 42 of N. S. Press Edition. Bombay. 
1*111:- 

" qnnwmfer l*ro*t%fll»P*3fir«3!tT ii trt ll 
*#aw vM 'n (fi^WT ?p1 ati i 

There is no reference to ctt>Va or lime in tin: above ingredients of 
mmto/fl mentioned in the early medical test of the Caraka.\arhhtia. We 
mint go through the whole text of this work and see ifcQrnaasan 
ingredient of tOmbata h.is b^n mentioned in some other context. 

{ 10 ) The Rajanighmtu of Narahari (e. A. D. 1450) recotdi the 
following verses about cflrna on p. 132 of the ArmndaSrama (Poon*, 1696.1 
Edition oi this work :— 

CSlftTT £7«,>4<ff%Sa:iSf SfSTllTif SsJSI II *■ II 

^mllv^ ft«Ffl&*i«lT II m II " 
Virse 20 in the above extract mentions the properties of co>m from 
rhe Arj'una tree. Knfajii plant etc. The cOrim from lukti (pearl-oyster) 
mentioned last in this verse is identical with the lime from oyster-shells 
used in t&mbala. Verse 21 definitely deals with cKma or ifme and its use 
as also the use of Khadirasara or catechu in tambOla. This verse may be 
compared with verse 3A in the Gandha-yuiti section of the Br^atsartihiia 
quoted above. 

(11) Tkt Aftafigasart,g r aha{ch.D. 925 according to Hoernte, or 
fcn-9th cent. A.D. according to Prof. Dineshchandra Bhartariurve) of 
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Vlgbhits definitely refers to Car** (lime) and Khadira (catechu) i„ 
lambda in the following verses (3+jfl) of Chap. 3 of Sntrasthana (ed. by 
R. a Einjiwidekir, Poons. 19*). p. 15) — 

" Ttsrfinratn Rvnwjpaivsiii •IK'H H 

«lfHwi(t*4wi*«*5fl; m it 5,1. || 

Wrf^^js^Hpftf^lpj II H II 
ftv^mTfrWiurrrq sjtftnjr ^ ^11 

<&* gJrJfWa' iJ5 (^Tf> ffTTl ^ HTfl^ II ?u II 

(12) The importance of the medical properties of the Khadira 
(Acatii Catechu) and its product* was recognized more than 2000 years 
•to nvill be seen from the reference* to Khadirn by Caraka, SuSruta, 
VntUuti. Hsnra. Cakradatta. Dhanvantari-Nighavtu, Vrnda. Sodhala. 
Bblramiira (Bkttvavr aiaial etc. collected by my friend Vaidya B. G. Sbah 
(Pi|a «B-43 of the Nighaotu AdarSa. Part I, Ahmedabad, 1927). 
ILN.Ilort in bis Materia Medico. II. 184. records the Action* and 
uit af cattrly as fellows : — 



fulavringent. stronger than Kino, anti-periodic and digestive 
Its action is due tu the (annic aci i it contains. It is a powerful astringent 
Hrffcttnocons membranes, given in dyspepsia attended with pyrosis, and 

■k&frtoa in children : in dysentery, intermittent fevers and scurvy; 

W • gargle in hoarseness of voice and sore throat. Locally as a dusting 
sevto, u i ueiuo p b ied related tonsils, ulcerated and spongy guns and to 
annul passive haeaxirrhafei. 

(13) The combination of the decoction of the khadira (.Catechu) 
and Kramvta (betel-out) is prescribed in urinary troubles by the 
S<tl'vwji*ih': (N. S. Press, rbabiy, 1933, p. 452)-Ci(n'iujiAann, Chap. 
11. Sec- ;ollo»s — 

: t, "vjWfc* •^■•g*««rt...<n^s;ii t h" 

■ 'ipUioedu whit* catechu by the Iciiconi Vailaymtt 
-"« 3 iffcM. •***:" and Merfinl ( C A.D. 1200-1273)- 



In the tambala also there is a combination of kramuha* (betel nut) 
and khadira (catechu). 

{ 14 ) The Catabasamhita ( N. S. Pres... Bombay. 1941 ) (ivesrecipes 
of ( 1 ) a pill (gu(iba) of Catethu(Khadtra-sara) and ( 2 ) oil from Catechu 
in the CiftitsOilhana, Chap. 26. verses 206-214 (p. 609). These recipes are 
prescribed for persons suffering from muhharoSa (diwases of the mouth). 
The recipe of the Khadira-Xu(iba contains numerous ingredients like 
q^T (sandal), 33* (clove). $I5)«, 3nl?PI>lr (nutmeg or its outer covering). 
irfSSTi WTtrft, W (cardamom) etc Some of these ingredients are used at 
present in tambula. The verses referred to above begin with "3HT 
wfttBHW" and end with "sfTTlf' i T»J#t%'f fa * wfcnft«." In tin* 
Khadira-Gufika of Caraka we have the ancestor of our modern scented 
Kar-Solior Catechu Pill used in Tambula. 

(15) The definite Catechu pill (Kat-go|i) used in tambala is des- 
cribed in detail by Some* vara in his Manasellasa ( Section on Tambula 
ailed lambala-bhoga ) — Vol II (G. O. Series. Baroda, 1939). p. 85 :- 

SafSrai s&qi*tnfir*i *%mi jjut 11 &u* tl 

arnfll*j|ji\i3'l *ftl<VlfS»i wufHriH II t»» II 
«ri?rp wr5«a tR3 fqmf^m l" 

The catechu-pill for king's tambala contained muib IKaiturf), Sandal 
($r]hhan.<}a), camphor (KdriXlm), while the calirchii-powder, u<ed with 
rambEj<i contained powder of nuimtt (jailpkata), camphor (.Katpara) etc. 

(16) In the light of the history of Cafchu in tambula recorded 
■tort the following notes from the article on Catechu in the Hobson- 
JAson (London. 1903, pp. 173-174) would be found interesting — 



. <S» p XXIV ;.l 



Ifi JiiJi... In /ixfiln t«/l U r„l History 

CATECHU alscCUTCH •ndCAUT— An astringent* ulna Icon. 
•h* imJoI tc«-.il apeein at Aeaci.i (Acacia Catechu [the K W.. 3nJ 
X «« 5»u K<in, A C iwtfco D£. and probably mot,-. The ■■>„(! 
nnllrdln H Kui* (Sbi t,.u\ -to decoct') but the two fine commercial 

of the imd c .*. Con. Of*u. Turn. Kaiu, MaW. Kackn. IX- orta. „-ho M 

the ancients andalway) applied thai name to it . but Dr. Royle hag shown 
that /nT..* <ras an extract (torn eerrain specie! of berheris. known in the 
huan .j ™.wt. Care* i> finr mentioned by Barbosa anions the drugs 
■■ported into Malacca. But it remained unknown in Europe till brought 
ha Japan alow t the middle of the 17th Century. 
fuft, . A.D. 1516 -"drugs from Cambay . Cacfio" -Bavboia. 191. 

A.D- J5SI -'"... Cat* ... (atOrmaui) rtiey call Cache" -A 

Nunc. 22. 

AD. lSt-3 -"...the wood vulgarly called Cat*" - Garcia 1. 125. 

AD. 1578 —"The Indians use this Call milt with Ateca and 

n-ith Betel ana 1 by itself without other mixture - 

Acosta Tract . 150. 

A.D 15? 5 — "SiJMtti mentions Catu as derived from the K had ira 

tret i.e. in modern Hindi Khair ( Sltt. Khadita X 
A.D. 1616 — "Cateha" 

—Foster. Utters. 127. 



i. 294. 

A.D. 1759 — "Mortal and Cotch, Earth-oil and wood oil. 

— Li st of Burma Products etc.. Oriental Report i, 109. 

C.A.D. 1760 -To these three articles (betel, areca and chunam) 

it often added for luxury what they call Cachoonda. a 

Japan-earth which ftom perfumes and other mixtures, 

chiefly manufactured at Goa. receives such improv?- 

ojent at to he sold to advantage when teirapotted to 

Japan... Another addition too they iik of what they call 

Catchoo, beinf a blackish granulated petfumed com- 

poiition." 

-Grate, i. 238. 

AS). 1£13 — The puis nti miaufgcture Catechu ot terra JaPOttica 

from the Ktiri (Khair) tr« e (Mimosa Catechu) which 
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grow* wild on [he hills of Konhana but in no other pact of 

the Indian Peninsula" (erroneous) 

— Forbes Or. Mem. i. 303 (2nd Ed. i. 193). 

(17) The Khadira plant has a great antiquity and sanctity. In the 
Sired a ( Book III, Hymn 53 ) Indrs is invoked as follows :- 

19. "Enclose thee in the heart of Khay.ir (Khadira) timber, in the 
cur wrought of Simtana put firmness" (Griffith's Tram. Vol. I. 1896, 
P. 375). 

Grifith's Note :— "Khayar-timber" : the hard wood of Khadira. or 
Acacia Catechu of which the pin it the aile was made. iirnlapts : 
Dalbergia Sisu. also a common timber tree. 

It would require a special monograph to trace the history of the 
Kkadira tree from the time of the Rdveda unto the present day. This 
tree had great sanctity in ancient Indian sacrificial ritual as the sacrificial 
joit wn made ot Khadira (Khadira-yttpa). K.-.utilya in bis Arthalaitra 
(Chap. XVII of Book II on Superintendent of Forest Produce, p 107 of 
Eng. trans, by Shamashastry) ment : ons among forest products (1) Khadira 
[Mimosa Catechu) and (2) Somavattra which is white Khadira (see p. 625 
at AfiaAgahjdayaboia by K. M. Vaidya. 1936 — article on Somavatka 
mentioned in the Satrasthana of the Astangahrdaya). The history of 
(he economic products of India on the strength of Indian sources has not 
jet been studied systematically. Such history will have a respectable 
place ■■■ * n J comprehensive history of Indian Culture a hen it comes to be 
written. For this purpose each of these products must be studied 
separately from the historical and cultural point of vieir. 

(18) Berthold Laufcr in bis Sino-lranica (Chicago. 1919. p. 481) 
refers incidentally to Catechu as follows : — 

"ItU not intelligible to me why Hiith says that in the Ming dynasty 
(AD. 1368-1644)' lu-wti "was. as it is now, Catechu a product of the 
Acacia Catechu (Sanskrit Khadira')." No authority for this theory is 
cited ; but this is quite impossible as Catechu or Catch was well known to 
[be Chinese under the names oi-Ca ot kai'r-Cii" See Stuart. Chinese 
Materia Medico, p. 2 : and Luufer. Loan Words la Tittian. (No. 107. 
where the history of these wards is traced). 
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(19) In Section 13 of Chap. 11 of the Ckitsastlrtna of the 

Svirulaiartaiid (N. S. Press. Bombay, 1938, p, 450) the author describe! 
the method of gathering the juice of Khadtra {Acacia Catechu) directly 
from the tree as follows : — 

mnvni >wft| aa: a Amvo w^ftra 3R<1^ ^rtiS: nrti^ft*!: wtc"it^ wn 

aln "?fwnq im v=^^in Gmq w^ra fire^ia; etc." 

The Khadira-vidhOna ot the method of fathering juice of Catechu 
prescribed above was as follows: — A Khadira tree growing on good 
ground and of middle age was selected and ground about its bottom was 

or bronze (ayas] was *) placed underneath as to admit the exuding juice. 
The pitcher was then besmeared with a miiture of con- -dung and earth 
and later kept in ihe midst of fire produced from (dried) cow-dung and 
other fuel. When the juice had boiled over, the pitcher was lifted up 
and the juice poured in a separate pot and kept properly covered. 

The above method of gathering the juice [rem a Khadira tree so 
graphically described by SuSruta gives us a good glimpse of the processes 
employed by ancient Indians in the manufacture of herbal medicines. 

(20) The YoSaratnahata (Anandiirama Sanskrit Series. Poena. 
1900) is a voluminous medical compendium compiled between e.A.D. 1650 
and 1/25 as 1 have proved in my article on its date ( Pages 154-136 of the 
flkflrndya Vidya. Bombay. 1943, Vol. IV ). It contains a long extract of 
about 20 verses on lambuta (Verses 58-79 on page 35). The ingredients 
of UhnirUla mentioned in these verses are as follows :— (1) Ifl (betel-nui). 
(2) •& (camphor). (3) «"$ (mu«k). (4) 5HW (clove\ (5) 9""«, 
(nutmeg). (6) fnT?" ° r *Q (betel-leaf), which should be 7TC$* (whitish 
yellow), the betel leaf from Vangade.ta (Bengal) was the best fafWrW 
•ItJ ti *3*B **<?"). (71 Colechu (Khad-a). (8) lime or chunatn (Cfirtia). 
The leriei pertaining to Corva and Khadira) ate as follows : — 

afllwfcKj'iM tflwtf wife ^ 11 u! 11 
^M ftowi a w^ n^t«ni 11 »^ u" 
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The properties of tobacco (flTS) are recorded in 7 veues on 
pp. 17-18. At present some people chew tobacco powder along with 
llmbala or separately. Verse 4 tells us that the use of tobacco is a 
remedy against diseases of the teeth ( WTC*; WW*) and that it is a 
femicide (ft>flWUrjllfe;n*j'0. 

The foregoing notes are sufficient to prove conclusively the use of 
Carta (lime) and Catechu (Khadira) as essential ingredients of tambala 
for »bout 2000 years say from the first century of the Christian era upto 
the Present day. Further evidence on this topic has been gathered by 
a,t and I hope to record it in a subsequent paper. 

The history of the use of tambala in countries outside India must 
bt studied critically with a view to understanding the spread of its use 
in India many years before c. A. D. 400. In this connection I made 
inquiries of my friend Mademoiselle S. Karpeles, Secretary of Ecole 
Frsncaised'Entreme-orient at Hanoi (Indo-China) and sent to her my 
piper on Indian Nut-Crasher .' She replied promptly in her letter of 
HA March 1949 as follows :- 

" Here is the name of the Nut-Cracker'' : 
Laotian— "MITSANAK" 
Vietnamese — "DAO DAO" 
Cambodian — "PRANAK 1 ' 

The habit of chewing betel is very ancient and current throughout 
rhe whole Peninsula and herewith a story about its origin found in old 
Viitnamese boohs translated into French. It is Monsieur TRAN HAM 
TAN; who took the trouble to find it out." 

On getting the above story about the origin of lamboia I got it 
emulated into English by my friend Dr. R. G- Harshe. Registrar, Deccan 
College Research Institute. Poom. This English translation is given 
telow. I take this opportunity of recording my best thanks to Miss 
Ksrpeles, Mr. Tran Ham Tan and Dr. Harshe for their heatry co-operation 
vith me in the present inquiry about the history of tambala in Greater 
India- 
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Thi Lift-liny of Tan and Lani 
(by Mr. Iran Him Tan. Hanoi) 

Formerly there lived a Prince, Quan-lang, who had a n imposi- 
suture. He received the title of "Marquis of Cao" as title of nobi!»* 
Since then he took Cocas the family name. His two sons Tan and La n . 
resembled each other so much that one could not distinguish the elder 
from the younger. At the age of 17 or 38 they became orphans and went 
together to seek a preceptor for teaching them religion and philosophy. 
The daughter of their preceptor Liin Huytn was also of 17 or 18 yeartof 
age. When she saw the two brothers she fell in love with then. 
Wishing to marry one of them she did not know as to who was the elder 
and who the jounger of the two. She gave both of rhem a single cup 
of meat-soup and only one pair of sticks in order to know the elder and 
the younger. The junior passed all these things immediately to the 
senior. She then requested her parents to marry her to the elder one. 
The couple sometimes lived away from their little brother. The younger 
brother felt it very much and saying to himself that his elder brother 
being in love n-ith his wife had forgotten his brother on that account and 
without informing his elder brother he returned to the paternal house. 
Coming to a deep stream at which there was no ferry he sat all alone and 
wept grievously and died ; then his dead-body was transformed into a tree: 
the artea. 

When the elder one did not see any longer his younger brother he 
abandoned his wife in order to go in pursuit of him ; coming to the place 
■ here hit younger brother had died, he threw himself on the tree ( i.e. 
nitca) and died ; his dead body was transformed into a huge stone, 
attached to the trunk of this tree. When the young wife marked the 
disappearance of her husband, the went in hit pursuit ; coming to the 
place she learnt tbar her husband was already dead, whereupon she threw 
herself on the (tone and embraced it till her death. She was transformed 
into a Creeping Mock which braided over the tree and the stone and from 
which were produced the odoriferous (jwret-smclling) leaves. They were 
the Uavci of the beul. 

Their parents (relatives) came there very much distressed and built 
a temple in their honour. At the temple, tbe passers by offered to them 
(be incense sticks, praised their brotherly love and the conjugal duty of 

In the month of autumn the king Hung made a journey to this place. 
Suing thi» temple with the tree surrounded by the creeping (talks he 
aktd for n> reason and being supplied with the information made the 
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fruit and the leaf to be brought to him. He chewed them and ipat it' 
fiiiMon the stone which nas of a red colour and which emitted a gooi 
smell. The king returned taking with him a fruit of areca and a leaf o 
betel prepared with a little lime he chewed (he bnet and the areca*nut 
He even ordered that these newly discovered plants be planted in hi 
kingdom and declared that at marriagei and f easts one ougAt to prevar> 
a present consisting of the betel leaves and ihs nud of areca.' 

[ This took place under the dynast; of the Hung-Vuo«<t — 
(2«W58B.C.)] 



i and all tar io I ud . 



20. The Tambulakalpasamgraha of 

Nrsimhabhatta and its date — 

Later than c. A. D. 1350* 

My friend Shri J. S. Pade has recently published in the Journal of 
tht Oriental Institute, Baroda. the leit of a work on Tambala called the 
Tombulamafljail 1 . which contains a collection of varied verses about 
Tambala from numerous texts, which reveal the social, religious ar ,d 
cultural history of the habit of chewing Tambala (betel-leaf and nut etc) 
Required by 'he Aryans in India about 2000 years ago. According to Shri 
Pade the TambBtamaniar] is a very late work as it quotes from the 
Saubhatya-Katpadriima of Acyutaraya Modak (A. D 17/8-1833)'. 

Texts mainly devoted to a study of Tambala are very rare. Conse- 
quently all lovers of the history of Tambala like myself were rejoiced to 
read the teit of the TambatamaHjarl as edited by Shri Pade on the basis 
of a rare MS in the library of the Oriental Institute, Baroda. While 
reading this text. I was reminded of another text on Tambala.* MSof 
which is available in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Calcutta. 
This text is called the TambuU-Kalpa-SzMrahn by Nrsimhabhatta. The 
MSof this text is in the Govt, collection of the Asiatic Society (No. B238). 
I acquired a copy of this MS for the B O. R Institute in 1945. The MS 
begins as follows:- 

gflifiaifore a*r^ forg^ n " etc. 

TheMSendsas follows -- 

No information about the author of the work viz. Nrsimhabhatta, 
mentioned in the colophon, is given in the body of the text. 



HuiWjojvfJrur Cerr'Jro-Kon by S. Chilr. 
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Reference! 10 earlier authors and works given in this work ire ii 

(1) aiirt'ijiriT — fol. I ("ipViiiqj'i tos* etc." rfa ^fra;) 

(2) ifaB-- —fol. I (?iir.TOiB«i«n ^fag:)— i^nir-flwiirn ifag: 

(3) dfirtspii"! — fol. 2 (inTMWTw) 

(4) ^Tini; — fol. 2 ("wfJraii nt-1 qiij etc.") 

(5) «lffia: — fol. 4 ("»HjqlW*.**I 3 etc.") 

(6) *fa: —fol. 4 ("<P!!\fl flSK^qiftl etc.") 

(7) hr- — fol. 5 ("«»«; Mlq'clHji etc.")— verse about the 13 
gunas ofai\a: — "ai^sf *3aVJ...^rHft a 5am: 11 

(8) hi — fol. 5 ("ai^rPi^firj fasfaqia etc.") 

(9) wT«*n^iraiq: — fol. 6 ("fen^trilfew \n) etc.") 
(1C) 3q: — fol. 5 ("ai^ IrrTfiTn^q etc.") 

(II) ^fow■ —fol. 6 ("itfl * aw*rfl ^ etc.") 

(I!) wiwsn^n^R: — fol. 7 (' ; irlw fiwrara etc.") 

(13) hi: — fol. 7 ("mm-7i ferat^il etc,") 

(14) 5?: —fol. 9 <"g*m 3 f^nWTC etc.") 

(15) wft: — fol, 9("s^ttCTaqil5n12r etc.") 

(16) =^ra: —fol. 9 ("S&fTBJtlflJTWrTl^etc.") 

(17) nmi^-W-O^ — fol. 9 ("ST^tf] «mt$ia etc.") 

(18) sjirWftwui wan in: — fol, 10 ("*nq niaHw: etc.") 

(19) ifist —fol. 10 ("tP?l 5R *aiim etc.") 
(2D) $TO: —fol. 10 ("Uf^M H*if?T etc.") 
.21) («fai —fol, 10 ("Hpatspif idt etc.") 

(22) HHT —fol. 11 ("pift ^fefl3<: etc.") 

(23) t*r. —fol. 11 ("srautfsisft^ft etc.") 

(24) nrnwi: —fol. 12 (''irat UTtR!* b*r, etc.") 

Tbt only reference of chronological value in the above list of references 
is No. 19— Hemadti. The quctation is possibly taken from HemSdri'i 
CeturvarU— Cintamavi- As HemSdri. who was the minister of the 
Yldm Kings of Devagiri, flourished between c A. D. 1260 and 1275. we 
infix the date of the Tambula-Katpa-Sa<Airaha ot Nrsimhabhatts to a 
ttiloi later than c. A. D. 1350. The references to Fjff^fot (No. 18) 
lr>dlhe(H_'a*|<l(No. 3) are difficult to be indentified as there are many 
corks of rheae titles recorded by Dr. P. V. Kane in his list of works on 
DkirmalBstra in Vol. I of his History of DharmaJastraPooei; 1.1930). It 
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is alio difficult to identify the references to "3d" in the present work as 
the particular work on medicine, from which quotations are given under 
this reference, is not specified. The reference to ftVI^'Vfl*) (No. 17) is 
evidently to a »ork of ftrn^MT, the author of the Mitabsara commentary 
on the YaiHawalbyasmrti, who flourished between c. A. D. 1070 nnd 1100. 
This reference, however, does nor enable us to push forward the earlier limit 
of c. A. D. 1350 fixed by me for the T ambula-Kaipa-S artigraha. The 
references to the Smrtis of *ft*J, WWla etc. are not also of any chronological 
value. As no quotations from veiy late works are given by Nrsirhhabhatta 
I am inclined to believe that the Tamhoia Kalpa Sartigrah a is earlier than 
the Tambalamanjart (later than A. D. 1819) edited by Shri .1. 5. Pade. 



21. Indian Nut-Cracker 
—A. D. 1300.1800 

Sane time ago I had occasion [o see many old nul-cracktrs. 1 
presumably of the Peshwa period, displayed at an eihibition arranged by 
,!,<■ Bhsrata Itihlsa Samshodhaka Mandala. Poona. These nut-crackers 
[ttivd my curiosity as I have been collecting references from varied 
purees, bearing on the history of Tambula. for the last few years. In 
India we use the term "nut-cracbei" for the instrument used for breaking 
betel-™"- Though we can establish the antiquity of the betel-nut for 
,t» UI ZW years on [he strength of Sanskrit sources we have no evidence 
w prove the antiquity of the nut-cracker for such a long period. In fact 
1 have no[ come across any reference to nut-cracker in the Sanskrit 
lt>eifncet ° r even in non-Sanskrit references gathered by me. It is, 
therefore, necessary to collect and record references to the nut-cracker 
id literary sources with a view to establishing its history on the ttisis of 
Stable evidence. 

In the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary (p. 1346) we find the 
mrd"nut-erack" {A. D. 1570) and the word "nut-cracker" (A.D. 1548) 
ciplainrd as "An instrument for breaking the shells of nuts" The 
"nuts" referred to here do not mean the betel-nuts as the habit of chewing 
betel-nuts was current only in India and some adjacent countries at this 
li me, but not in England. 

At present the term for the "Nut Cracker" used for cutting berel 
nnlt il'A^WM" ( WCwl ), [n the Marathi dictionary Sabdahosa (by 
Date and Karve) p. 34, the word *rift*n is recorded and explained as the 
instrument for cutting slices of betel-nuts but no usages of the word have 
been recorded. This dictionary derives the word from the Canarese word 
srif^ ( fTli- betel-nut and *tr3 -cutting or choppingoff ). It is. there- 
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lore, possible to let some reference? to vnta or nut-cracker in Canateie 
sources and I request Cinarcm scholars to record these references with 
their chronology. I shall here record some references which I recently 

a in his Rajavyavakarahola 
of Shivaji the great, in the 
following extract :- 

$P>m I p. 152 of ftHTfaffilT, B. I, S. Mandala, Poon.i. 1925 ). 

<t# iT\z?nvw- ** t 1 " ^^ I' M. II 
3^iB: pn^jirt ■etj'jki aiis*ftw n tx 11 

In the TOTJif (p. 174) we get a reference to the teller of betel-nuti 

"anftrcq ntilsl" 

It is cleat from the above reference to TJEfi.qv (explained by the 
newly coined Sanskrit word <JJ1 Wfil ) that the t e t m wrfort f for nut-cracker 
was current in the Marathi language in the 17th century. 

Capt. Edward Moot* in his Narrative (London, 1894) records an 
elaborate note (pp. 373-378) on the Indian habit of eating betel. In this 
note he twice refers to vftw (without mentioning this Canarese term 
as follows :— 






•l iHulars '/ Bail BKt Win IbJi.i. Vol. [. p. 166). 
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Pa|» 372 — "The beerse (frft or fan) is composed of the Soopaaree 
□nnianly called betel," ciu. by an instrument for the purpose into thin 
llictt, two or three of which with a cardamom, and a ever; small quantity 
; iiluno is enclosed in a paan or leaf, and fastened by a clove in a trim- 

Page 375 — The utensil ( TT=KFT ) thus described is placed on a 
alr«, which also contains the leaf, the nuts whole, and the instrument 

The Hobson— Jobson ( pp. 913-914 ) contains the following short 
iriiclt on ffTTW : — 

"TIMBOOL, Betel-leaf, skt. tambata adopted in Pers. as tSmbala 
and in Ar. al lumbal [ It gives its name to the Tambolis 1 or Taroolis, 
sellers of betel in N. Indian bazais. ] 
\TM —"All the people of this city, as well as the rest of India have a cus- 
tom of perpetually keeping in the mouth a certain leaf called 
rental." 

Marco Polo, ii, 358. 

HIS —And lie held in his left hand a very great cup of gold as high at a 

half almude pot into which he spat a certain herb which tbc 

men of this country chew for solace, and which herb they call 
atambhor.'' 

— Roteiro de V. da Gama. S 



1. Jf modi lio Arab gtographtr < c . a. d. Hi) oiallou &>J<(-»>fi id iha follsniog 
uOUlf Pa|. 17? ol Honio,, Joeaon ) : - 

"Tit MrlilailB or i hi, Ftincc ( The Maharaja of the Ma ) praluet all Mix of spica 

" f»»>-=!f^-ui«[+H-«nf^--^ai-fi?^--iTlDj5re-^Ti^^-flt^i«i- 
imi -fti-ft^wi km • fw^rfti i" 

[SKp.7ZolKUBumra.td. by K<daroalha. M.S. Pr««. ISM. AMitmrtfa I. Chap. )| 
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1563— 'Only you should know thai Avicenna calla the betrc ibettl) 
lambul, which seems a word somewhat corrupted, since ever; 
body pronounces it us tambul. and not tembul,'' 

-Garcia. I 37h. 
In the above quotations about lambola we do not find an; reference 
to the adbitla or nul-crocter. 

As regards the habit of chewing Tambala adopted by foreigners who 
settled in India I may quote here the following remarks of Dr. A. B. M. 
HabibuMah in his Foundation of Muslim Rule m India (A. D. 1200. 
1290). Lahore. 1945:— 

P age 289 — " But to escape the environmental influence was equally 
difficult ; the Indian Turb was not even circumstantially 

equipped to attempt it Chewing the betel leaf, a 

peculiarly Indian habit found its way early among the nobles 

and Barani notes the excessive addiction to it of Balban's aril. 

Under the Tughluqs Ibn Battuta noticed another Indian 

Custom' of offering the bird of Mr to the bride as a part ef 

the marriage ceremony." 

Curiouslyenough the Europeans settling in India have not adopted 

the habit of eating Tambala owing to their insular attitude. On the 

contrary every European who travelled in India and has left a record of 

his travel, has wondered.*! this peculiar habit and has made a note of it 

with sometimes elaborate descriptions. [ shall deal with all the* 

descriptions in some subsequent paper. 

In concluding this short paper on the Nut-Cracker I have to request 
brother-scholars to publish references to it in Indian or Foreign sources 
before or after A.D. 1600. 

P.S. — Since the above paper was drafted I have received the 
following information about the Nut-Cracker from my scholar-friends. 
[ have great pleasure in recording it below most gratefully ; — 



Indian Nut-Cracier 
(1) Diwan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri, M.A. LL.B,. J. 



writ" 1 



, 5-12-1946 :- 



"Nut-Crackers ( ordinary i.e. small ones) ore call rjfi in Gujarat. 
lly t,ig ones ' which professional Panvalss use. we call fjft." 

(2) Principal K. K. Handiqui. M.A. of the Jorhat College. Jorhac 
(Aiao) writes on 24-12-1946 :— 

"There is no Assamese word (or nut'Cracker." It is called in 
Bengali Yanti (lift). This is the information given bj one of our 
pffftBWM of Sanskrit, who is a Bengali. We call a miff none 1M in 
AiamtKi pronouncing it as jal. It is called IMI in Bengal. All these 
«ofdi come from Sanskrit ^>. 

hiioust be a corruption or variation of some non-Assamese word. The 
nc t i! that nui-cr ackers are not in use among the Assamese. We use the 
|reen and ripe varieties' of betel, slicing them with knives. The nut- 
etickeris required only for dried betel ((Supflri). which is not in favour 
in Asiamese homes." 

(3) Mr. M.P. Wali. M.A. of Belgaum writes on 23-11-1946 :— 

"As regards the word Sift-rll I may say that it is a pure Kannada 
tord and has crept in Marathi language in a corrupt form. The word 
iiformed of two words Adaki ( = areca nut) and Ottu ( — lit. to press or 
trick). The correct pronunciation is Adahotlu. I can very safely say 
tbit the Marathi language has no word for it. It is taken from 
Kirirmja and is being used in a corrupt form as WnlTfll . Another 
troonym in Kannada for this word is AJahe fiaiii which is also formed 
of two words. Adobe" ( — areca nut) and Sun (a knife). 

The earliest reference to the words WV^M and ST*nfo occurs in 
the middle Halagannada work, Basavapurana of Bhlma-Kavi. composed 
in 1369 A.D." 



■jftinlEfi. I~f. IX. 12) ai Udiyav 
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In view of the above evidence the history of the nut-cracker ii 
definitely established (or about 600 years (AD. 1350-1947). 1 have, 
therefore, to thank Mr. Wall especially for the above reference, which 
takes back the history of the nut-cracker from the 17th century to the 
14th century. I await still earlier references to the nut-cracker from 
any sources whatsoever, Sanskrit or non-Sanskrit. 

(4) Prof. B. D. Verma of the Fergusson College, who hails from the 
U. P. informs me that the name for nut-cracker 
"Sarauta" («?<TT), I wonder if "Sarauta" of U. P. h 
with "Carota" of Assam mentioned by Prin. Handiqui. 



22. Some Words for the Nut-Cracker* 

I have been studying the history of the use cf tombola ( betel-nut. 
bctcl-lcavcs, Catechu and Chunam etc.) in India and have published ■ fen 
papers on this history. The references to tambula in Samkrit works are 
found in plenty but unfortunately there is no mention in these references 
of ihe instrument used for cutting or breaking the betel-nut before it was 
userl for chewing purposes with or without the other ingredients. We, 
therefore, fail to understand the exact nature of the instrument used by 
our ancestors and the word or words for this instrument, Sanskrit or non- 
Sanskrit, current in India since the use of tambala was introduced into 
India about 2000 years ago as proved by the literary sources studied 

In my paper on the Indian Nut-Cracker' I have recorded the following 
words for the Nut-Cracker from datable and non-datable literary sources:— 

(1) adkitttt— This is a word for Nut-Cracker in Marathi at present. 
It ij recorded accordingly in the SabdakoSa by Y. R. Date and C G. Kane. 
.■bo Itate that it is derived from the Canarese word "adbottu". 

(2) adikita or adhitta-jtaSa-iphofl or nut-breaker according to the 
Raiavyavaharakola of Raghunatha Pandita (c. A. D. 1676). Evidently 
this glossary or lexicon of Non-Marathi words current in the Marathi 
[arguage in the 17th century treats the word adkitO as a non-Maruthi 
nordand explains it by a happy coinage as "pttSa-sphofi' (nut-breaker). I 
bare not come across the word "pQga-spkofi" in any Sanskrit work, ancient 
oi modern, in the sense of nut-cracker or otherwise. 

(3J popW-pnotftia™ nut-breaker. This purely Marathi word was 
current in the Marathi language in the 13th Century A. D, It is found in 
the LUacarUra (c. A. D. 1250) Vttarardha, a Mahanubhava Marathi work, 
edited by Nene and Bhavalkar. My attention wasdrawn to it by Prof. 
Bbusari of the Osmania University, Hyderabad (Oeccan). I wonder how 



<Sart\armatdi Volumt, Aiitiic Society, Bomb**. 
■nbti ol ioeradfMils in tamtata U-""rml of iKi i 
Mb ihinaa quliliU Uiuuli. B. O. 1( InMlKiu). 
1 B. I.S. UattOal Quartmrly, t'oona. l sua . f* ■ ' 
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this purely Marathi word, wl 
diiappeared from Marathi and its t 
word "adkua" or "odiilifl", which has 
than 350 years. 

(4) The word arffciim is a pure Kannada word, which has crept in 
the Marathi language in a corrupt form. The word is formed of two words 
(1) adaii(- areca nut) and (2) o(lu(- to pressor crack). The correct 
pronunciation of the word is adakottu. Another synonym in Kannada 
language for this word is adabt-ealtt. This word also is formed of two 
words, (1) adobe (- areca-nut) and (2) Katli (- a knife). The earliest 
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references to a/jbottu and adabegatti occur 
work, called the Basavapurana of Bhlma Kavi, c 

(5) Small nut-crackers are called "Sadi" 
by professional panvalas (sellers of betel-nut 
"5oaV 

(6) There is no Assamese word for nut-ci 
for nut-cracker is yflnli (itft). A mill-stone 
Yat is pronounced as jot. It is called yOta in 
are supposed to have been derived from Sat 
"Carola" for nut-cracker is prevalent in Assam, 
or variation of some non-Assamese word. Nut-, 
use among the Assamese, who use green and rip. 
slicing them with knives. The nut-cracker is n 
(Supflri) which is not in favour in Assamese homes. 

(7) It may be worthwhile studying the words for the nut-cracker 
current in Indo-China where the habit of chewing betel is very ancient 
and current to-day. Miss S. Karpeles of Hanoi in her letter (o me dated 
16th March 1949 reported to me the following words for the nut-cracker ;- 

(1) Laotian— "MIT SANAK" 

(2) fiel«iame«-"DAODAU" 

(3) Cambodian— "PRAN AK" 
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extracting foreign pai tides from a body is perfectly clear : — 
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:TRTfa>mTn*fajf^R: f^l «flTI lltll " 
( Vide p. 46 of Anavakrafuia ed by H. R. Bhagawat. Poona. 1913.— 
Chap. 19. verse 1). 

(9) Bhattoji Dlksita (c. A. D. 1550-1620) in his comment on Pacini's 
Sotra 692 ("$^TT aWtU'fa (pj-M^-f l^ltl?°") mentions' "4l*$fl|Wm" and 
^plains it as " HTJpRI "TOT: JUtV^dlW!*: " My diend Dt. V. S. Agrawala 
informs me that the Sanskrit word for the nut-cracker seems to be IJ*$rfl 
ind the earliest reference to it is in Patanjali's Mahabhasva (Kielhern's 
Edition. Vol.1, PP. 360, 385 ("Tre^SPTT out: Wtj-jtiurai:"). He further 
informs me that Oriental Pandits always tell their pupils to take 
"fjT$$fl" in the Mahabhasya in the sense of "nut-cracker." 

The antiquity of betel-chewing in India is about 2000 years old but it 
i, doubtful if betel-chewing was current at the time of PataFijali (c. B. C. 
150). We must, therefore, see if there is any evidence to support the 
Oriental Pandits in their equation " *r«j(rll =nut-eracker." Recently! 
have sent for publication a paper' on Vidydvilasa commentary by SivarSma 
Tripa(hin on the Siddhanta-kaumudl. In the MS of this Commentary 
available in the Sanskrit Pathashala. Rajapur (Shevade Collection) folio 
16a. S>arama (c. A. D. 1700-1750) explains "CTTjerT as follows :- 

"tf$5TT «55*lf^*T?'n!T*Pi " (Sankula is an instrument for breaking 
betel-nut etc.") This statement definitely proves that at least 250 years ago 
theword"WTJ?n" was understood by Pandits in the sense of betel-nut 
cracker. The present Pandits are evidently following this tradition in 
equating "sjrji?n" with "nut-cracker" as reported by Dr. Agrawala. 

(10) In the absence of any pictorial representations of "Sankula" we 
g[ e unable to determine the exact form of this instrument for cutting or 
breaking used in the time of Patanjali (c. B. C. 150). As a result of my 
discussion in this matter with my friends at Nagpur I have received the 
fallowing reply from my linguist friend Dr. Siddheihwar Varma dated 
30th November 1950 :— 

"Reference— Patafljali on SaAkula. We have compared both the 
passages concerned. The internal evidence from both these passages does 



atdteMfflra (B. O. R. Uiiituia ttliuoo) p. 1012. iocoiiJi tfca wi 
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make it clear that Sankula is definitely a cutting instrument, but not an 
all-purpose one, for its inferiority to Musala in certain cases is pointed out. 
So, being sure that $ a fibula, as a cutting instrument, is not Musala. the 
question may arise whether it could be rendered as "Scissors." But as 
"Kartart" is a specific term for "Scission" widely used by authorities like 
CUraka, Suiruta. etc.. scissors could not be denoted by "Sanhula," and 
being thus definitely a separate tool. Sanhula seems to mean a nut-cracker 
here. The above conclusion, as kindly communicated to me bv Shri K. N. 
Diveji ia further corroborated by his reference to Sabda Kalpadruma. 
which renders Sankulo as utpala-patriba. while Monier Williams also 
renders both these words as- "a broad-bladed knife or lancet." Now a 
nut-cracker has a broad blade, jointed with a bent bar. with a pin (Soflfcu) 
at one end. This cutting blade can well be described as a Satikula. and in 
this sense a nut-cracker can certainly be called a Sankulo — i pair of nippers. 
In this connection Hindi Sarauta (nut-cracker), which may be derived from 
Saravatraha, may be noted. The Sanskrit etymology of the latter has been 
correctly given by Gawaratnamahodadlii sub voce ( p. 228 ). Monier 
Williams has rendere 



There are several other interesting items in connection with this 
item, but I hope the above lines have made it sufficiently clear that 
the passages do imply nutcracker as the sense of Sankula. Dr. Raghu Vir 
ays that Sankulo should not be called nut-cracker but nut-cutter for 
"nut-cracker nowhere eiists in India." 

While thanking Dr. Varma and other friends who have helped me in 
this inquiry I have to request them as also those who are interested in this 
problem to record the usages of the word "Sankula" with a view to clarify- 
ing its meaning more decisively than what has been done in this paper. 



23. History of the Spittoon in India' 

While studying the history of Tambala in India I thought it 

- rW ai by habitual chewers of betel in India. Accordingly I published 
, paper on the Indian Nut.cracbtr'. the history of which was traced by 
„,, up to about A.D. 1300. A nother accessory of Tambala is the Sputeon 
ot piidflfll which is used hy habitual chewers of Tombola owing to the 
necessity of maintaining cleanliness in the home, which in the absence of 
I spittoon would be converted into a veritable spittoon owing to the 
deceive salivation in the mouth caused by the ingredients of Tambala 
gicb as the betel-leaf, cloves, nutmeg, chunam. catechu etc. The advocates 
of ucial hygiene in India have always deplored the pernicious habit of 
flitnot on the street-pavements resorted to by the chewers at Tambala. 
/l glance at the grounds in front of the shops of Tambala sellers will bear 
out tbe ttuth of this criticism as there is no shop of this kind in front of 
■kkb yon will not find the grounds disfigured by the red spittings of 
the chewers of Tambala. It was perhaps on this account that the chewing 
of Tambala in a public stteet mas considered as a duracara (bad habit) in 
Jl provinces of India* as recorded by a writer of the seventeenth century. 
Tie u*C of the spittoon in domestic life ceminly shows a high sense of 
hjfitne and the history of this use has a distinct place in tbe history of 
anitation in India. We must, therefore, investigate and find out whether 
the uie of tbe spittoon was introduced into Indian life and culture 
simultaneously with the introduction of Tambala? or somewhat earlier 
thin such introduction. 



• A vats' B .0. R Institute). Vol. XXXVI. pp. 304-114. 
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In studying the history of the appliances of Betel-chewing we mint 
take note of such appliances as are now deposited in our museums. 
Penzcr in his article on the "Romance of Betel-chewing" devotes mini 
pages to the description of such appliances (pp. 249-254 of Vol. VIII of 
Tawney's Trans, of KathUsaritsagara). I note some items from thii 

Victoria and Albert Museum (London)-Room 8 (metal work)— 
Case 5 — Brass "sireh"— boxes from Sumatra. Some with svastika 

designs carved on their side-. 
Case 13 —Brass eomband areca-nut cutter combined (from Tanjore). 

The portion forming the cutter represents a map and a 

diminutive woman. 

— Pestle and mortar of brass. 

Cases 14 and 17 -Singhalese culler] and lime-boxes. 

Cutters of steel (4k to 111 inches), inlaid with silver and 
encrusted with brass.— One cutter of the shape of a dragon 
with the head of a bird. 

— Chunam cases of the size of old English watch-cases with 
chains. 

— Spatula with a flat head 1 inch in breadth. 

Watt casts 25 and 27 —Nut cutters inlaid with coloured glass, with 
handles of ivory, bone or pearl, Some with the shape of 

Descriptions of appliances for betel-chewing in modern books :— 
(1) Mediaeval Sinhalese Art by A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

—Plate XLVI ( illustrations of smaller specimens with 

descriptions on pp. 336-337 ). 

— Pages 238-239— excellent description of a Betel-bag 
-Plates XXX-XXXIfl-illustrations of betel-bags, large and 
small, with hidden pockets, and embroidered in silk, having 
oval and square sixes. 

12) Malay Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. III. 1925, pp. 22, 28. 

— Betel-boxes of solid gold mentioned in Malayan fairy stories. 
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— Every Malay house has a bitel box or betel tray fitted with 
requisites for chewing viz. cardamoms, cloves, catechu, lime 
and tobacco — a small case to hold betel-leaves, a metal 
spatula for spreading lime on these leaves and curiously 
shaped scissors for cutting areca-nuts. 

(3) Omental Silver work. Malav and Chinese by H. Ling Roth. 
London. 1910. (Figuris 3. 4. 5, 30-34.38-47. 50-53. 57 -62V 

— Many illustrations of low Is to hold areca-nuts. lime-boxes 
(Bellas Kapor) areea-nut boxes Uhimbul) and betel-leaf 
holders (Bekas sirih). 

(i) Natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo by H. Ling 
Roth, Vol. II, p. 39— Description of betel-basket worn by the 
Lnnd-Dyak. 
(5) Handbook to the Ethnographical collections ( in the British 
Museum). 

-Several illustrations of betel-chewing accessories like spatutae 
from the Anchorite Islands, off the North Coast of New 
Guinea, some shaped like the tale of a lizard — examples from 

(south east) New Guinea Archipelago (p. 121) with designs of human 

(ifircsand crocodiles. 

— Illustrations of betel-chewing apparatus from Ceylon. 

In the above account of the appliances for betel-chewing I don't find 
toy references to the spittoons 1 with the history of which I am concerned 
in the present paper. 

(1) The Marathi Dictionary S~abdako!a ( by Y. R. Date and C. G. 
Kirve. Poona. 1936 — Vol. V, p. 2004 ) record-trie words PiUan'PAdanl, 
PuHtdanl. Pikdan. Pikadharani, Pikapatra etc. for the SPITTOON. 



]. Wbila dlKui'inr the bi-ro.y odhe spiiioon in ladia with ■• bi«d Prof. D.D. Kowmbi 
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The usages of Bin of these words recorded in this Dictionary ai 

tt follow i :— 

(l)ft*JW — Spittoon 
"ft«l3 3*%^ I 

"T!?n5 wli^d ii " 

— Haririjaya 34.158 
(2) ftfWTJs,*! — Spittoon ( A. D. 1608-1649 ) 

(I «tl w% saq«s^ || " 

— TukaT3ma's Gatha, 1746 
(3; ftaflRI - Spittoon ( A. D. 1599 — c. 1649 > 

-Mukieivara, kadiparva, 43.17 

In the first two usages recorded above tlie spittoon is associated with 
Tambala. Saint TukBrama and the poet Muktesvaxa of Maharastra lived 
in the first half of the 17th century. 

(2) In the lexicon of non-Sanskrit terms called the Rajavyavo- 
haratoSa ( Poona, 1860 ) composed by Raghunatha Paodira by the order of 
Siiivaji the Great about A. D. 1676 we find the words " vibadani' 
{ fllCIfft ) and " ta'ta " ( afil ) mentioned in the following extract :— 

Pag* 3 ( RajavarSa 1 verses 26-27 :— 

•' ■• aw nn^numii =?5 II 

^rtTl'fi TOTfl I W^O>*g»ft4 I " 
Hete pliaddnl is explained by the Sanskrit word patadtraha 
( spittoon ) and tasta is explained as gandusapatraka ( a tray for washing 
the mouth in ) 

<3) In the lexicon of Persian terms called the ParalfbhOTanuiasana 
( edited by Dr. Banarsidas Jain. Lahore, 1945 ) composed before Sartivat 
1600 ( A. D. 1544 ) we find the word "iisrft" ( (attar! ) in the sense of 
"hmta-praksataba" i.e. wa ah- hand-baa in in the following extract : — 
Page 9— Chap. I. verse 79 — 

" SWtl afSl (M»<dl<l*JMql || «1 ||" 

It is clear from the foregoing references that the no n -Sanskrit terms. 
piidanl, tatta ( or tastart ) were current in India in the 17tb century or 
or even earlier in the sense of witti/on and wa j h-hand-bas in respectively, 
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Hi Tbe Hobion-Jobson by Yule and Bu.nell ( London. ISO ) con- 
olKii tbc following article on Pigdaun ( spittoon ) : — 

Page 709 — "PIGDAUN. S. a Spittoon. Hind-elida*. PiiispraperV* 

the eapectorated juice of chewed betel. 
c A. D. 1665 — "Servants " to carry the Pic.aur.dent or Spittoon. 

Bernier. ed. Constable, 214. In 213 Prtuedanj 1 . 
A. D. 1673 — 'The Rooms are spread with carpets as in India, and 
the; have Pigdans or spitting pots of the Earth of this place, 
which is valued next to that of China, to void their spittle 
in"— Fryer 223. 
A.D.16B4 —Hedges speaks of purchasing Spitting cup" 

—Diary. HaL Soc. i, 149. 
(5) The lexicon AmataboSa (ed. N. S. Press, Bombay, 19(6) by 
Amsnminba (between A. D. 500 and 800) contains two words tor the 
apittoon in the following extracts :— 

Page 286 -Kzvda II ( Brahmavarga 7 ) verse 139 :— 

jrftniC. tTEr^rj;" 

BhBnuji Dlksita ( c. A. D. 1630 ) comments :— 

'^?raT Jft: II E tftv»prft ffa WT?THl! ||" 
Pate 526 — Kanja IT I (Lingadisathgrahavarga 5, verse 21), 

— "8*11?; tra^nj: nun" 

Bhanuji comments i— 

* l| )tra: <ii*v | ift'- if i II tf*w t^3 wra:" 

It is clear from BhSnuji's comments that the terms 'ft i E?T-ft and 
flWW »fr c current at Benares where he lived in the first half of the 17th 
tintuty and that the; meant Spittoon used by the ch«wen of tambBla 
Use [he Rajas described by Bernier as conveyed in palanquins and spitting 
dewed betel into spittoons held by servants on one side of these 
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(6) SarvBnanda ( A. D. 1159 ) in commenting upon the words irfmn} 
and VIRJH mentioned by the Amaratola for spittoon also connect! the 
um of the spittoon with tombola as will be seen from the following 
eitract :— Page 390 of N amaHntanuSaSana of Amara ed. by T. Ganipati 
Slstri. Trivandrum, 1914) 

— "qtiraifri nflm? nfn" Wfln I 'faWTTI m:' (3. 1. 143) jfit TOft q: 
ufnin?: i ifinnfi nu^fi qir^ qffifir (ft qa^f: l <r=nft; h" 
It would be worthwhile finding out whether any other commentator) 
of the Amarakola associate the words' pratigraha and paladtraka (or 
apittoon with tambnla. 

(7) Some friends tell me that the custom of presenting a spittoon 
(pihdattU as i mariiage present along with other useful articles from the 
father-in-law to the son-in-law is now current in the Deccan and 
perhaps elsewhere in India. This custom appears to be old as the poet 
Srlharsa (e. A. D. 1175) refers to it in his Noifadhlyacarita (canto XVI. 
verses27-2S-p. 228 of Eng. Translation by K. K. Handiqui, Lahore. 1934). 
On the occasion of Damayanti's marriage with king Nala, her father king 
Bhlma gave some marriage gifts to his son-in-law. Among these gifts we 
find a Spittoon TH^ described by the poet in the following verses 27,28 
of canto XVI of the poem :— 

clfttUlfijJ+qiii/ H|t*T3 < W^tn( nifa^lW^TB: IHull 

=r?W au^nf?5nf%^tf5»f^B«Br i: 1jiw9<iri) =i ^r i 
^1?t i^fo ww^wwi«i5 ^s&w w. ^iwufsRifT. H ^c H" 

Translation :~ 

"27. King Bhlma gave to Nala a spittoon which was very high and 
entirely made of rubies. Viivakarman had cordially presented 
it to king Bblma, perceiving Indra's esteem for him. 



I. Mj (fiend Dt M. M. Pillar o( lbs Stoilril Dictionary Daparlment ol the Da 
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28 On account of its halo of rays, beautiful as the riling high 
ascending sun. the people long thought : "It is full of the 
remains of chewed betel, thrown out by Nab, who is fond of 
betel." 

The bright red ruby spittoon, though empty, seemed to be full of 






of betel. 1 



Analogous to the custom of presenting a spittoon a) a marriage gift 
rt find its u« as a general presentation article in the 17ih century. In a 
Ij^ of things to be presented to the Faujdar of Hugli, dated 3rd April 
1M2 we f ' nd " one Hoocha, one pigdan (spittoon)"- (Factory Rteordi, 
HugUi No. 3 quoted in foot-note 2 on page 96 of Thomas Bowrey's account 
^ :0 «ntri C s round the Bay of Bengal (1-66-1679) Hal.. Soc, Cambridge. 

1905). 

(S) At the present stage of my inquiry I may raise the question : 
IfAal nations of antiquity used tne spittoon? Though I cannot answer 
this question owing to my limited knowledge of the history of non-Indian 
cultures I may here record the use of the spittoon current among the 
Tirtars in the 13th century as vouched by Marco Polo (A. D. 1298) — 

Page 236 (Travels, ed. by W. Wright London, 19Cl)-ehaptef 
XXVI dealing with Religion of Tartars etc. 

"Every man of rank carries with him a small vessel, into which 
he spits, so long as he continues in the hall of audience, no one 
daring to spit on the floor, and this being done he replaces the 
cover, and makes a salutation." 
The Editor (Wright) observes on the above custom ;- 
(footnote 3)— "This kind of utensil (spittoon) is common in many 
parts of the East Indies where it is commonly termed, from the 
Portuguese, a cuspid&r. It might be inferred from hence that 
the practice then prevailed of masticating something of the 
nature of betel." 
(9) The Chinese traveller Fa hsien in his Travels in India 1399-414 
A. D.) describes the country of Kashgar (pp. 7-6 of Travels, tranv. by 
H. A. Giles, Cambridge, 1923). In this description we find a reference to 
■ Hone spittoon used by Buddha a* follows :— 
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Page 8— "Thii country (KAshgar) has a spittoon which belonged to 
Buddha ; it is made □( stone and of the same colour as his alms- 
bowl.'' 
Evidently this none spittoon was shown to this Chinese traveller ij > 
relic of Buddha's belongings. It is mentioned along with "one of Buddha's 
tttth. for which the people have raised a pagoda." 

This reference to Buddha's spittoon is in harmony with the reference 
to a spittoon (pafiggahal found in the Mahavagga of the VinayopittAa 
noted below. 

(10) In the Mahavagga of the Vinayapifaham (ed. by H. Oldenberg, 
London. 1879, Vol. I- Mahavagga, p. 271) we get the word "pafiBtaha" 
for the spittoon. In Khanrfhaka Vllf. 1. 11 of this canonical text we fit 
an account of the cure effected by the celebrated physician Jlvaki 
Komlrabhaoca. He treated a Setthi's wife at Safceta, wbo was suffering 
from a disease in the head for seven years. He put some medicated ghea 
in her nose and it came out through the mouth. "And the Setthi's wife 
■pat it out in the spittoon (pa(tggahe) and told the maid servant "come my 
girl, take this up with a piece of cotton". Jlvaka got perpleied at this 
niggardly aonduct of the house-wife. who. however, assured the great 
physician that his fee for the treatment will be duly paid. Tbe Setthi's 
wife in giving this assurance observed . — 

"House-holders like us. doctor, know why to economise thus ; this 
ghee will do for the servants or workmen to annoint their feet with or it 
can be poured into the lamp Be not perplexed, doctor, you will not low 
your fee." ( Page 178 of the English Trans, of Mahavagga -S. B. E. 
Vol. XVII. Oxford. 1682). 

The above reference to spittoon as a domestic sanitary appliance ii 
the earliest so far discovered by me and it is more than two thousand years 
old. 

(11) The Curakaseunhita, one of the earliest medical texts, contains 
the following reference to the spittoon (pratigroha) : — 

Page93(N.S.Press.Bombay. 1941)— Satrasthana (chap. 15. para 7) 
mentions the accessories of the sickroom, among which we find tbe spittoon 
(pratigroha) : — 

" 3V.J<WMHH!lftla!lftl. - .TI»fH^l '' 

Prte 94 (chap. 15, para 11)—" nft m {i'« 3^1^ " The commentator 

Cakrapanidatta (c. A. D. 1040) explains pratigraha to mean 

patadgrahaQ' uRl'H-JIft flfitH(T: TiT^Vfj: "). Caraka also mentionl 

"*l*Tlilftm" in tbe iajne untcxt u>d deaciibe* it B*''w=TWHfls u 
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which is explained by Cakrapartidatta as "5««rfrPl". mmafiWH 
mentioned by Caraka w.is perhaps a special nay in which the 
forehead (tfSllz) or face was washed and consequently it wa< 
considered decent (srerwiftri) as compared with the spittoon 
proper. If this explanation is accepted we can easily infer 
that in Cataka's time different typo* of trays were in use for 
cleaning different parts of the body somewhat like the sanitary 

(12) The earliest reference to the association of the 



(p»lait ta 



ith betel-chewing is that found in the fCamasatra 



Vatsyajana ( page *5 of N. S. Press Edition. Bombay, 1891 ) — Sadharana 
Adhibaranal. chapter 4. Describing the life of a citizen Vatjyjyana 
mentions his bed-room and its accessories as follows :— 

Translation ( p. 36 of Eng. Trans, by Dr. B. N. Basu. Calcutta. 
1945 ) :- 

'This outer room should contain a bed On this table the 

following articles required for the night's enjoyments should be arranged : 
balms and perfumed unguents, garlands, coloured waxen vessels, pots for 
lidding" perfumes, pomgranate rinds and prepared betefi. There should 
be a spittoon on the floor near the bed ..." 

The commentator Yaiodhara definitely connects the use of the spittoon 
( paladttraha ) mentioned in the Kamasuira with the chewing of tambala 
by the citiien ( naiaraha ) as will be seen from the following extract :— 

" Hi^iifSf ^ aftfitift iiPwfi^tnm tg-. i >pl l^Hi i * ^ft^mn i 

Hh; l a* wm 1 i spt* i " 

It is clear from these remarks that the spittoon was kept in the 
bed-room on the ground near the bed at a convenient place where it 
could catch the spittle thrown out at night by the citiien after using the 
timbala at intervals 

(13) The poet B3na (c. A. D. 630) in his Harsacarlta refers to 
royal spittoons carried by hired porters along with other articles for royal 
Mle during king Harsa's expedition described in picturesque detail by the 
poet. The pertinent extract reads as follows :— 

Harsaearila (B. S. series, Bombay, 1909. Page 285). 

Ueehvai* VII — "t,«]I*fz!iW*(g«5r!li: Qfa«MvnMI<pivRfHIV«l»;- 
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Translation by Con-ell and Thomas ( London. 1909. Page 206 ) :— 

" Hcte swiftly running in a line were the king's hired porters, 

carrying black hard clubs as heavy as trunks of trees, bearing golden 

(The commentator Sartikara explains the word "paladiraha" as 
"n.-jjfih'fj-patra" (spicloon) and the word "KaraAha" in the extract as 
"tambola-adhara" (betel-box). Evidently in this comes! also the jpilloon 
follows the btttl-box. There are numerous references to betel-chewing 
in Blna's Kadambarl and Harsacarila but the references to the spittoon 
are rare). 

(14) There may be references W the jpjlfoon in Sanskrit or Prakrit 
poetic imagery but I have not come across these references except the 
following reference from Bhortr liar i's SjAgaraialaha which I owe to my 
obliging friend Prof. D. D. Kottmbi :— 

"•HJwfrT Jfljtfft ^(WR^tR HntjTflft I 

Here spittoon is called 'fasl^H-^RI'J'' and the mouth of a prostitute 
it compared to a ipittoon which is indiscriminately used by all classes of 
degraded human beings. 

From the evidence recorded so far I may tentatively draw the 
following conclusions :- 

(1) The spittoon was in existence in India at the time when the 
Buddhist canonical text MahavalSa wal composed about 300-250 
B.C. It may have been in use in the time of Gautama Buddha 
(c. B. C. 563-490) and even earlier. 

(2) The use of the spittoon in India was first confined to domestic 
life especially for sick persons but with the introduction of 
tambala into India in the early centuries of the Christian era it 
came to be used by the well-to-do class of people addicted to 
tambula, which caused excessive salivation in the mouth with 
the consequent need of frequent spitting. 

(3) The use of the spittoon in the sick-room as prescribed by Caraka 
clearly shows that Indian doctors recognised the need of sanitary 
appliances like the spittoon more than 2000 years ago. A detailed 
study of such appliances on the strength of medical and 
non-medical literary sources should be undertaken by scholars 
interested in tbe history of Indian sanitation. Some of the texts 
on Hindu Dharmaiastra contain ample material for a systematic 
Hudy of the development of sanitation in India, 
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24. Studies in the History of Indian Plants — 

Some Notes on the History of Canaka 

( Cicer Arietinum ) — Between 

500 B. C and fl.D. 1820* 

In my piper 1 on the "History of Cariaka (gram) ■* food (or Horses" 
1 suggested that the practice of feeding the horses with C ana to ( — C ) ii 
later than its use for human consumption at least in India. Though C ii 
It's'-gram' (or Indian horses has a history of about 1000 years as proved 
by me it apeears to have been used in India first by men and not by horses. 
From Vedic times onwards the Yava ( = Y ) was prominent in the 
regimen of men first and later of horses. In fact Kautilya in his Aratha- 
uura has included V in the regimen of horses but there is no reference to 
C in this work either for human or animal consumption, so far as in J 
study goes. Accordingly Hemacandta in his Abhidhanacintamatu (c. 
A. D. 1140) calls Y as Haya-uriya or the favourite of horses. He also 
mentions C but does not call it haya-priya or by any such adjective. In 
tbe two treatises on horses by Jayadatta and Nakula viz. (1) Atvavaidyaktt 
ind Aivacikitsita respectively, which are not much removed from Hema- 
candta in their chronology, we are told that Y is the best food for horses 
but in case Y is not available C is the second best food for them. This 
statement clearly shows the transitional stage of Indian horse-regimen in 
which we note the regard for Y as the great horse-food of antiquity. 
Though much revered by Jayadatta and Nakula it was falling into back- 
ground and C had come to the fore and was probably produced in plenty to 
take its honoured place in the regimen of Indian horses, perhaps after 
tbe Muslim advent in India say about A.D. 700. 

I propose in this paper to put on record some references to C as 
s will also show the antiquity of C on 



■ An^l, (B. O. R. Institute). Vol. XXVII pp. S6-IZ. 
1. S „p P .8 9 .l 0) o l ^.,s(B.O.R.I n ..U U ...Iv«. 
2- Edw*rd Moor in h is NorralH* "t c Limdoo. 15W. o 



of HindMI". Spewing of boMt-tood he I 
■•Gram and Ctolly «• the (t» 
Coosity" (p. °6). 
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Indian soil for about 2000 J«n as vouched by the evidence of Samkrit 
and non-Sanskrit sources. 

(1) The lexicon AmaraioSa refers to C as follows : — 

" Vfljit ift^ni IHCII "— ( Kitnda It - ^ITif, sec p. 354 ol N. S. 
Prets Edition. Bombay. 1905 ). 
BhBnuji Dlkaita comments' on the above reference as follows :— 

"I 1 *!!'"'!' "i.f.^* and fft»P«H; are (ynonyros. The date 
of the Amaru to in lies between ur AD. 500 and 800. 

(21 In the Carabasarhhita, one of the earliest medical teits. v. t g e[ 
some references* to C. In the d*fl*r-*i *if Caraka gives the properties OI 
C as follows :- 

" TQCTN tU'lal aftnm: Hs*q]3'. | 

wn-. tApnjtis awnii fa^cjqn: II *> c II " 

( Sairailhana, eh. 37, p. 155 of N.S. Press, Edition of Carabaiamhua, 

Bombay, 1941 ). 

Cakraplnidatta ( c.A.D, 1060 ) commenting on the above verse doei 
not eiptain the word 1*W. He merely states that C is well-known 

("im-. nftt;"). 

(3) The SuSrutaiathhila. another earliest medical tent, refers to 
both the synonyms of C given in the AmaraboSa viz. ^H* and WW in 
the following eitrscts:— 

(i) In the pn=J^f we get C mentioned in the followinj 



Dlk,i„ u-.A.D. I«« q»l« lU 6„„ MaB ^ - . 

r I Bt L "a** » J ' Tftl TOWnHt; I" Hoglve, hii own derini iQ „ P _".'.«I?L°!™ r '" !1 _ '* 
!.».*.) He." Thnw duivuisw rtiMin lo bt veriBtd hi,^ ,. P"™!!* I S=» fWhrt" 
iBhaaoitliv^iaib.IM.HliMcou-nH r«p. t iiv,i T ^* V " ■»* R»T«iiwli«ta 
drorbonflinlndi.. Did *m.n kuw C i< load fm t,o„„ , " *** wai ■ iKOgniwI 
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WTrtt-n^ira: ^WT: II S« II" 1 

(Vide 5D(rajlAano. Ch. 46 of 5uirniajarthiia. N. S, P. 1938. p. 216). 

Pallas (c. A. D. 1100) commencing on the word 3qt in the above 

(ll !tc< ■" ' , "* : *fe* : " just like Cakrapanidarta of c. 1060 A. D. It is. 

igftitr. cl«c chat C was a grain of established reputation in the Uth 

^umsaljo in the 12th century. 

fii) tn the Wrarn the SuScutasamhita refers to ^H* as a m* 
,, »;|«iable and records its properties as follows : — 

( Satrasthana, Ch 46, verse 277. p. 234 ). 

Di liana explain* — " 5fW'> : -*iiv>- (compare AmarakosVs s tatemenr— 
*iqit (fa 3 **:"). 

It ii clear from the above references that both the words (or C given 
b, AmaraMa viz. .IT* and ift""' or fft"F>« wete known as early as 
,h( dm °' the 5ufrutujarft*iia as we have them today. Whether the 
rtr J •#**> has any allusion to horses (fftfa W^) as observed by 
BUnuji c A. D. 1630 will have to be investigated. 

(4) In the Manasollasa* of the Cllukya king Someivara 
(C.A.D 1130) there are various references to C such as (1) the UK of 
C flour-balls as a bait to fish in angling, (2) the use of C as food 
lor buffaloes used for buffalo-fights, (3) use of C grains for tempting 
ibt boars before hunting them in forest-ground and ( 4 ) the use of C in 
tonkinl. I have already recorded the first three uses in my paper on 
" CtfWtii is food for horses etc." already referred to in this paper. 



a 03 ^rwg»iif&dw*R i; >rt I " 
ui — « g^ra. h^ur, ^tu*ii. jaaiH flwjsin, II 

,C 0, Win. Buoi*. Vol, LI (I9J9I, 
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The uttt of C in cookery 1 as mentioned in the Man a sotlasa are 

follow! ". — 

In the chapter on Wl*l the author describes several dishei. both 
vegetable and non-vegetable ( pp. 115-136 ). 

(i) CmaiflCflram) is to be (round in a ""5 { grind ing.„ ont , 
and then its pulse is to be cooked with spices. This is called fowrn 
( pp. 116-117 ). 

{ ii ) l^*Is prepared from 11]*ftB ( or gram-flour ) and boiled i n 
oil are mentioned by our author ( p. 119 ). 

( iii ) The preparation of ^ft^Is and *««S is described i n ,(,, 
following verses ( p. 119 ) ; — 

tod - n n*^ j ^awvftpm MfcRII 

WRPI tlwnw TOPHI 1 ! ^vfa^H, HUH 

It would appear from the verses that the author asks us to uje the 
pulse of iflW in the preparation of ^fe*TS, while in the preparation 
NfcVS he prescribes the use of the ^<U* pulse ( along with the pulse of 
TFT, TRJJTi a nd TO*! }- We shall have to see if he drew any distinc- 
tion between (ft" 3 ? and ^■'R. which are given as synonyms of gram by 
the AmaraboSa. 

( iv ) The use of ^P* and ffer =rnr^ in non-vegetarian dishes 
is prescribed by Someivara ( p. 124 ). 

( v ) In the chapter on ■JH4JIUIH , wta is mentioned along with 
1*^1 5^to» I***, **<a among the offerings to the deity ( pp. 10-11 ). 
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These references to C and its various preparations in c. A. D. 1130 
tbow boo this «p*T-1 of SuSruta's lime had attained wide celebrity and 
popularity within say a period of 1000 years from Suliuta as proved by its 
uk is food for gods, men, and animals described by Someivara. 

(5) The use of C in Brahcnanical worship in connection with 
flhJWH referred to above has its parallel in the references to its use in 
Jiiu ritual as well. In a book on the Jain ritual called ftfiWTT 1 by 
Jiniprabhasuri composed in Sartivat 1363 ( - A.D. 1307)' at KosalSnagara 
wt find the following references to C r- 

( i ) Pate 101 — In section 106 called si^uVh UU fl _c X ^"JI is men- 
tioned among tbe seven dhanyas as follows : — 

"«T3 vt3 — am 4N, j,«ni , *nm, =iw, ^ui, Aft, iw\" 

( ii ) Pate 101 — The use of w; for yfrlwrfifSf i) referred to at 
follows :- 

Jinaprabha's yidnipropa, though mainly Prakrit, contains some 
portions in Sanskrit. He uses both the names of C — (1) Prakrit 
•JfTaiiaK 2 ) Sanskrit ^j*. 

< 6 > In the Ajfflrts'fliartSrflAfl of Vagbhata I ( c.A.D. 625 ) we get 
tbe following verse under ftrfl^MH*! of ch. 7 ( IMHWfanr-flo, ) of 
SlllrdJt/iflna :— 

Page 44— "ftrf^^TS^IMtP^^-m^'tHJH*!: II \i II 
mU^^TTSVnfcPJJ'^W JlfaST: I 

*(l<IWIi<rt t M( (%^Ht'3iH*rft<l|: II ^ II" 
The commentator Indu makes no remarks on *IWS in the above 



. Ed. b) Muni JIaavijayajl. .1. S. Pr«s>. Bombs j, 19*1 fiHWttfl n*i IKwUll **» — 
tdicioa. Mr. Nabta bu linn but a Nil of Jiuprabha'i •oral ia -hicn I fad lia 

" Wta,? n, tyiuY, «. ie,^ fancmfi, wWnwft " 

JO lie Hi I Pry rljajli K>\» ia B. C. Lav Pol. I, IIO. ff- »HS( }. 
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(7) In the ftfftwi^lf in chap. 6 ( VtiHVJftftJPi ) of the Sutrasthand 
of the A/fOigahrdaya of Vagbbafa II ( 8th or 9th century A. D. ) we find 
the following verse : — 

Page 87— " J^hCTftWtOfe ftr^^F 1 * f^TM?.<^ | 

*TTtf wis B'nrft *57rt ft» 33 il t« 11 " 

Here there is no direct 1 mention of C by Vagbhata II but Arunadat to 
( A. D. 1220 ) says that WTJ* is implied by the word wrft (*"VKtfit in 
•nftw-^t TJHuj^iflHl n^IR,), Hemadri (A. D. 1260) also takes the lame 

" «nl> TT^ B'nfrST: («.. W. o)— "ftrf**5n;K'' , "«<^'* - *3'\'"'*W-l 

(8) Dr. G. P. Mujumdar in his article on Vtdic Plants ( B. C. Law 
Volume, Patt I, 1945, p. 652) makes the following entry about a plant of the 



"55. 


Khalva 


Phaseolus radiatus 


A. V. ii. 1 ; V. 23. 8; 
Vaj. Sarh. xviii, 12 




Canaka 


Cicer anetinum 


jtOj*; glosses it with 
^55 (Chick pea) 
Brhad. Up. VI, 3, 




Nispava 


Vigra catjanf 


32 — mm glosses 
it with farra 1 



1. There i» ulirtci manias ol W» la tbe Stuwn ot WVInieii (p. <<H of Puidtir 
ShaiirN EdiiioD. N. S. P.. Bombay. 1«9) u lollow. :— 

*". <rtl I = alam Holm; Svrgb.in ) dt, art r.ol tecomme-.dcr] ior persona iufftiln| 
In [»t-D0K 4 oa p. 67 Puidiu SbeMri nun :-"«*qrij- 

" *re^,ft^Rt *?# ■tMdiH(!l«; t?a " jpjfa?;; <rra: (in «j Ma) 

t TLe -ord >nn ocean io ibe ConhiiiiriiiiM {Smniihi>», eh. :s) u folium 1- 

CakrepaiiidaUo (c A. D, I0£fl) dott DDE EaomeDl an fa*"ll3 La Ihia Jicc— ftvjTS ii m*> 
LIddh] id Ibe ##Bl-*lfl"f bj *™ 1* follow! ! — 
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I cannot say how (or Mahldhata's identification of Wf plant 
( eoentioned in the At harvavida, the Vajasancya Sartihita with ^ajtj ii 
correct, as Mahldhara lived between A. D. 1550 and 1620. Similarly 
Smo='> explanation of 3f^ as "ft"TT?" is also suspicion. The names 
qajW and (i^q-Q, both found in the Amarakola and SuSrutasarhliiia are not 
found in the list of Vedic plants recorded by Dr. Majumdar. 

For identifying <3r~t with either ^Tr* or PWB we must have some 
icltimonyof the earlier texts rather than that of the commentators of the 
14th and lt.th centuries viz. Sftyana and Mahldhara respectively. 

(9) In the g M l f l t^'fc h by K. M. Vaidya, Trichur, 1936, the following 
timers have been recorded under =jij* ; — 

P, 212 — ( 1 ) c. A. D. 1450 — nafl r w; o( =TT tf' 8' ves the synonyms 
(or *H ■•— 

(2) xrranvm of nim« ( c. A. D. 1550 > gives the properties of 
ajpf — " vtk: iftwwt W: etc." He also mentions different properties for 
M wben it is •NfT-5* (fried on burning coal), •rnfaw ((tied when green) 
*W^.((ried in oil). g^EC (fried when dry) etc. Mr. Vaidya records 
further the properties of black Canaka (fwpaiJl";) as follows :— 

Thisverie is taken from " ft. ?. " I = W'jiHIH ? ) a late medical 

(10) The wftrjTTO ( Venkateshvara Press. Potbi Edition) contains 
the following refei 



(eoniinutJ from thiprttfoul pat*) 

Tbe SHIfJ^R? ccolains several references W ft"TW as follow) :- 

f5fTR\ TTwftrf* 5 *''- " 
— "PwflHCH* f^TTia;" — 175 explains : — "ft" <WftMV' 



Her* ndo» not i. t I.L»ib.„ 
■ K. A. D. MA) i np«u Indu's idMljleaiivn of &«t 
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0) Chap. 175 < folio 123) — vnv is forbidden in the observance of* 
fast :- 

" 37STF : 8 fa»q; 8&ftflfttffe[: I 
«nq HR* Uq,( 3 <»I!J»5 <K$re»JI ^ II 

(ii) Chap. 279 ( folio 199 ) Mwft 

— " 5^fT «njJIW5W: !£8iin« HfBTT> II 6. II " 
— " 4$ff4vJ*r 5^tt q^i ritirjffii fttn; n t ||" 

(iii) Chap. 289 ( folio 199 ) ST TOgWT^fo CTS. — Here -vi* is pres- 
cribed as food for horses. 

y<y**ft»1^m(5T wi*f "ift ^n^ n *■> n " 

When this seciion of the Agnipurana was composed, the practice of 
using wre as food for horses as an alternative to Wf was getting into vogue. 
According to Dr. Hazra the present Agnipurana incorporating summaries 
of works on the different branches of learning was "compiled sometimes 
during the 9th century" ( Vide p. 130 of PurOnic Records, Dacca, 1940 ). 
We may, therefore regard the above reference to WTO as food for norm 
along with <r», as belonging to the period A. D. 800-900. 

(11) In the H«Mfcn of Varahamihira (c. A. D. 500) I have found 
the following references to **l* :— 

(0 Chap. 15 — verse 14 { P. 96 of Calcutta Edition, 1565 ) 

— " rsift i^i *9f- 

S"W *m%*i B^H^TT; I 
wife wre ^hjto: 
3^ g^irr *ren« ii " 

(ii) Chap. 16 — verse 34 (P. 105) 

" *jft^i WW fa^- 

WWW ■*!!!* wtjjw — 

fa "J Ml WH&JJIM II S.V II " 

(12) In the Bower Af j — Part II (ed. byHoernle)p. 56 the reading 
"^i" hai been restored by tbe editor but it cannot be relied on for 
evidential purposes. 

(13) In the Jains Prakrit work Paume-Cariya (Ed. by Profs. N. A. 
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Gore sod R.D. Laddu. Poona. 1941 ) canto 33. verse 16 (p. 6) we get a 

ftRRTT T s*w*ft vfon || ts. || " 

Translation :— "There are seen scattered grams. usaroum, mat. beans 
■ ad rice of man; species as well as old bulls lying down in man; places." 

(14) The TV^t { ftra&T ) N. S. Press, 1902, refers to VM and the 
practice of frying it as follows : — 

Page 23 — " 3?rfaatsft ft *n3j*= 

sj^i: ft »JT5» ^"^11 \Y\ || " 

(15) The «Fl5!T*tn (A. D. 1660) edited in G.O. Series (Barodi. 
1928. p. 159) refers to fried and salted (tram) pulse as follow) :- 

(16) TheTTSTW'3 of Narahari(c. A. D. 1450 ) which is later than 
mjMH (A. D. 1374) defines *1TO as follows — 

( Vide p. 389, Chapter XVI of TTsfw^- Anandashram Sana Serifs. 
1896— «Wnt>r«* ). 

(17) The iH J tHMff-W (G. O. S. Baioda) which Dr. Benojtoth 
Bblttacharya assigns to 3rd Century A. D. (see Intro, p. XXIX) contains 
references to VOV in the following extracts :— 

Page 53 — "' 5*n gftw °ttwi -^*!j*l Iwukiiim; | 

( (be expression "wr*lft»|ili|?wi: is repeated thrice on this pale). — 
Page 25 — " ta;*tPi ipt^t *nfa*iri R^m^ii 
^IJPElfiiq STOTO* 3 WW* H^JJTH. I 
*ffl%*Tn t^ tqtJ »»^<\, ^tfaprc: II " 
(IS) The HT»Pft4r«5l ( B. O. R Institute. Ms No. 43 of 1925-26 ) 
mentions the materials to be kept in store 1«5»iiww), Rcferrinf to tbc 
irtuary it observes :— 

*H»*MWi ^ SWI fllM)*)*^ fjr(^^ || " 
This work appear* to have beeo composed between A. D. 1500 and 

1700. 
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(19) The Hobion-Jobion ( London. 1903 ) in the article on Kitehtrt 
If^ntl) refer! to the use of ''pease" as food lor horses in the following 

c. 1*75 — '■ Horses are fed on pease, also on Kicbiris. boiled with 
sugar and oil etc." - Athan Nibitin. 

Possibly " pease " here are equal to " Chick-peas ", 

(20) Even though ^I« appean to have come into use as food for 
horses from the time of the Agnipurana (9th century A. D.) the 
reputation of TO as food for horses remained untarnished as will be Men 
from the following references :— 

(i) King Bhoja in his fjflwnnj (Calcutta, 1917 ) (c. A. D.1050)h»% 
a section on wvtjfa in which he prescribes W ' as food for horses : — 
P. 193 — "TJfea 7a?n fjfft^ ftfinj; | ^ ||» 

P. 191 — "ftiftrt: 

srttoI^ !pnqaw*wi, n h ii " 

(ii) The H HFHW l V (c. A. D. 1325) B. S. S. Edition, p. 262, kw 
1711, prescribes TO for horses .* — 



(21) Nakula in his w«i*%fl*f» (.Bib. Indie a, Calcutta, 18S7. p. 39) 
prescribes »w moistened with water for horses in the absence of TO :— 

t( wtwi^ct ^w^ wnifc* W, to '" 

The practice of feeding horses on VI* moistened in water referred 
to by Jayadatta is corroborated by Tavernier (A. D. 1641-1666) who 
observes in bis Travels { Vol. I, pp. 102-3 ) as follows :— 

They receive a BcaauK of Chick-peas which the groom has crushed 
between two stones and steeped in water- It is these which take the 
place of hay and oats." 



" UB ifg l ti|fiw s, 3 «3fiw ftftroi lltl II 
•Ufa: TRWPtTt *H"5lfl a>nfft; || fc* I) " 
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(22) The Vijayanagar horses in the 16th century were fed on wm 
Serbola (A. D. 1500) says :— 

"The food is rice boiled with Chick-ptas and other pulse and each 

w „ comes to draw the ration for his horse or elephant" ( Vide pp. 

130-131 of Third Dynasty by Venkataramanayya. Madras ). 

(23) Prof. Dalgado ( p. ]72of of Ponutuese Vocables, G. O. S. Baroda. 
1936 ) has recorded some information about wrc (grarolas follow! : — 

"CRAO - Konk. graniv. the chick-peas, Cietr orieiinum — Lunn 

.The Portuguese formerly called the above vetch grave, de caualo 

( ' vetch for horses ' ) and not merely grao ; it is smaller than the kind 
(town in the Iberic Peninsula. At the time when the Portuguese took 
Got they found that mungo (Hindustani mung was used there as horse- 
ftod). 

(24) The word WW ( ot its synonym Bftff-fl or IRMI ) is not 
found in the »l«MH«)rH«$ , neian4l , WTTWlni and WHJTTX (see Word- 
Indices to these works published by the B. O. R. Institute Poona ). 
In the word-index to mini! it is recorded by Pc Chitrav Shastri as 
"VK,al, •* "hot the commentary ajr%Vl (c. A. D. 651) has different 
nriants for this vn> viz. *w*>, to. As the TTOIS appears to have been 
considerably tampered with since Panini's times this reference to <rm^ 
in the TT4 ,s not reliable. I hope that the specialists in Sanskrit 
grammar will examine this point more closely and see if my statement 

(25) The Arthotastra of Kautilya ( or Ka utalya ) as its word-index 
show), does not contain the words Wt* ot sftwi. 



(26) The I WU l ftwnfrf l ( Ms No. 542 of 1895-1902 dated Samwt 
1B8L A. D. 1825 ) contains a chapter on 5W1»W in which there is 
reference: 1 to VW and other grains as will be teen from the following 
sMDZBS on folio 192 of the Ml :— 

" CWt^'dfi^ranB^'ll^J'l*' foeliw»II I 

(27) In the wn^m of ura*M lAntuidaSrama Sans. Series, Poona, 
IBM, p. 646 ), a big treatise on the care and medic 



Sots ClUlOfUlof AM LSI 
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elephant* I hive traced the following verse containing a reference to the 
uk of *TO< in the diet of the elephant along with v«, TTfn, *wro etc. ;— 

" a?rft qvifqjii: *?n»nwin^airT i 

^BTH initq^ Vfc'W 3? Ml*T1 II Sl^ II" 

(28) The commentators ^Im i fiK ( c. A . D. 1050 ) and TOwtf* 
tnf<r>t; {A.D. 1159 J comment on the line in the Amarahota" **& 
fQllMV: " as follows :— 

lf<faii"n> iftu^ra; II " 
€^^K — " ■HHJ*K'i ^13J% I ^ ^ ^1=^1 II 

^^!: Blfaa: I ^m*ig f%=PJ: I 
?ftn;«r% (^fifo: 5: II " 
But these commentators lived in times, when fW as horse-food wat 
quite current in India. 1 

(29) Hemacandra in his M ftUPWIW Cc. A. D. 1140) explain! the 
word Hfi u *** for W* as follows ; — 

" ft^T^n ^15*1: 1 tftft tt-fiawi^^iTrft its 1 

(seep. 343 of T*fl*W*<WI, B. S. Series, B. O. R. Institute. Pooni, 
chapter VIII, 70 ). 

We have now the three variants of the synonym for mw viz. ntin*J, 
tmPTO and ffcfin*v. 

(30) The use of TO in worship is found recorded in the followjri( 
vette of Bhwaea'a *iamn« (VoL I, ed. by M. R. Kavi, G. O. Seriet, Bixoda, 
1926, page 77 ) chap. Ill, verse 40 :— 

" sH^qgnrara "miji: nnirvl: 11 *• il " 

Mr. Kavl records the following variants for the above reference to 
4 t n ) " and " 7*91*90 1 ( » ) " 



Arirurvad* at V«b*uti. ■» of Vihruu" Id Dr. A. B. Dhrma f o(im».- 
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We mar compare tbe above use of w«r* in worship with the 
^•V^ ii an offering to deity mentioned in WHJIlliM in 
( A. D. 1130 ) mid the use of WW in Jaina ritual .is laid down in the 
M^rai (A. D. 1307)— (see reference; Nos. 4 and 5 given above). 

(31) There is no reference to *»* in the followingration 1 forhorse) 
Lid down by Kaur.il ya's wisTO :- <1) Eice. <2> Barley ( in ). (3) PriyaMu 
14) Mudga. tS) JWaffl, (6) Oil. <7) Salt, (8) Flesh, f 9) Broth, (10) Curd, 
(U) Sogar.f 12) Liquor, (13) Milk. ( Vide p. 147 of Eng, Trans, ofwrow, 
]929, by Shama Sastry ). 

Tbil omission of WW in tbe ration of horses, given by *rftp| in ■ 
detailed roanner. is significant, wra as horse-food appears to have been 
■dopted much later than the time of the ArthaiOstra. 

(32) In the medical compendium *HTH * ^l which was discovered 
dine years ago by Raja guru P.indit Hemaraj of Nepal and subsequently 
tdited by bim ( N. S. Press, Bombay ) TTO is referred to in the following 
jtanra on p. 171 : — 

Ttus compendium is one of tbe earliest medical teiti lika tbe 
WWfjflP , the g-Jawf^T? . the n^sgf^i and others. 

(33) The ilOTSfsm . Ed. by Asutosb Mukerji, Calcutta, refen to 
WW in tbe following lines on p. 46 :— 

(34) ftra^rfwi in his commentary on the iWplffOS of Wlityn 
c.A.D. 1060) quotes the verse on *n* from the CarakatHthhita " 

( Vide p. 30 of 4^3'iH*"! ed. by Kaitasa Chandra Sen, 
Calcutta. 1874 ). 



(35) w^rftr^l records the properties of Wl* in 
(p.29)ai follows :— 

" ^nj€l sraa-. tfl3: tfira^forj**^ I *C II 



flS.»-D«DIB>DI No. I?J) : — 

" »5 Mn vw ii mw) (tw) ((no) ; t *r w9(ii«i) ; oat *t sji (gba) ■ qu*t m 
(■Oil i « n» *T*J ftrt (bUck Poppet J." 
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(36) The Priikrit-Hindi Dictionary iiF TT n(<"T«r (7Tfm.(r*T-HTnU) 
by Har Govindadaa (1923-28) records the following words about iw* :- 
P, 399 — ^H*n — irfl [ ^nf%*r ] = n^r ; w*ft$fj 

( Usages ) :- irtm^t ( 1, * 1 WT. wftft ( 1918. Bombay ) 
^TJPT ( Sec -J1HJ ) 
P. 39S — vsw and ^!J — [ ws ] = qsn , s*rfSri} T i 

— < Usages ) :— att^hu*™ C D. L. P. Fund. Bombay. 1920 ) * 
t ( B S. S. 1900 ) 



1 ( Ed. by Weber. Leipzig, 1881. and N. S. Press. 
Bombay. 1911 ) wa 
( c. A. D. 1140 )- frftWBffll . », M ( B. S. S. 1880 ) 

p. 399 — <*nrn = ( ^pu* ) 

Usages A. D. U4) :— gffl M H^tft r «*1 ( Benares, 191P ) 
about ( A. D. 7700 )- gr*r>[fl*fnr I, iv* ( Benares. 1916 ) 

— ^nji'im 1 ( = ^ipmm )— rrmfaii'i , "Ai^ott 03; nw 

It will be seen from the above references that i"t* is represented in 
Prakrit texts also from very early tiroes. 

(3?) In the MahOnubhava test of c. A. D. 1250 called the 
*WT*fr» (Ed. by H. N. Nene, Nagpur, 1936, 1937) the Marathi word ** 
(graro) for «K is found in the following line :— 

Part IV, p. 51 — 'rnj : ^J : ifcft : i& $<| : hm*\ f&*-tr-4> 3li 

totpp ifrt '• 

Here the use of gram ( *S| ) along with T£ (wheat) and BT«3 (Jawar, 
HoIcuj SorgAum) as food current in the Maratha country is distinctly 



(38) ^r tw r fin. (c. A. D. 1050) the commentator of the Amarakola 
specifies in the following lines 17 edible grains in which wr* ( graro ) is 



" "liWlfli WfcMTl: <lfc-q!Ul]J 1.^1(5 '. I " 
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" rfHH^ "5? flllSt g^'rHl'lWfl^rj^f : I 

Sf ^ ^aw^m ft vnj — wremft irsnfa n " 
( See p. 203 of Amarabola, ed. by H . D. Sharma and N. G. Sardesai. 

Poona. 1941 ). 
On P. 204, ^TTWlft explains WW at " 1»nii ftoft *fll*: " 

(39) The Kashmir poet Damodara Gupta in his Sanskrit ««* 
jjJrrJTl [ A. D. 755-766 ) refers to vn ( = WTO ) in thefollowing itanM :* 

"H** g*?R ^4toRts«Tift ft^ ii ^ h" 

( Videp. 52o( JFfl«a ed. by Tripsthi. Bombay. 1924 ). Here "» 
(gram) is mentioned along with '5PI, jWJ| Id.* etc. gathered by a 
oandering beggar for his food from hundred different houses. ^* or 
^ was obviously grown in plenty in Kashmir or imported there from 
other provinces in the 8th century A. D. so as to be available for 
distribution as alms to beggars as shown by the above stanza. 

(40) In the medical compendium called the JuNofftBl (ed. by 
P. L. Vaidya. Poona, 1917) 1*5* is referred to in tbe following verses:— 

Kha»4e 3, chap. 2 — Page 8 (t^|<TMP>ft) 

This treatise mentions aeff^ ( Opium ) on pages 165. 75 etc. 
According to Pt. D. K. Shastri trrfrax (son of V«nTP) the author of tbe 
W tHttKfa "definitely lived in the 14th century" (Vide bis article 02 
Medical Science in Gujarat in Journal of Gujarat Research Society, 
April-July 1945, p. 84 X 

(41) The lexicon W*ft (c. A. D. 1055) refers to WW in tbe 
qfJUT"! (flWP-Wl) as wt : — 

"*i3H«or:" (Vide 126 of Oppert's Edition). 

(42) In the Hobstm-Jobson (By Yule and Burnell. London. 1903) 
there is an article on GRA M ( = wre) in which references to Grant as 
terse-food are recorded from A.D. 1513 onwards (vide pp. 392-393 of 
Htbson-Jobson). 

(43) In his ftarf* on the •rCTRhm ( Poon.. (940— q**»w ) Pt. R_ D. 
Kinjavadekar quotes the following verses containing a reference Co 
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" fin39wD^^»ir»W« &■■ f*n; i 
Wfl : tnjusfifjai ift*sfil^&nn: i 
gwii >mt m: tfwrtgfosGnrci: n " 
No source, from which this extract it taken, is indicated by Pl 
Kinjnvadekar. 

(44) In the Marathi Dictionary called the OT^cta, Poona. 1931. the 
equivalents of *W are recorded as follows : — 

Pagt 1134 — wn-tT*ni (hot ^i^rei) 

Usagt .■— " si^rrsr iaS i mw?n wTra ^t " 

This usage shows the fondness of monkeys for Wt*. 

Po*"e 3175— (W(w)n-vn t *. STC-&TH or n-fitf + TO], I cannot 
saT how far this etymology of 67»l*t i? correct. I may, however, compart 
the word 5T"n for WW with Bftipil nr ?HH-<I5 its synonym recorded in 
the AmarahoSa nnd the SulrulasoTfihilil. In the absence of .i systematic 
record of usages of words any imaginary derivations of words are 

(45) In the treatise on horses by TH*TZ. son of t>*<r. called the 
wwejfff ( Ms No. 581 of 1899-1915 in the Govt. Mss Library at the B. O. R. 
Institute, Poona ) there are two small sections called the TOTO and 
WW ISnl dealing with the praise of 19 and ^»T5 respectively as food for 
horses ( folios 55-56 ). This Ms is d.ited ( Sarhvat 1707 - A. D. 1651 ). 
I have sent for publication a paper on these sections to the Dr. A. A 
Dhruva Commemoration Volume. I may. however, note here the follow- 
ing, important verses from the vim* WW which tell us that Wi was the 
principal hone-food in the region between the Himalayas and the 
Vindhya mountains, while to the south of the Vindhyas w>i* was favoured 
tt.borst-food ; iu the western regions w-jfs was the principal horse-food 

" ftwsreiffwrg^i 313^ »rai! !wi=n $faai «pft-S: i 

ft^fij*] Pli SH&: nWtft fl§P_fi; qfiunjSwi it: || " 

The date of this wng^ is not fined. It appears to be earlier than 
about A.D. 11)00 In the 54 breeds of horses mentioned in this work no 
ufeuDcc is made to the Persian and Ara bian horsea which are mentioned 
hf w^w and "JJB in their treatises on the horses. 

(46) In another treatise on hones called the miwg«ro (Ma No. 119 
of 1866-68 lb the Govt. Mas Library at the B.O.R. Institute, Poona) by 
use Star*, ma of rn|«i, there are references to W as horse-food on folio* 
10 and 11 u follow* :— 
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— " MB: S»raW!!«TfeiftW; 3*9; 1^: »Na ow to " 
— " ftuiwqirF«^55IW UT^ trc: JWR: «f«rat fl*Tt; 

ft^filUJITt ^5«: KTOcit W$2»fi: ifiTOifwuiil || t || " 
[This verse is identical with the verse quoted by me from the 

pn$fc ( ^nrf^fa ) of Tptrz ]. 

The date of this HIWJJW) is not known. It mar he later thin 

A.aiooa 

(47) ftww^'ft in her «Hr W FW W tft ( ed. by Dr. J. R Chaudhuri, 

Calcutta, 1940) deals with the objects that are not to be used by a pilgrim 
performing a Sraddha at a hoi; place. She, however, mention! WN 
among the grains that may be offered as will be seen from the following 

Page 252 — " "Rflftfcl^ni'SfltpRnjSRnn i 

According to Dr. Chaudhuri the iltwwvft was composed by 
ftwiwj*! , the wife ofwiftg King of Mithila. After the death of Tcfl*. 
Wtw<^t came to the throne. MwiTft was a senior contemporary of 
fmw&ft who flourished in the 15th century A. D. 

(48) ThaPrahrit-Hindi Dictionary <n(«r (Tf mj»Ji»l (mfs wn; mpw*) 
by Hal Govindadasa makes the following entries about tjftm ( — W« ) : 

Page 1186— iftwjti (^) ^isn qin ; 5wft$v 
Usages;— w t_e ( eHsnftmmrvuf'ii D. B. P. Fund, Bombay, 
1919). 

— tni%\ ( sR^Tfli&aR ed. B. Manek, ) 

— n^ta *\ ( *MW sums, Ahmedabad. 1916 ) 

— *• c, «» ft ( frtfW i nHM i B. S. S. See f^ftn^i ) 

In Reference No. 29 above I have already quoted the remarks of 
Htmacandra on %TTR5fl. The word 5ftW*»J ( or f^S'F'I ) has been evidently 
rrated as a ^sft word in the II. «. W?T*, though the Amarahola records 
it as a synonym of 7TS. We have also seen that the ^Jirtliji I records 
the wotd <1WQ C see Reference No. 3 Of) above ). In connection with 
these uaagbt of the ward cftn*8, or ftSlWI we must also investigate the 
relation, if any, of the Marathi wotd (All or fflWTl with (IIMMJ. 

(49) In the SJW^fitnre ( cd. by JlvJnanda VidySSSgara. Calcutta, 
1SE) we find the following verse containing a reference to «H and wi 
uthe bait hone-food. Pugs 430 ( Chapter IV, 7th piakarapi, verse 
143)!— 
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" qvm ^3J*I WI1 TfTI WTU HfBTTt I 

*tt PVi 5Ei«i *spn^ a =rifa*: II M II " 
Here <n and vm have been given equal status as fond for horui 
somewhat like the statement of the wsrrqf^ of m>«z, ion of mm. How. 
ever, while the *rVTg&^ allocates the superiority of m. TTf i and ffJVV to 
the regions between the Himalayas and Vindhyas, the refion to the south 
of Vindhyasand the western region, respectively, the *J*-iWtHH merely 
states that W and WTO are the best horse-fcod, WR and WJT* are of 
middle quality and mp and g^ of the lowest quality as horse-food. 
Judging by this verse we may infer that this verse was composed at a time 
when vile had attained a superior status as horse-food but V* had not 
been superseded by it. 

(501 Inhis Patna-Gaya Report <A. D. 1811-1813) Francis IJuchanan 
deals with leguminous plants. About WTO he observes :— 

Page:, 499-500— " the But or Cicer Ariel. num is the most 

important leguminous crop It is chiefly reared near the Son and in 

the Southern parts of Sheykpurah, where the system of agriculture ii 

very bad The variety called KabaU'—but. which has a white flower 

and is most commonly called Chana." 

(51) ft»jtf<*T (A.D. 1070-1100) the author of the ftwm» coo. 
meotary on the qnrmq W^lll mentions the following article* as fit (or 
"TOW: (oblation at a SrSddha ) :— 

"(N, ft*, gs, v4v, vfi, 8:»ra, BitW, <pth, ITtirta, *«sfi, fti, f^m; ?ft, 
53, tpto, >q, wa, etc. 

He proscribes the use of the following articles on the authority of 
Smrtis at a Sriddlia ceremony :— 

iis^, u^t, ^j*, jfiSRn, gan, ppqra-, ^rsttn , f*iw», Wiethe, fpflCT, 
3"Jk*j ^rij*, ft°i5fl, irer, *rag*r, 3tt, fera, spng, Hifpi, ^m $*., eft, 

y, 7119. 

It is clear from the above statement that ivis had not attained the 
sanctity attached to ft and other grains at the time, when the Bl"1P was 
composed. 



CI fiirbH ud iilisd nr»m oiled •Ktt) uld Id 
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(52) In his History of DharmaSUstra ( Vol. II. p. 784 ) Prof. 
P- V. Kane records the following quotation from the »l|f«fwn ( in the 
nffNUI • PP 394 a ad 404 ) which allows the employment in offering to 
go-Is of all cereals except «**», ^"PE ( gram ). fft^, mp, P" and i(IH» )— 

" WWW!— sf^l^T, oftftitll'TTOMlfri 
«t5*-^!J«-rjrrt-uqj;-^Tri!-3?lr!1^3 fiHuuilTq || " 
This reference to vnc as forbidden 1 food is in harmony with the 
remarks of fajjT^T about Wl* a s a cereal proscribed for use in a Sraddha 

(53) In the medical glossary u^^flirfTjoj supposed to be earlier than 
the Amarakota ^w* is mentioned in the following line -.— 

"(*) ^iHlsFra 3*<roi OTJ*T Jrra^r fpn l " 
( See folio 36 of Ms Wo. 924 of I8cM-a7-«=TOftfc*l«3 dated Sarhvat 
1698< - A. D. 1642). 

In Ms No. 921 of 1384-87 ot qrrecftftq*; dated Soka 1605 ( - A. D. 
1683)1 could not trace the above line in the *IFT*ft ( folioj66-68 ), 
There is, however, in this mt another line which describes the properties 
of WOV as follows ( folio 67 ) s— 

" -"HSHfJl!!! ■ I H*!!+T ^ItTrrft 5# fa^»ft JR^TPtR; I 

In the printed text of the HTSHMU'j ( Anandlshcam Sans. Series. 
Poona. 1896) p. 6. we find the following line about vm and its 
properties : — 

" ^3*1 ^asrr qfan ^laai ^fawfi: I" 

In spite of the textual variations ihe reference to vrc and its 
properties has continued to exist in the extracts given above. 

(54) Dhundiraja in his GirvaoapadamaHiarl ( C. A D. 1690-1700 ) 
mentions VI* as the product of Bengal along with rftfti ilhpi, «rrrtl(of two 
kind* ), hi?, gff, nqj, TTJrara, *w«i, s*i. few. w»* faiijj, >pn. wren, nrav, 
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bt»-, n+l md TJ» ( Vide folhi 13 IS of Ms No. 21 of 1919-192* in the 
Gavt. Mil Library, B. 0. R. Institute. Poona.) 1 

With n view to give the reader an idea about the antiquity of 
Caiyata and in history as disclosed by the foregoing evidence I record 
below (lie chronology of the references so for collected by mt:- 



Chronology 


»,,„,„„ 

C = Coflatn ( Cicer Arietinum ) 




C mentioned in the *iwrif%*l 




C mentioned in the Tnjuroftw*. 


Between B. C. :-00 


C mentioned in the srrauro ol it a for use in worship. 


and A. D. 300 




A. D. 100-200 


C mentioned in the Winffcni. 


Before A. D. 300 


C mentioned in the S*JlH*fj*l as $»JPW : sRvnji WW is 




alto mentioned is this work. 


Between B. C. 200 


C mentioned in the Iain Prakrit work Pauma C,:riya 


and A. D. 300 


as«"K growing in the Avanti country. 


A.D.20O-300 


C mentioned in the fjmnrnnw. 


A.D.S00 


C mentioned in the fpjtf<oi of "TufwSl. 




C t — **m i mentioned in the irrww<rrrflof IW. 




C mentioned in the am ( 6n<H ) as also the 




practice of frying it. 


Before A.D. 500 


C mentioned in 41'A'iy* of Jain canon (as tttt^it). 




iw mentioned in VHjPW^ also. 


Between A.D. 500 


C mentioned in [he Rfrntn along with its synonym 


and BOO 


|f»«ww. 


c.A.D.625 


C mentioned in the ■PUfnwff of Vagbhata I. 


A.D. 755-786 


C ( — tj] ) mentioned by 1i"l^<yn of Kashmir in lin 




trim. 


A.D. 700 - 900 


C mentioned in the werffCT* of Vigbhata II. 


Before A.D. 600 


C unfits properties mentioned in the WW^ftfiw»$ . 


A.D. BOO ■ 900 


C mentioned in the •niljiioi— It is forbidden in 




religious fasts but recommended as food for horses. 
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A.D.1060 
AD. 1100 
A.D. 1130 

A.D 1143 
A.D.1159 
AD. 1070-1100 
A.D. 1088-1172 



n the ■*fa*£m of *fv. 
s according to ItWHjll of 



Before A.D. 1000 



nof 



c.A.D.1250 

AD. 1307 
Between A.D. 800 
and 1300 

C-A.D.H50 
c.A.D. 1450 



c.A.D. 1550 
A.D. 1500-1650 



I < son of firm ). 

. C(-Wn) menrioned in the Wp* 

C mentioned by ^(Wllfi^ on Ai 

edible grains. 
. C me ntione d hy wayjnmn in his 

C mentioned in gi^flirfj" . 

C mentioned in the *H«l(5l*< of 

men. pie] and fith. 

C ( -^irn) mentioned in gqtt 

C mentioned by nirs^on Amaiahota. 
' C prohibited at a WJT by faw^ifl* in his fiiaiHI. 

C and its synonym ftfi« 
I of (TT^a;. 

| C(»^i) mentioned in the Marithi Mahlnubblva text 
i wiwrofi*. 

i C used in Jaina ritual according to ftrvrm of fiMUn»ff>. 
ed in the gw^tlflflU ai best hone-food like 



C mentioned in the 
C mentioned by f>!" 



! in her 



grim for a WW. 
C mentioned in the nai"w5 of T«ft (in Kashmir: 
; The pulse of vn«J is called ?nrt. 
C ( = pease used fot ptepating Kichiri or fturt)— u 
Hobson-Jobson. 



(i the 



of » 



A.D. 1513 cnwaidi 
AD. 1660 
A.D. 1641-1668 



i the •n*Hl'T7*W7 as being stored in a 
4^«>3 or granary. 

C (-chick-peas) asfood fot Horses of VijayanigH 
according to Barbosa, 
C ("gram) reference; in Hobson-dubion. 

C and in pulie V& mentioned in the *«$cKt. 
i C uaed for Horse » according to Taverniet's Travilt. 
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c.A D. 1700 C mentioned among Bengal grains by •jf"«<ra in hil 

A.D. 1811 C and its varieties mentioned by Francis Buchanan in 

his Patna-Gaya Report. 

The cumulative effect of the cvHenct recorded in this paper provrs 
the history of Canaka for abaut 2030 years on Indian sail. Some feature) 
of this history are as follows :— 

(1) Some of the tarlieii medical texts like those of *re. gm, 
to and tl|»« record tlie properties of wr* and their statements are more 

(2) The synonym sftfl'T for *»w used bj- gjl is mentioned by WIT 
and repeated hy subsequent lexicons, 

0> S?fl calls *"* as a F"»r. Its use at a anS ceremony was 
prohibited by Sm/lis a) stated by nTJJTW ( c. A. D. 1100 ). In the 15th 
cenlury. however, tit find it as fit for a «R at a holy place according to 
ntHiwiifB of fw«nri<(. 

(4) **W is not mentioned as food (or horses by the «Slll«J of 
•rftn, in which «m is prescribed as part of horse refiimen. Some time 
alter about A. D. 5U0mt; began to be produced in large quantities and 
was adopted as horse-food as vouched by the hot w-t realises of M(i, f , 
»phi (sonoffa**) and others. As expressly stated by aim; in his 
"«rg«V ( «w*fifa ) vow u'as used as horae-food below the Vindhya 
mountain), while <n was used for the horses between the Himalayas and 
the Vindhyas in bis time. 

(5) VPt is mentioned in the Jain Canonical works like the 
Siwirgn and the ijftTnjrffl as also in later jaina works in Prakrit like the 
JttHSMfiWand the JHMIi»fi« of the 12th century and in the ftftmi 
of HTilSfl ( A. D. 1307 ). 

(6) After about 1000 A. D. W (elf into back-ground and •"" took 
its place both as food (or horses and men along with wheat and other 
gtainiof antiquity. 

In view of the above history of V"|*for a period of about 2000 yean 
[com Sanskrit and Prakrit sources we are tempted to inquire if vn was 
indigenous to India prior to the Christian Era. In this connection! 
record tbe following history of m ( Cicer Arittinttn ) aa gi»en 
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by Watt in hi: Dictionary of Economic Products of India. Vol. II. 
Calcutta. 18B9. pp. 227-275 :- 

Habitat — Extensively cultivated as a rabi crop, throughout India, 
(specially in the Northern Provinces. 

This is Cicer of the Romans, .ind the parched seed » an article of 
food with the poor is alluded 10 hy Horace' ( Cicer Frictum ). It is al w 
tit Erehinthos' of Dioscorides. 1 The botanical specific name owes its 
origin toa not altogether fanciful resemblance of the seed, when first 
forming in the pod to a ram's head ( the Kr-.os of the Greeks ). The 
English name "gram" is applied to a totally different product in the 
Madras Presidency, nhere it denotes the seed of the plant known in the 
other provinces as Kurli ( Doliclios biftorus )( Duthie and Fuller. Field 
and Garden Crops, I. 33 ). Tn Madras D. Biftorus is more correctly 
horse-gram, tu-o forms of Phaseotus Mungo being known as " black and 
green gram" and Cicer as " Bengal gram." These terms are. however. 
unknown in other provinces. 

History - The Chick-pea was thus known to the Greeks in Homer's 
time* under the name Erebinthos and to the Romans as Cicer ; and the 
eiistence of other widely different names shows lhat it was early known 
and perhaps indigenous in the South-east of Europe. It is supposed that 
the Chick-pea has been cultivated in Egypt form the very earliest times 
of the Christian era and was perhaps considered common or unclean like 
the bean and lentil. But it is most likely that the pea was introduced into 
Egypt as well as among the Jews from Greece or Italy. Its Introduction 
into India is of more early date for there is a Sanskrit name and several 
other names in modern Indian languages. "The Western Aryans 
(Pelasgians, Hellenes) perhaps introduced the plant into Southern 
Europe, where, hnwever, there is some probability that it vai also 
indigenous. The Western Aryans carried it into India. Its area may 
have eltended from Persia to Greece and the species now exists only in 
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cultivated ground, where we do not know whether it springs (rotn a ltoc L 
originally wild or from cultivated plants" ( Dc. Oris. Cull. PI. ). 

On the strength oi the above remarks n can repre Mn t ^ 
chronology of Wl* or fntpv prior to tlie Christian era as follows : — 

ft C. 1000-800 — WW orB^tim (Greek, Erebinlhos > in time of 

Homer. 
fl. C. 521-465 - Darius I ruled Persia— His n-.irs against Greece- 
"The direct acquaintance of the western nations 
with India dates from the reign of Darius" (Smith : 
5m. Ctas. Did. p. 2P0 }. 
B. C. 326 - Expedition ol Alexander the Great against India. 
fl. C. 305 — Invasion of Seleuhos Nikalor against Candragupla 
Maury.! and conclusion of a humiliating peace with 
CandraiuMa in B. C. JO J. 
B.C. 296-273- Indian Emperor flindusflra (father of ASoka the 
Great ) corresponds with Anliochus Soter of Syria 
and gets figs and raisin wine 
S. C. 190 -t. A. D.20 — Greek occupation of Panjab. 
B.C. 65-8- The Roman poet Horace refers to Cicer ( *>TC ) as an 

article of food with the poor, 
fl. C 100 - A D. 300 — References to wm in earliest Indian 
medical rents in Sanskrit of *w. TO, gfa 
and WW as also in the Jaina Canonical and 
other Prakrit texts. 
Presuming that Southern Europe comprising Greece and Italy was 
tha native habitat of TO, from which it was taken to Egypt in the 
tarLiest times of the Christian era, and further that wot* was taken to 
India by the Western Aryans ( Hellenes ) as observed by Dc Candolle, we 
nay tentatively draw the following conclusions; — 

(1) If wn* w.sintroduced into India during the reign of Darius I 
of Persia ( B. C. 521-465 ) this introduction must have been possibly 
through Persia on account of the constant military contact of Persia with 
Greece at this time. 

If *■* was introduced into India after the invasion of Aleiaoder the 
Grot in B.C. 326, it would be reasonable to suppose that it wal intro- 
duced most probably during the Greek occupation of Panjab (fl. C. 190 — 
c. A. D. 20 ). Thic conclusion is in harmony with the references to «H 
in tbc earliest medical tots of 4«. TO, g«ja and aim, which appear to 
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have been composed beta-ten c. B. C. 200 and A. 0. 300, Foreigners stay- 
ing in India for more than two centuries ma? have introduced soma 
plants of their home land into India. Such of these planes as found 
on fen iai soil in India became naturalised while others dropped out of 
Indian cultivation, 

(3) Ic is for Greek and Latin scholars to say if the use of WW tl 
horse-food was current in Greece itnd Italy say between B. C. lOOOand 
A. D. 300. If no evidence can prove this point we may reasonably infer 
that the use of TO as horse-food was evolved by Indians some time aftet 
■bout A. D. 500. 



25. Studies in the History of Indian Plants — 

History of Canalca ( Gram ) as food for Horses 

Between c. A. D. 800 and 1870 together with some notea on 

the import of foreign horses into India in ancient 

and Mediaeval Times* 

A friend of mine in the Bombay Agricultural Department, nho * u 
interested in the history of several Indian crops, once asked me if I could 
study the history of Concha or gram used by men and horses in India to- 
day. I promised liim to write some paper on Capaba and its antiquity on 
the strength of Indian sources. I rut a counter-question to my friend : 
Can you tell me when Canaba or gram came to be used as fond for hones j 
My friend could not answer this question for want of evidence. I. there- 
fore, propose to record in this paper some evidence which throws some 
light on this question from the Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit sources available 

Yule and Bunnell have recorded some useful information on Gram or 
Canaka in the Hobson-Jobion, London. 1903, pp. 392-393 as follows:— 

GRAM S. — This word is properly the Portuguese grlo i, e. 'grain' 
but it has been specially appropriated to that kind of vetch ( eiter 
drifliniim, L. ) which is the most general grain — ( rather pulse — ) food 
forhonesall over India, called in H. Chana. It is the Ital. cece. Fr. pan 
chieht. Eng. chick-pea or Egypt, pea much used in France and S. Europe. 
This specific application of gito is also Portuguese as appears from Bluteau. 
The word gram is in some parts of India applied to other kinds of pulse. 
and then this application of it is recogniied by qualifying it as Bengal 
gram, < See remarks under CALAVANCE). The plant etudes oxalate 
of potash, and to walk through a gram-field in a wet morning is des- 
tructive to iboe -leather. Tbenatives collect the acid." 

The following dated usages of the word GRAM are then recorded in 
the Hob ton-Job ion :— 

A- D. 1513 — "Andforthe/oodoflfcese horses C exported from the 
Persian Gulf ) the factor supplied trios' 
— Albuquerque, Cartas p. 200 
Letter of December 4. 
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A. D. 1554 — (Describing V ijayanagar ) — " There the food Of 
horses and elephants consists of irios, rice and Other 
vegetables cooked with iagra. which is palm-tiee 
sugar, as there ii no barley in that country" 

— Castanheda, Bk. ii. Ch. 16 
c. A. D. 1610 — "The; give them also a certain grain like lentils" 
— Pyrard dt Laval. Hak. Soc. ii, 79. 
A. D. 1702 — ".....he confessing before us that their allowance 
thtee times a week is but a quart of rice and tram 
together fot five men a day, but promises that for the 
future it shall be rectified" 

—In Wheeler, ii, 10. 

A. D. 1776 — " Lentils gram... .-imifltard seed" 

— Halhed's Codt, p. 8 ( Pt. ii ). 
A. D. 1789 - "gram, a small kind of pulse, universally used instead 

of oats" - Munroe"j Narralive, 85. 

A. D. 1793 — " gram which it is not customary to give to bul- 
locks in the Carnatic" 

— DiVrom'i Narrative. 97. 
A. O. 1504 - "The gram alone for the' four regiments with me has 
in some months cost 50. 000 pagodas" 

— Wellington, iii, 71. 
A. D. 1805 — "But they had come at a wrong season, gram was dear, 
and prices ton and the sale concluded in a dead loss" 
— Palgrave'j Arabia, 290. 
Gram-fed — adj. Properly the distinctive description of roulion 
and beef fattened upon gram which used to be the 
pride of Bengal. But applied figuratively to any 
'pampered creature.' 
In the article on C ALA VANCE ( Hobson-Jobson, p. H5 ) we ate 
tsld that the word Cafavance comes from the Span, grabanioi, which De 
Candolle mentions at Cistilian for 'poit chiche' or cieer aried'num 
( - gram ). 

The above usages of gram as food for horses and men, take iti binary 
upto A. D. 1513. I shall now trace ihji history backward from A. D. 
1513. 

Natahari in his mcdicaLgloasa ry called the XdjanigAooFu' composed 
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in Kaihmirc A. D, 1450' refers to m or gram as" mnntv " ( food for 
horwi ) in [he following verse :— 

In [he two special treatises on horses, which are definitely earlier 
than Narahari'i RajanMhaotu we get some references to Canaka as food 
for horlel. These treatises are ( 1 ) w*fcT*' of WTWmrsn iraifw and ( 2 ) 



References to TO« in the •t*«n of JUT" are as as follows :— 
Page 106 ( chnp. 11 — a^JTWI ftw*«m ) 
'Wlwl ititw >1 ^i=1 Htpjwqi I 
■reiif:t irat^^l &TflTi>*? m\*$ II E II " 
Here tji or g ram i, definitely prescribed for the regimen of hor»es 
along with „.' **,, fln d ^. The editor in explaining the above 

"flftrai >ira?T3 ^i&ri $M mv ■, wfc^ ww wisG-^gpi i ^re- 

Then the editor quotes the following verse from arftjiiPl . — 

frfcrtanEn row gai «r 11 

(ft wfta^rarn i iS «nq»tia^sfi hpiw ^ nwis foni ? $ret: I a^nw * 
in: n " 






, £d= i«rt bj Unit*. Cb.u 
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Chapter 13 de.ils with the treatment of horses in different seasons 
(frf-*3-l^W )■ Special attention is given to (he food ' of the horses in 
these seasons. Among articles of food for the autumn ( qn^) we find 
vtfl^v ( meat-broth > and for the winter ( B" 1 " ) some wine ( T^rft ) also. 
Wme ( "ft" I is also prescribed for the spring C n» ). In chapter 22 
dealing with treatment of horses for removing fatigue C •FflWH ) wffHW 
llesh juice is prescribed along with <n( barley ). In chapter 40 dealing 
«iih the treatment of horses in fever ( Wlfttw) srl«TO-WT^or rice boiled 
with flesh juice is prescribed. Chapter 66 ( nfnVM ) prescribes the 
several uses of garlic in 22 verses Garlic is said to be specially beneficial 
toold hors«s( fig w ftft^m tot** TsTrta,). References to *»« as food 
for horses in the wsfcfirfftd of *JW are as follows : — 

Page 39 — chapter 11 ( «U^>rf ) prescribes the use of gram ( WW ) 
in the absence of 1« in the following verse :— 
" qqfcii rfqtf 53r5 , lit>lJ<'nnPr ^ I 

towi^i'i ^?nwifliror,w 11 t» n " 

trj« praises very much the use of <TO for feeding the horses as 
follows :— 

" ^ai*i ttt rVrgasn ^foi m: \ 
T^trm T«n <nri am war *pti rl n t* ll " 

n had been the sustainer of the Aryans from Vedic times and 
consequently *$B lavishes so much praise on it. The Vedic Aryans * may 
have used f* for their horses. *fH and Jl*" prescribe <n as food forhorses. 
5«W is prescribed by ^i^ for horses. Keith in his Vedic Index ( Vol. II. 
p. 117 ) states that " <ran in the Rgveda and later denotes the ' grass ' on 
which animals feed and which is burnt by the forest fire." 



, ' ( PMuslui R»di»u» i oaefiraUSa el oil. JjJalfl. el i.ll. SO/fltoi. o( 11.. h. do, .-.J^ta 
b re<t> ('"■» I. «» i«« "»"*•»•* «I (■"*. * r**™ »t "«•' <K|i«), i. ui. <h.ir dim 
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Page *Z — * J« continues his praise of «n» in the following lin 
" qfl^wt fii in; «^f"J ^ U ft Sail I 
JWfNW W* ift^T TTO^I || 5? || 

hit fffTTftt;; qrf tftN#; writ *M. I 

act (MHJhMNuI : jd*.i!l (^ItHTT: II M II " 
P«e 43 — When *fw wrote his treatise wn* had attained q 
important status in the regimen of the horses. In fact it was consi. 
the second best grain for horses ( ne*t to «r* ) as will \x seen f. 
(olio wing verses :- 

" IS 3ft?pil: nlmOT!J*HIMT ("* I " 
In the detailed regimen of horses Kautilya mentions nu 
items except wro. I am. therefore, inclined to suggest that wnt i 
u«d as (ood (or horses in Kaulilya's tim 
regards the eiact time when wois came tc 
" TTftmn. " It appears that when =rjs[ wrote his treatise the use of w« 
was getting into vogue as food (or horses. We must now find reference) 
to *">■ as food (or horses in sources earlier than the time of Jsmn and *}« 
the authors of •ITrt'PW and RnWni respectively. But what is the time 
of «tnp< and TO 7 In connection with this question the following data 
may be r ecor[ ]ed :— 



(1) In the Vedic times 


"Hors. 


:s (rom the Indus were of special 


value as also horses from Sara 


svatl fc 


«e p. 43 of Vedic Index (Keith and 


Macdonell). 







(2) The ArlhaSUtra of Kautilya (p. 148 of Eng. Trans,, 192)1 
the following varieties of horses :— 

Kamboja. (ii)5indhu, (iii) Aratta and (w) VanOyu— These are 
the best breeds and (v) Bahlika. (vi) Papeya, (vii) 5dui>Ird and 
(viii) Taitata are breeds of middle quality. 
3WT" in chap. VI of bis wsrorc mentions the following kinds of 



Best binds :-m mft» Arabianhorses) 

(2) TTfiW (Persian) 

(3) *wm or iifim 
er kinds are (4) 3<i ami ; or H*TO. (5t *n:. (6) ^«b (7) Hi" 131:. 

(8) w*ni, <w Vwi. (10) mwn;, (U) ihhk, (12) on:, U3) vftdnra:, 

1 :, (15) TO^thxwi :, (16) iHWqi :, (17) t tfrnqpffi : etc, 



H ) 115s in chap. II of his Bl^rftw,!. mentions the following kind) 

[ ho"" 1 ~ 

ffejt feindi;— (1) wiraw: (Arabian) 

(2) ^TOHTi:(Khorasan) 

(3) TWii: (variant gqm:) 

OiAeriindj :— (4) nTfaCTTc. (5)*j*mr, (6) Attjwi: (variant n^rn:), 
(6) *n»«3n:. 18) tlV^li, (9) ntapi:. (10) W1TO, (H) 
ra*|7TTl;. 
The above list of numerous kinds of horses known to Indians in the time 
olWT* and =TfW containsa eulogy of HlfiW (Arabian), wrfiw (Persian) 
and some other foreign breeds of horses like 5*^ (Turkish) and QTOTO 
(Khorlssn) varieties. This popularity of Persian, Turkish, Khorasan, 
Arabian and other foreign breeds clearly shows that the importation of 
foreign horses into India was an established feature of foreign commerce 
with India at the time when OTT^ 1 and WJB composed thei 



(5) Marco Polo in his Travels 1 (A.D. 1298) records some references 
to horses of different countries as follows 1 — 

Page ZB— Horses in Turkomania.* Marco Polo observes ■— 

"There is here an excellent breed of horses w hLch has the 
appellation of Turk, and fine mules which are sold at 
high prices." The Turki breed of horses is esteemed 
throughout the East for spirit and hardiness. (Compare 
|]T« horses mentioned by 3TW>). 
Page 50 — Horses in Persia 

The country is distinguished for its excellent breed of horses many 
of which are carried for sale to India and bring high prices not less in 
general than twohundred liv 
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"Thetradersof these parts convey the horses to Kili, to Otmus. and 
to other places on tbe coait of the Indian sea, where they are purchated 
by those who carry them to India. In consequence, however, of the 
firmer heat of that country, they do not last many years, being natives 
of a temperate climate." 

Page 134 — Horses of Tartars fed on grass alone. 

The Tartars "are capable of supporting every kind of privation, 
and when there i* a necessity for it can live for a month on the milk of 
their mares and upon such wild animals as they may chance to utch. 
Their honti are fed upon grass alone and do not require barley or other 
grain. (Contrast the Indian regimen for horses consisting or 31, «*« 
and ntn^l mentioned in the W«o» and wjlfWWwi of WJT" and Tf» 
and the rich diet for Lories given by the Arthalastra in its chapter on 
WWW). 

"The men arc habituated to remain on horse-back during two days 
and two nights, without dismounting:, steeping in that situation whiht 
their horsesgraie." 

Pate 262 - Horses bred in Karaian ' 

—'The best horses are bred in this province," (Wright observes:- 
"This is probably the same breed as the tanHni or tanyan horses of lower 
Tibet. carried from thence for sale to Hindustan. The people of Botan 
informedMajorRennel that they brought their tanyans thirty-five days 
tourney to the frontier" tCf. mt^l mentions l«pi breed :— "ai«(^1 ft !*•• 
H": ^fWfiw:" 

Page 266 — Horses bred in Karaian 

"In this province the horses are of a large size and whilst young are 
carried for sale to India, It is the practice to deprive them of one joint 
of the tail, in order to prevent them from lashing it from side to side, and 
to occasion its remaining pendant, as the whisking it about, in rid in?. 
appears to them a vile habit." * 



■i tfc* rtoolwi put ol Ctalu— Cbinss pi 
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Page 386 — No horses are bred in Mabbar but they are imported 
from Arabia. 

— " No horses being bred in this country the king and his three royal 
brothers expend large sums of money annually in the purchase of them 
From merchants of Ormus. Diufar, Pecher and AJcm etc." 
—"The climate of the province isunfavourable' to the race of hone*." 

—"For food they give them flesh dressed with rice, nnd other 
prepared meats, the country not producing any grain besides rice." 

Pate 420 — Horses exported (o India from Kanan or Tana. 

—"They likewise take on board a number of horses to be carried 
for sale to different pans of India.- ' 

Page 439 — Horses from Aden exported to India. 

"In this port of Aden, likewise, the merchants ship a greater number 
of Arabia horses, which they carry For sale to all the kingdoms <tnd 
islands of India, obtaining high prices for them and making large profits" 
lei. the statement of 3PJT" and n$ei that nrhre or Arabian horse belongs 
to the best class of hotsea.) 

Page 443 — Horses exported to India from Kaiyatt' or Kalaiu. 

" Its harbour is good, and many trading ships arrive there from 

India These likewise carry away Freights of horses, which they 

sell advantageously in India.'* 

It is clear from the foregoing references of A. D. 1298 about the 
importation of Persian, Arabian, Turkish and other breeds of horses to 
India that these horses enjoyed a wide popularity in Indian kingdoms and 
that this Indo— foreign trade in horses was already an established feature 
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of the commercial relations of India with other 

account that we find a definite mention of TTlftre , JlS^ and mfirs horses 

in the treatises on horses by aa^" and ^Tjw. 

(ft) The Western Cslukya King titfnni. composed his encyclopaedic 
Sanskrit work flTTOTBin ' about A. D. 1130 i. e. about 168 years earlier 
than Marco Polo's Travels. In this work there is a chapter on OlM-Mirrtfl' 
IWH or the game of Indian Polo.' The king should understand the 
kinds of the best horses for this game brought before him by his officer) 
(n<Tt3rpfl:<7ftVf^Mlnfil*l^wO. Somesvara then names the following classes 
of horses. 

But Horses — (I) W*l, (2) TO, (3) Ml, (4) «I5G«, (5) 
wtbh, (6)<nwmi, (7) **to, (8) >ft^n, (9) m^m, (10) $HW 
(11) arrtw, (12) m^t, (13) •mfn. 

Middlt Brieds - (14) aTaa, (15) w, (16) *r=*m, (17) TTOW, 
(18) »Nt, (19) mfa, (20) "trftol, (21) TTWh, (22)€TH*n: 1 
(23) n*. (21) ft**, (25) =fl*R, (26) SIW, (27) 3*^. 

ft/mw flr«fl!i — <28J *rc*, (29) wr^H (30) iW, (31)3*. 
(3!) tnre, (33) wrawi, (34) *n«, (35) <nft<n*, (36) «"W, 
(?7) r>rm, (38) fifsqro etc. 

It will be teen from the above list that man; foreign breeds of 
horses such as TRdt*, 5>i*, tJWWl*, <kwm, *!#«, &Ht etc. were considered 
best hones about A. D. 1130, when Somesvara ruled in the Deccan. The 
question of the identification of all these breeds of horses mentioned by 
WkW, »i also those mentioned in other works will have to be considered 
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The leiicon AmarakoSa mentions &■«« as the name of a hone 



e «ftfW of Kanda II of dtnarotoJo, ed. by N.G. Sardesai and H.D. 
_jj). It mentions also (our breeds of horses as follows ; — 
P, 185 — "rt— «RT<f*l: Ttoftn: TTHR1 «raW1 Ml:". The commentalor 
•1^4 lfw^ e sola ins : — ''<$l 3IPTT: wfWllI: I H* JtwrmflTspr" 

The AmorafcoJo (between A.D. 500 and BOO) refers to the wnft* or 
Persian horses. This reference is important as it is one of the earliest 
references to iTTiftE horses we have so far recorded. Stttwrft-i. adds the 
mftril breed to the four breeds mentioned by Amara. The date of 
«<i.fllHi< about A.D. 1050. 

(8) The Brhalsatfihita of Varahamihira (c. A. 500) contains a small 
M ctLon on »rs.«rfrai (chap. 66 in 5 verses) but it mentions no breeds of 
horses in it though it mentions W"T*. 

(9) Nicahari in his medical glossary called Tia£wz, of c.A.D. 
1150 refers to the following breeds' of horses.' — 

(1) wrj. (2) ftpga. (3) **iga. (4) TTttftf. (5) *l«ira. (<5) *iftw, 
(7) bioti, (8) %IM. 

(10) During the Polonnatuva period of the history of Ceylon (A.D. 
1017-1235) horses, chariots and elephants were used at times in warfare 
but an army of which they formed part was rather the exception than the 
rule because there were no convenient routes to follow in a thickly 
wooded country like Ceylon. The soldiers asa rule travelled on foot and 
the generals were carried in palanquins with parasols held over themas a 
sign of their authority.' Ceylon's trade with the West began very 
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early. It ii not certain whether the Arabs had dealing 9 with Ceylon 
before the Christian Era. From the 2nd century A.D to the early part 
of (he 3rd century Greek trader) came to Ceylon. There was a revival 
of trade after Constantine (A.D. 323-337) who made Byzantium the 
capital of the Roman Empire. Persians, whs wjrc Christians of the Nes- 
torian s:ct alto traded with the Sauth-west of India and Ceylon but their 
trade ceased in the 7th century when Periia was captured by the Muslims. 
The conquelt of Alexandria by the Ciliphs in A.D 633 stopped Ceylon's 
direct trade with Bynntine Empire. Before the end of the 10th century 
the Arabs established a trading settlement in Colombo.' In view of these 
circumstance* it is doubtful if any foreign breeds of horses were imported 
to Ceylon as they wore imparted to India from Persia and Arabia say from 
A.D. BOD onwards. 

(11) We have already seen that 3TT" and *JB have stated 
that the breeds of liars;! from the Tlft'irni and \$ (Southern and 
Eastern) countries or provinces were of the most inferior quality (mm) 
Duringth; rule of the Pah dynuiy in Bengil (A.D. 750-1200) cavalry was 
nat neglected biciuse they had to fight with Pratlhlras who were strong 
in cavalry. Bengal had no good breed of horses. Horses were imported 
from foreign countries. It il slid in the Mingy r plate of Devapxla (A.D. 
B10-a50) that the horses ra;t their old mires in the Kamboja country. 
Kamboja was reputed for the finest breed in ancient times.' 

(12) Dr. B.C. Law in bis learned article' on "Animals in Early Jain 
and Buddhist Literature" recently published, records the following inter- 
esting information* about horses gathered from the J at abas: — 

"Hones- Swdh horses are milk-white and thorough-bred (Jstgka 
Not. 22. 23.160.211.529.547.538). They are white as lilies, swift as the 
vind and well trained (Ibid.Nos, 544. 266. 547). Horses like to Mt ptar 
(Ibid, 176). Thorough-bred horses are fed On parched rice drippings broken 
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mints and grass and red rice-powder (Ibid No. 254). Tbere are big chelt- 
nut horses (.Sudan., Jfltofea No. 136). Horses- are fierce (Ibid No. 115). 
When they become rogue they bite quiet horses, but when two rogues 
meet they lick each other's body (Ibid No. 158). The hors« can also 
imitate men. A horse watching its tame trainer as he trampled on and on 
in front imitated him and limped too IGiridanta Jatata No. 184.) A 
thoroufh-bred war-horse will not bathe in the same place where an 
ordinary horse took its bath (Ibid No. 25). Horses were employed for 
drawing state-chariots (Ibid No 22) and cars (Ibid No. 211). Thorough-bred 
Sindh horses sheathed in mail were used for war purposes (Ibid, No. 23; cf. 
Ibid. No. 547). The Valaha and Sindnu are the horses of superior breed 
(Barhut, III, PI. XXVI, fig. 136). 

There wasa trade in horses Uataka Nos. 4 and 5). There were valuers 
employed by kings to fix the proper price oi horses, elephants and the 
like (Ibid. No. 5). Good horses used to fetch high prices. A high-bred 
foal was sold at Benares at a high price, separate price was paid for the 
foal's four feet, for its tail, fnt its head — six purses of a thousand pieces of 
money, one for each llbid, No. 254). This horse could run at such a high 
speed that nobody could see it at all. It could run over a pond without 
getting its hoofs wet, and gallop over lotus leaves without even pushing 
one of them under water (Ibid, No. 254) —There was a flying horse, white 
all over and beaked like a crow, with hair like munja grass, possessed of 
supernatural power, able to fly through the air. From Himalaya it flew 
through the air until it came to Ceylon. It carried 250 men at a time 
{Valahassa Jataka No. 1%}." 

There is no reference to^T* or gram as food for hones in the above 
account of ancient Indian horses, though it refers to rice, meal' and trass 
as food for horses. The breeds of horses mentioned in this account are 
valaha and Sindhu only. The reference to trade in horses is in harmony 
with the references to such trade recorded by me already in this paper. 

(13) In view of the Indo-foreign horse-trade referred to in the 
Indian and Foreign sources of history the following remarks of Geoffrey 
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Chap I —The Horse. 

" Throughout the past ages (o the present da; we find the luru'i 
msnj qualities appreciated and turned to the use of man. His courage and 
endurance hive repeatedly been recognized as dominant (acton in war and 
his original use for this purpose dates back to pre-historic times. 
Archaeological evidence proves thia to have been the case in India. Persia. 
Asiyira, and Egypt, where the hone was bred and trained as a means oi 
conveyance. In 2737 S. C. the Chinese 1 are known to have made use oi 
cavalry. Amongst other places in the Biblt we find in the Boob of Kings. 
reference mode to Solomon's captains, rulers of his chariots and his 
horsemen. The cavalry of Alexander the Great* was famous in their days 
throughout his many campaigns. We know too that the ancient Greeks 
were highly skilled horsemen and devoted much of their time in equitation. 
There is both sound advice and practical knowledge to be derived from 
Xenophon'i trialise on horsemanship. It it interesting to note that 
Herodotus in his book Thalia refers to Darius sustaining an accident 
when hunting on horse-back. We know of course that the Egyptians, 
Phoenicians and Romans employed horses in chariots in addition to 
normal cavalry of those times. 

Throughout past centuries to this day the Arabs have been recognized 
as a nation of horsemen and it is to these people and their particular 
breed of horse that we owe the wonderful Thorough bred of modern times. 

l. Vi«i"CtnmintalVt4i,*<lfili*Chl*at. B.C. 1121. Tnuwlawd by W.W Ciit.ll, 

{pp-lt-16). Iid«iibnhD*m*<ialllMChi«D»»!ir{' , ''A.C.t|Hii] particular rag.rd w 



tlinf and war puipnsi. Thorn wars ml-o 'fjairi cinii&t" Hid >< I'ttaclM. drawl, bi oi 
turn— Thii book thin laya dawn llic "nfuliifMH b) itlutn IM ptoptt or-id harm." Hona 

.col III tinJi — (lJ(IWrvK*lt-*r.d, (J|Cfc.r»«r. 01 «on. o/ cofonr. W rvaillfr. (DPlxlMT. 



■■■vyetbia cbaiiai alurhii balllawllti Perm. ( Vide p. 110 o( Smith's Smttttr CMutea 
DlrliHury. Evclrmu'i Ubcarr. Loadon. 1«1) ). 
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Anonl tbc early British at the time of the Roman conquest the /cam' 
bald a justly high reputation lot the excellence of their hone and their 
koratrUnlbip. 

In mediaeval' times good horsemanship mi highly esteemed n 
witness the English Knights who won their spurs by galtantryon the field 
at battle." 

Tbe (oiegoing data gives us a glimpse into the history of Indian 
interest in horses and the consequent importation of foreign horses into 
India from very early times. We have seen already that the Amarabota 
rafetl to the Parana or Persian horses. We know also that Pulaki-iin IT 
of the Decern lent an embassy to Persia in A. D. 625. Are we to suppose 
rbat the Persian horses' began to be imported to India after A. D. 600 7 
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>.er the demand (or Persian an<( Arabian 
ted hy Mussalman cavalry, II this state- 
ment is true to history the horse-trade (rom Persia and Arabia must have 
been itarted some time after the conquest of Sind by the Arabs in A. D. 
712. The Arabs had made several raids on the coasts of Western India. 
one of these in A. D. 6J7from Bahrein and Oman in the Persian Gulf and 
plundered the Konkon coast near Thana ( see Elliot and Do wson's History. 
I, pp. 415-416 ). In view of the above history of the trade in Persian and 
Arabian horses I am inclined to think that the treatises on horses by 
•1(1 and «J» vii. the ■|«U% and •mftf*fi«m are Inter than c. A. D. 
800 as thoy refer to the irrrft* I Persian ) and trrfwm { Arabian ) horses 
among the best breeds of horses. These treatises were probably composed 
before A. D. 1300 as they show in a remarkable degree the necessity feltby 
the Hindu Kings' of the period 800-1300 A.D. of providing such manuals 
(or the careof their cavalry with a view to combating the MussalciJn 
trained cavalry like that used by Shiab-ud-din against Prithivlraja of 
Ajmerin A. D. 1191. 

If 1W¥ or gram came to be used as food for horses in India say 
between A. D. BC0 and 1300, the period during which the above mentioned 

of m a; food (or horses has travelled to India along with the Persian 
and Arabian horses or otherwise. In connection with this problem it is 
necessary to locate references to l"t as food for horses in Persian. 
Arafcic and Turtiin sources prior to A. D. 800 but I must leave this task 
to scholars conversant with these sources. I have tried in this paper to 
record the history of m or gram as food for horses between c. A. D. S00 
ntid 1870. I propose to deal with the question of the antiquity of *w»J 
on the strength of Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit sources on a subsequent 
occasion and the present paper is only an off-shoot of the main study 
pertaining to the historyof this important grain on which horses have 
been fed for more than 1000 years in India. 



26. Use of Canaka at an ASvamedha in the 
Ramayana, of Canakamla in RasavidyS 

(c. ft. D. 1000 onwards) and Trade in Canaka 
(about fl.D. 1300)* 

In my paper' on (he History of Canaka (gram) I have recorded references 
to it from very early medical and other texts such as the Bhtiaiamhiii. 
Katyafasarnhiia. Cat aha Saihttita, SuSruta Samhita, NatyaSostra, 
Guhyasamajalr.nlra. Paumacanya. BrhatsamhitO, GAthaiaptalan, 
PaHcatanlra. Thanangn sulfa, Amaraboia, etc. Among these references 
I did not record any reference to Canaka from the two Epics, the 
Mahabhilrata and the Ramayana. because I had no time to peruse these 
voluminous texts, having already spent many months in studying the history 
of Canaka from varied sources and recording the results of my study in a 
few papers' on this subject. Recently a learned friend. Mr. S.N. Vyai of 
(odhpur (Rajaputana), who happened to read my paper on Canaha in the 
Annals (B.O.R. Institute) directed my attention to the following reference 
to Canaka in the Ramayana (Utiarabanda. chap, 91, verse 20, p. 231, of 
T. R. Krishnachatya's edition. Bombay, 1913) :— 

( Rama asks Lakjmana to carry out preparations for the AJvametiha 
sacrifice in the Naimisa forest on the bank of river Gnmatl ). 

" "tH ^nawrii fTT^fTHi =fy*MR. \ 
srga nnstjirsii irarsirau^ n It ll 
^TJ^Hi ScTWRi *HT*uf *ww ^ I 

wAgst ^ ^ tf4 a'P^B * ii ^o ii '' 

In my paper on Cmiaba published in the Annals I have pointed out that 
the Agntpurana (A. D. 600-900) prohibits the use of Canaka in religious 
fasts and further VijnSneivara (A. D. I070-IIOO) prohibits its use at a 
Sraddha. This prohibition may be contrasted with the recommendation 
of the Ramayana that Canaka should be used along with lila, tantfula 
and mudga as also Kulatha, masa at an aivamtdha sacrifice. If Southern 



IB. O. R. iBiiiiowl.Vol.xxvii DM6). 
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Europe is the native habitat of Canafcu, and if from this habitat, it i, 
Greece and Italy, it migrated to India possibly during the Greek occ u 
pation of Panjab (B. C. 190 — c. A. D. 20) as suggested by me, it is natural 
to find it mentioned with favour in the Uttaraknnda of the Ram/iy—Q 
which must have ben composed at a time when Canaka v-n popular 
among the sagea of India as an edible grain in spite of its foreign origin. 
As all early mrdic.il tens prescribe the use of Canaka on account of in 
dietetic value we have to suppose that it became the fiiend of the common 
people within a short time from iti introduction by the foreign settlera 
in Indian agriculture. At a later stage say after A. D 300 the Canaka 
came to be produced in larger quantities and was consequently included 
among the articles to be used for the regimen of horse. About A. D. 
1000 Canaka ousted out Yava from the regimen of horses though at this 
time the Dharmaiaslras. which had more respect for Yava on account 
of its Vedic antiquity, prohibited Canaka in important religious ceremonin 
and ritual. In spite of this prohibition Canaka became more and more 
popular and demanded respect, to that by about A. D. 1430 we find it 
among the grains to be offered at o Sraddha by pilgrims as prescribed in 
the Gang avahyavall This in short is the story of Canaka as reconstruc- 
ted by me on the strength of ancient and mediaeval Sanskrit and non- 
Sanakrit texts. 

In the numerous printed editions of the RamByana the verse 
"«w»l"(f $WWl«tl" etc. which I have quoted from Krishnacharya's edition 
of 1913, has been uniformly retained. I would, however, request our 
Xdmayariascholars to see if this verse is dropped from any MSS of the 
Uttaraitanda, which might be accessible to them. 

Apatt from the dietetic value of Canaka vouched by early medical 
teits we have in later texts references to the medical use of Canaka and 
its product*. I may note here a few of these references :— 

(1) In theCanabavidhiUtctioa on Canaka) found in the MS of 
Atvayurvtda of Vagbhata. son of Viktama (B. O. R. Institute MS No. 581 
of 1899-1915. folio 34) we find the following description of Canaka plant 



the flowering time. The above line refetsto the three rasa* or flavou 
developed to the Canaka plant viz «w (saltish), ftw (bitter or punger 
an] *T*V (tour or acid), at the flowering time. I cannot say how iar tr 



statement is correct out i can voucn lor tne ins-m or me ac 
which was recognized more than a thousand years ago by India: 
the history of Coijafca in India for about 2000 years. 

The acid gathered from the Caoaba plants was 
in Marathi) as will be seen from the following references :— 

In the Raiaralnnhare (Vadibhant* ed. by J. K. Shastri. Gondii. 
1940) a work on alchemy assigned to the ]3ih Century A. D.. we get the 
following references to wn*™» etc. : — 
Page 8 -(Upadesa II) •todpt 

— "^rinS qpj*i*^ 3 wrggwi^atren. n j n 
f^ismnsnflwsia-ri {fa tga: i" 
Pale lO—fo v K lfa'm l 

— "V-i\ 35^rf| (rrgi qiJll a^rrsw ||" 
Patt 62 — (Upadeia VII) HR*« 

— ••niq« e^r\4 3 *T5«i*ijta m»% » 
Poge 79 — (tot nm<t) 

— "^t9 $*viv * i?iii ^rrejt: II a* || 
TignHi«*M*S g ^^i mShi ^^ l 
wai -4<!jt$[4 ^^ aft^i (^"Ifips ii tc ii 
j^t itn.'lg^ 11^ n»w wn^ i" 

Pag* 116 — "Ml-fll*^: +rt5rrt ff^jMiSjS'l" 

Paf* 722 -"Hift^D*l*f a ffj it r ll KHMft II (' ll" 

Pagt 125 — "fl^4QW*tta imi\rr3 s?<tohii %•> n" 
Patt 116 — "^TT^tf itxs * ^B«rarM%rcni n $' n" 



uwaan l ^Tcm i ?^«rh. i (nuqwwj i roqq i njnatajft- 
^ nf-f T ft l ^a | (ft flIWH*HT*T(c. A. D. 1550) Ijraw* imft mil II 

v<(!j*it-!m; ( -wjwhw ^ojwniM ift asm i ) ^iwmiwi- 



In the Raiarntvalc. I2th Century A. D.) edited by Dr. P. C. R af 
(Sit. /ndieo.Cileutn, 19101 we geta few references to wren*! as follows:- 
Pa t t 64 — " WWtos^ll-BflWtiW^**!^ I 

Pan 90 — "f KwJ *ntf ^ •HJJ'flWjrf'fl^Wl " 
/■a/r /67 — "ufcr B( iftftr TOWI'iW «r%rn. I" 

Dr. P. C. Ray explain! the term wnaroi in his Glossary (pp. 26-27) 
at [he end □( the Rasaroava edition a» follow! :— 

mum, Linn. Beng. Caekh Chhcla, 



In the Rasaratnaiamuccaya of Vagbhau. "ho is assigned by 
Sir P.C. Ray "between l*e 13th and 14th Ctnlunt, A. D." (p. li. of Intro, 
to Hittorr of Hindu Chemistry, Vol. I. Calcutta, 1902) it find tin 
following reference! to fmnwi in Chaptct X (page 40 of extracts at the 
end of Hfft. of Hindu Chimistry, Vol. I) :- 

"^rifl *m>n>v( ^ wfiflnii *tn«ifhni i 

whii TaferfW ^ *r# tsrrfirei I 

From the references to the "CaQahBmla" (acid of Cicir arielinuni in the 
ASvayurt'ida of Vsgbhala, son of Viktama, the RaiUrnava and the 
Raiaratnaiamuccaya recorded above it would be reasonable to suppose 
that this acid was a recognized product from the Canata plant in India 
say from A. D. 900 onwards. It is now necessaty to trace references to 
Canakamla prior to A. D, 900 in datable texts. 

In anothet work on alchemy called the Raiaprahalasudhakara 113th 
Cent. A. D.) ed. by Rajavaidya J. K. Shistri, Gondii. 1940 we get a 

Pagi 9— " E^fl ft wgioj grbj! ^npeni % n " 

(Here WMH is passibly identical with WWW ) 
The foregoing references toVTOB in treatises from 13th Century onwards 
warrant an inference that Canaka was grown in the fields in large quan- 
tity to enable the alchemists to gather tk WWW in sufficient quantity 
for use in their experiments in rasavidya. This inference is corroborated 
by the following anecdote about a trader in Caoaba natrated by 
Merutufifa in his work PrabandhacintSmani of A. D. 1305 :— 
Pajei 106-107 (Tawney's En(. Trans., Calcutta 1901) :— 
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'Then one night the King' was looking at a play in the temple of 
Kai^ametu. when a certain ordinary trader, a teller of gram placed hii 
hind on bis shoulder. Tlie King's mind was astonished at his sportive 
familiarity but he again and again accepted with his satisfaction the btiet 
■ nd camphor which the trader offered him, and when the play 
was dismissed, he found out by means of his attendants the house of the 
(rider and other particulars in the fullest det.nl, and then, returning to bis 
palace be went to sleep. In the morning the King, after he had performed 
tbc duties incumbent on him at the beginning of the day. adorned the 
assembly pavilion with his presence, giving general audience to the people 
and summoned the trader that sold gram and uid to him, "My neck it 
aching from the weight of the hand that you rested on it last night". But 
he witb prompt readiness of invention, replied, "If your Majesty's shoulder 
doe ■ not feel pain from bearing the weight of the whole earth, even to 
the urge of ocean, what pain can it feel from the weight of me, a mere 
life-less man of straw, that subsists by trade? The King was delighted 
by tbis speech of his. which put matters in their true light, and gave him 
• present. Here ends the Story of tfie Setter of Cram." 1 

The above story of the seller of Cavaba is recorded in a work of 
A. D. 1306 but it relates to the reign of King Jayasimha Siddharija Solanki 
of Gujarat (A. D. 1093-1142), If it really retatea to this reign we can 
infer from it easily that the production of Catyaba in Gujarat had grown to 
such an eitent say about A.D. 1100 that (here were special tradera in tbia 
commodity with respectable status like the one in Merutunga's story 
represented as having royal contact. 



Ruuud ia S'L"". Bombay, ISB8, p. 173 rtid- ai fo!lo«« — 
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In (he .* /..Ayurveda o( Vagbhm*, son of Vikrama (MS No. 501 of 
1899-1915, fnlio 54) ihe auihor stilts thai in the southern quarter below 
■he Vindhya mountains Canaba was used prominently as horse-food 
(" f^ia^ullWt *■•» : MRU 1" and " WUCI ^N* ftarrj^i^ot iitnf^M: "). This 
statement is in harmony with the abundant trade in Coifaha (about A.D. 
1100). which appc.ir' to have been carried on in Gujarat during the reign 
of King Siddhirlja, In my paper on the Canattavidhi mentioned in (he 
above ASvOwntda I have suggested that this treatise appears to hue 
been Composed sometime before A. D. 1000. This) suggestion gets some 
corroboration from the nor; of the seller in Canaba connected with 
the reign of KinB Siddhartlja, during which the productiun oi Conalia 
below the Vindhya range was growing apace, resulting in a well-establish- 
ed tiade in this grain with special dealers. Evidently this grain of foreign 
origin had made its mark in the agricultural economics of India b* A. D. 
1000, if not some centuries earlier. 

AparBrka in his commentary (c. A. D. 1100) on the YajHavalhyasmrt, 
[ed. Anandasrama, Sans. Series. Poona, 1903. Vol I. pp. 322-353 (•TTWTTTorPl ) 
^Min ] quotes an eitract (torn the Maliyavutana. In this extract I 
find the following versea giving «■) (Cicer) a respectable place among the 
IS dhanydi prescribed for sacred gifts to Brahmins :— 

"flirt WHiJlli Rnntl<^riflnwt I 

(raiseTT^'Pilftt Bn^pift»iprt!t; li 
?iniiwpfl^ (v.l. finji) jeISwijjhis- 

irei«.<r ^t m wwqleii5i- 
nnfinsgFftii i 13,1115: u " 
The statement of A travitrvtda of Vsgbliata, son of Vikrama, that 
Canaba waa current to the south of the Vindhya mountain M «fW 
tfhwH) gets confirmation Irom the recent discovery in the Kolhapur 
eicjvation* of charred Sram seeds at depths attributed to the Satavahana 
period (B. C. 100— 200 A.D.) by Dr. M. G. Dikshit.' Curator, Deeean 



Ch«riedG™nt-No 796, Sq. I v- Simuini It) BihiDitni Period. 

Cbur<d Gnm-No. »M. St I-suama (II Sliitntiw p.noj. 
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College Research Institute, Poena K the dating of the levels at which 
chitted tram sttds were found at Brahmapuri (Kolhapur) is cornet we 
may be justified in presuming that Cauaha was either grown in India 
between B. C. 100 and A. D 200) or was imported into India ftom outside 
•9 in article of ttade either by the decks during the Greek occupation 
of the Panjab between B. C. 190 and A. D. 20) or by the Romans 
whose trade with India in the III Century A. D. is now amplj 
proved b* the discoveries at A •ihamtdv (near Pondicherry) which was 
an Indo-Roman trading station on the East coast of India ! vide article on 
Ariiamedu in Ancient India, July 1946, pp. 17-124). 



<v) ctirrtdRarti-Ei. II— (a) Dtpib II fi.-s'ff'oivrJuiw n n rf, 
(Vi] Cliiriedfiioaitarrod in t 6 inch User t Hotel • pttvemanl II 
c/jUMkjM PtWocf (100 B C— MO 4. D.) 



27. Studies in the History of Indian Plants — 
The use olCaijako (gram) as horee-food vouched by- 
five Sanskrit treatises on the flSvaSastro" 

An accurate fill lory of Indian plants of medical antJ nutritive value 

can be written only when the hiitory of tach plane has been reconstructed 

engaged durinfl the last ten years in gathering materials for such a 

>ent foi publication tu'O papers' on the history of Caooha (gram) as 
horse-food. The evidence recorded in rhese papers show) conclusively 
that Conn *d as horse-food ha) a cleat history of more than 1000 Tears 
as will be aeen from the following table which shows ar a fiance the 
evidence gathered by me from published and unpublished Sanskrit and 
non-Sanstritsourcea:- 



* /Vaej«iD|.r. laaaarr-dprll HJS.yp. JJ-Jf. 

Anl<qua> f \,\ a \. [V (l94l.4Jl.pp. II). 
(.) Aaiiquity of Ja.Jr IHt.lt- , Sorghum) I 



oporary M'ol the Hhojictkuioaila of KagbuoathilBatwies A- . 
I l-Refereaco 10 chillies (ftrrwHl ia this US tad rafersoees t. 
n, (fawn in the airman* of Saint RleudSse (A. D. I0OS-I6S2)-, 
If Journal, Sen- 19)4, pp. 40-4). 
i Variety of Bice in Masjadha. V, I A~ March 1944. pp. 2t>)-Z7J. 
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(1) History of C 
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A.D. 1513 


Albuquerque, 
Cartas 


grios ( -gram ) as food for horses 
(exported from Persian gulf ). 


A. D. 1554 


Castanheda 


graas (~ gram 1 food for horses of 
Vijayanagar. 


c. A. D. 1610 


Pyrard de Laval 


grain ( —gram) like lentils. 


A.D. 1702 


Wheeler 


gram 


A.D. 1776 


Halheds code 


gram 


A.D. 1789 


Munro's Narrative 


gram (used instead of oau) 


A. D. 1793 


Dirom's Narrative 


gram ( not given to bullocks in the 
Camatic). 


A.D. 1804 


Wellington 


gram north 50.000 pagodas for four 


A.D. 1865 


Palgrave's Arabia 1 gram 
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References in the above list from A. D. 1513 onwards are taken 1 7 
mt itom Hobnn-Jobion by Yule and Butnell (London. 1903, p. 393- 
MiicleonGRAM). References earlier than A. D. 1513 were discovered 
by me dating the course of my study. Since my discovery of the evidence 
regarding *m as toodfor horses (rom S.inskrit works on Horses I have 

HorseswhichI traced in the Government MSS Library at the B. O. R. 
Institute, Poona. This tie. nisc is called Rln)J«> and is a copy made in 
186tV68 (No. 119 of 1866-68— BQhler's Collection;. At the beginning 
of the MS the copyist h.-is copied the 66th chapter of 5 verses from the 
H«til«i of^TKfcrftl (c. A.D. 500) called the ai<ra«j<ni«iiq. The work 
cnrtrijvti follows this chapter. 
It begins as follows : — 

"•Wt^rra to: ii »(lmTw^flfafl^*Hiwi sm; 
to finn^^i ftniaiepssejTiTS fa«flftti 
q: srvil winqia%ftr?iTTi3$: ir3: I 

<niie: a g^frahmq: rilwifinjit 3ft: mil 
•frtnfafa rritay* nps 5 ^ aftrw amis; i 
•fltra^tiflga fefcwifoviU Hfwwnitiw, mil 
•flw iftnl ^nfe^ftr ■ viSfi -in rate i; rincJ ft^rc i 
Gmi «aft * *«$* fti'iil BPtBg^Slnni \\\\\ 
01TORlftllR-ft'J,53fi: •itJtPWI^d Am^Vi 1 
WWI.il HK»PJ«^Sfl| jft «ftot>qgd) gtftsft Hirll" 
In the several colophons of chapters found in the MS this wotk 
nmjsn on w^UPB is desctibed as "iSn«;»ijUM%ww IT"" i.e. composed b» 
Kalhana, son of Bilhaiw. The genealogy of our author as recorded in 
verae 2 above is as follows ; — 

TF:7TO, son HJP, son ««^«l (author of WH«jJ,1«l ). 

The date of this wsfljoi has not been determined so far as 1 know but 

he appears to be diflerent from m»i.' the author of the' celebrated 

Rljatarahginl. who was the son of *r>s. This **PS was minister to King 

Harai of Kashmir (A D. 1089-1101). Our author's father fw*m who is 

rse 2) i) not identical with ftwi^ 1 (c. A. D. 
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1030-1100), the a jthor of the ft^JfiST^wn. who mi son of W»W» and 
not ot**:>nw. Whatever be the dat* of our Kalhaoa he appears to have 
been a Kmhmirian physician like his lather Bilhana styled as mfcwrrfS flTf^ 
or Ciptrt in medicine. With these remarks about the MKNg«i| and its 
author. I record below the evidence regarding the use of WW as food for 
botses liven by *5gl in his work under reference :— 

On folios 10 and 11 of MS No. 119 of 1866-68 (smnj**«0 the author 
d«l> with the food to be given to horses and observes :- 

fi*tft s «> * i *li«pit ^ ffi ^iw Mr h»ii 

•R«!5pitr5wis'*a w^ q:,; !W,: t ; ^f^" 1 s*^ 1 1 

ft'*fgm«i *m m . «r«ft uj.b«: qfainjriwiil he.ii" 
— "QTii ^nffirt qanfttt wnP^n^li^ 
*twii ^a*^ SvraSft ^jflifSfirri w^h i 

Vers e g in cheabove e*tract is 'ound in the W»*T3^ of Vajhbata 
without any serious variations, As Kalhnna's «TO(g*fl has summarised 
and digested some earlier sources on the treatment of horses (as its name 
indicates) it is possible to suppose that Kalhana may have borrowed this 
verse from Vsgbhat,a's work. Even though the possibility of a common 



"ftwWflft****** 11^. "Hi: BHIJn *ftSI &.>g: | 
(wf^Wi ^q*: mpsil HfB* : Tf«(rii,fifHlff : ||» 



"^^ft^^Wlfcl:" 
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source from which both Kalhsoa and Vagbhat,a may have borrow 
not be ruled out we may take it ascertain that Kathaqa lived at 
when v4V had assumed an important role in the regimen of horses 
•a ii to wren out from in senior w* much of the latter's glory as 
food par excellence. 

It wilt beieen from the evidence recorded by me so far that i 
of wov aa hone-food hitbeen prescribed by (1) the wlM^tfl (sect 
•Hftrftmi ),(2) the "tn^ of Vagbhata, son of Vikrama. (3) the l 
lon«iun )byv(gm. ion of ft*«"\ (4) the ■rvftnvfeltl of Nakula and 
lastly by (5) the «cwW of Jayadatta. AM of these tens are treatise! on 
«mwi* composed between c. A D. 700 and 1300, a period when there 
appeaii to have been a revival of princely interest in horse-lore consequent 
upon the effect of the luperior Muslimcavalry against which Indian princes 
had to fight for their very existence. If this suggestion is accepted, it is 

horses came to be written. But for these texts, some of which definitely 
state that they havedrawn their contents (rani the eailier texts of Wlfojlv 
and others it would have been difficult for us to have a peep into the 
ancient Indian horse-lore, which hid become almost misty but whose 
development is fully attested by Kautilya's chapter on mirrro in bia 
Arlhaiaitra. Kingship depended on cavalry in ancient and mediaeval 
India asobserved by Vlgbhata in the following tinea in his h«ts3t— 
" TBI W^fNl *|ft BW ffc BCT HW^ 

Though horses were the main stay of the old empires in the history 
of the human race, they have been now replaced by army tanks and in 
19-15 the A\om Bomb reigned supreme in human war-fare. When the 
scientists conspire Indra trembles in hia war-chariot. 



28. Studies in the History of Indian Plants — 

The Role of Yava and Canaka (gram) in Regimen of 

Indian Horses as disclosed in the flSvayurveda of 

Vagbhata, son of Vikrama* 

In my paper' on "Canaba (gram) as food for horses" I tried to prove 
the history of Canal/a as food for horses in India for about 1000 years. 
The earliest reference to Camilla as horse-fond was traced by me in the 
lection dealing with ASvacibilsila forming part of the present Agnipurfloa 
(c. 9th Century A.D.). To corroborate this reference there are references 
to Caitaba as horse-food in Jayadatta's Alvavaidyaka and Nakula's ASva- 
cikitsita. In fact Nakula recommends Caitaha as second best food for 
horses, though he praises Yava as the best horse-food. Even in the Atni- 
purfloo, Catnha appears as an alternative to yava. Since my sending the 
above paper for publication, I have traced some interesting evidence about 
Caoaha as horse-food in a MS' of a work dealing with horses and their 
treatment. The chronology of this work has not been determined. The 
MS of this work in the Government MSS Library at the B.O.R. Institute, 
Poor*, is dated Sarhvat 1701-A.D. 1645. 

The author of this work was TOTC.son of ft«H, and the name of the 
work is wsrgSr. In the Colophons of different chapters of the work, the 
author's name is given as VT1Z which is identical with the name VFWZ as 
recorded by the author in the following verse on folio 4 of the MS — 

''ui-ftiw !(iih(i <&ii froiTBjsn i 



1. Vi.le Aomll (B.O.R. [HllwN. Peon*), Vol. XXVI. 

2. MS No. 181 at lB99-l»IJ.(olioi 196, ituCalophoaon folio 19* mk i- 

"rft tftf%w«t»j«iiifi tMswrgli ftw><fiifti(fr etc. i: (fat tuet 
ipwisft d W fetftnfiW j^fissia^STni CO WVlt w « i* I •*<* *1 1 l*5<t- 
(^t owmprt wTjsni sdivni^ * R etc." 

Inihtiioi Ivitm, ih. .mhor nil, u > ih., he hi, bwtd hii ir<nii< on ih. et.iici 
«arta ai«l»r>» *^ °^" "l"^' * «^ ^' ]>ll 'l '< f l*I I W V '1 1^ ^l>"''^'*»* W I I *l ll> II") 
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There are several writers of the name Tun? in Sanskrit literature. 
Even in the field of Medicine, ire have the following name-aakes' of oui 

(1) «FW 1 fauthot of «tn*n ) c A.D. 625. 

(2) " II (author of w«TKTT«) 8th or 9th century A.D. 

(3) " (author of «HMWJJ«« ) 13thcentury A.D. 

The relation of out nun. the son of ft**, to his name-sake* recorded 
above remains to be investigated. The relation of his •t^Tg'lt with the 
treatises on hones by laradatta and Nakula needs also to be ptoved on 
definite evidence. For the present, I record below the evidence about 
the use of *n and **V as food fot horses described in detail by out author 
in the following ei traces of the B.O.R. Institute MS before me :- 
(I) vrfirrV (folio 54) 

kn^ijoi^ igforc jftaj aj^j : h aa u 

t»\viil«W<i TO )H 4H •( I <lq<!i I-TOTO <1<1 

WHI din « 13: BijPwfJai WTfirfclilq^tiT]: 

W^Wo* ld*JTfu| (ftsUTT: Thum^I TTI^ II uc II 

wi«rat •MHiffi (*mmhit) <{toO nft^gai; 1 
anvf^i: nwWMfl rr»ffl gar. n at 11 

dj^«rf-t*W (ItlCTiit *t|*4«JT HajJ: | 
TO^ 3«^tal: flir^fa rtlftft: II e« II 
t3: qifiwfcn f$: WWai ^ftflt afTT: I 



; CO $5 3^A ^P>W1; II C 






I«Mit-i w taoi Urn iltfkatUt. 



Sludi" in (h« Htitory of /nrfian PUu 

frn* 1&.1 *JTu: «3*l iffcrrwit: \ 
jpfiffilflflt niri ««un n^mftm: 11 cl n 
s^fcR* "."War m^^gitpfjjn; | 
fa*t<i ftpitosnia *i3*rf:n: n c* h 
1W 5*1 *%■ 1*ft: *«RHW» TO: i 
JrsW»iRiw&Tft fpiftjff?! ^fen: n ci 11 
flH% nt'Vrt fift*: **•>&■*!*' 1 

Oiyi^ IfS 8 ! qaSftfa iT^p: II C* II 

al 5 ^ tt^b ^«in wp^i fcm 1 

WIP* OTSflW flicWJS 1 " WIS II c» II 

>5T& a%>viTfll ft i^t *g; wnft W: 11 cc i| 
fift* tsaimR'A?W»ift'm*: 1 
*Hft nraa raRiipOTfra, 11 et 11 
nai: <ra*raiwNfa ^ia<i 1 
«repri $sfa an a «n" «wto 11 1» 11 

1»^ fla^fa: Sfftfflftl »T*rl I 

st at =j»i]Pra| nan ftrw. triwrnm; 11 ei 11 

fCWTflllT&Wipq qi^n 
I^C. WRT «ft3I 5**5: 1 
fWfl'JTRi ^3«: TO** 
35?*: iftlH nftwift! |i M II* 
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^r*T <**<*! CTl: MTHT: (for WWTH II fct II 
gtnmgvHRf hi jnWhrfanin l 

UIOTKI <n«: WTftnJ T^fWt ffll: II tv II 

*fti» em amn «rtr [■■] wrasd a*: II *■•* n 
rt snttf piten*pk«i i'w: ii m H 

fl!)l|»fti<JJ*RT] T^A ftWfl Til; | 

4t'Wltf<H^«»H!J*t qj^^n II fc» II 
^Tjret ^f^S fiwJlS^!! «lf%»: I 
"fcp> [:] finfiKW-i *nijii%« flS || tc II 
«gfc ctfacUiIUIli^ JlMjfl $1*., I 
pq: a test ifc: «rtWlTW (■• II it il 

ntipl arauni^ ^ ft =t 3*1 raf: I 
■OTinsTOvn^fdiTn wis h (•» 11 
nftnnpm ft tra^ff s'fl'st i 

ftHqr-Mdt JT3I1 flTO: HflC^o II K'l II 

•TOWfe&WFTi fafa^Miigsn I 
^ui ftfa 51a wwiwifft il M il 
ws*f straw; wfajlst'Wran i 
ing *ro fliRi "nrftsiw^ ii '.'l n 
citsvre «3ra wftwro ..wn ^ i 
«t* wifri ^*!!*y wi wrtW ii i*y ii 
nmri wr% f^rc^rit Rem: i 
d^ttftv-fiiii *fj*ggnn [«] ^ ii t»i ii 
^fiw^wrore jreflifrwH* i 

*ST*^ fl •W-^JJlfl.'i-l *r «foj II t«* II 

ft wg^lW fayra »^ i 

wnnwifitwrft j^wt (t) ll (•* u 

«^T^w» ten 

■flrin toi eft hwi* i 

IWi» ftwftcorc wm li t»i ii 

I«f *■** (r) l 

91IA <mwf wrc wq< <wn% il tt* H 
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... W inr*Bjfc i 

if trufafti* nff«VlHtHrHp1^ |l »(( || 

wft nft wrtKtfftwmjn I 

"t *m "lTTjfirffct (1)1 wj.ii m 

■MnrprtlRl orggmur^ || >i\ H 

«ritft cffurcotPf ftft"f (Pa AM. n iwn 

Jrsft rfsnst ih*hbi ter i*wn: n », t* n 
>rtft tmt.a'roi*) tf<fttw-. (o i 

tft si 9flTO>i Ji; «%ftat =n: 11 tt*. |l 

^*nlti airo hjimmm-jI K. i 

gfat (!) (fill *<l S.f5*ft4 fo«lf*n: 

^ m *h vi *iwt* Mi «fti: (t) ii ii» ii 
(fit vj^vnfa 1 " 

Folio 57 — "3«<uM snap! *flW TWRt 

wngwwi^ 1 to w^ i 



fri WJWJJ»l*ft NHH-*V II Us II" 

Folio 62 — ^gtfamini OTkw'oinF wwnil wi=n*L.u " 

Tbc foregoing long eitracts recorded by me from the ■■"J«X of *W, 
son of fawn are very important aa they throw a flood of light on manj 
Poims pertaining to the production and consumption of w. m and up 1 
io different part* of India. These eitracts open a new fiald of inquiry 
about tbc agricultural history of the several edible frtioi prescribed aa 
food for horses by vinn and other writers oo horses, such as *Ari*> of 
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hoaryantiquity. *!», «WT*. *flaiete„ not to say <m*T* and otheri whose 
writings on elephant-lore have come down to us. 

On the strength of the above extracts and oilier features of the 
Aluayurvcda of Vagbhat.,1, son of Vikraina.I have to make the following 
tentative suggestions for verification by brother-scholars : — 

(1) Vint 92 in the above el tract isof exceptional interest to us ai 
ittells us emphatically the geographical divisionsof India in which three 
prominent horit-graini were grown about 1000 years ago : — 

(i) Vflgbhata states that from the Himalayas ur>to the Vindkya 
range of mountains «PI wis prominently used as horse-food. 

(ii) In the Southern quarter, presumably belon- the Vindhya range 
«K was used prominently as horse-food. 

(iii) In the Western regioni BJE was adopted as horse-food. In 
fact the whole of India was divided into W-WH (above the Vindhyas) and 
mm> tbelow the Vindhyas) as repeated in yme 98 by our author 
["WWI ?f%9l ft'«IIJ"(vi iflnFtjW:") 

(2) The association of TO with the Vedic Aryans, both as man's food 
and norje food continued for more than 2000 years but with the Aryan 
migration to the southern parts below the Vindhyas, this veteran <n had 
to fight with TO*>. its superior rival that must have been then cultivated 

man and has continued its supremacy in this field even to this day. The 
•rt-ifhf," partnership was dissolved more than 1000 years ago and wnt itt<pi 
(Gram-Wheat) alliance has governed our kitchens without a break, 

(3) The eiact date of the Atfiyurvtda of Vagbhata, son of 
Vikrama.from which I have recorded my data is not known. I mar, 
however, suggest that it appears to be earlier than A.D. 1000. In this 
connection. I have to point out that in the list 1 of horse-breeds, numbering 
54, I don't find the Persian (7H(ft*) the Arabian (mfins) and the Turkish 



i.lslannjfn. It) «4o, I?) smi. (B| arevj'M. 
UUrlhnr, mi Mi (is) *n(*B. (16) w*m. 
lIBwrflnffl. IZ2) cffc"w£c. (2i) tfntfHTE*, C2+ 1 
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|^n) breeds which are mentioned uniformly as the best breeds b? mjn 
KlV.RKtn (A.D. 1130) and mentioned even by Stw* (A.D. 1088-1172). 
These writers nourished between c. BOO and 1250. when the foreign 
horse-trade with India was carried on at the Western Indian ports on a 
huge scale to meet the growing demand of Indian princes for the best 
horses to fight with the superior Muslim cavalry. I am. therefore, ol 
opinion that the Alvayurvcda Vagbhala, son of Vikrarna, is possibly 
earlier than the works of the above writers, which expressly mention the 
Persian, Arabian and Turkish breeds among the best breeds of horses. 
The ArlhatOitra of Kautilyj mentions in its chapter on ASvBdhyahsa 
( v . 148 of Ent. Trans. 1929) the breeds of Kombhoja. Sindhu. Arafta and 
Vanavu countries as the (.(it, [hose of Balhiha, Paptya, Sauvira and 
Taitala as of middle oudl.lv. and the rest, ordinary CflvorflfO. The 
Amarabota (Kanda II. Ksatia-varga verse 45) mentions four kinds of 
horses viz., Vanayuia, Parasi'ua. Kamboja and Bathlka. In this statement, 
the mention of the Pr.railba or the Persian breed is note-worthy : the 
remaining three are mentioned in Kau[ilya's work and other early texts. 
If it is suggested that the Aivayurveda of Vsgbhaia, son of Vikrama, is 
later than the worksof Jayadatta, Nakula, SoraeSvara (c.A.D. 1120) and 
Hemacandra(A.D.1088-ll72).wehavetoinquirehowitfails to mention 
in its exhaustive list of 54 breeds of horses — the 7T«fre. infant and JVC 
horses which are mentioned as best horses by Jayadatta. Nakula and 
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t pubU-hcd by Dr. V.S. ftgrawala ud o.h.r 



29. Some Cultural Gleanings from the 

JnanakSnda of the Kasyapasamhita of 

the Vaikhanasas* 
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P. 33 -Chap 


. 22 — •W'Jll^fafa — dWn ft. The Seventeen Grains 




are referred to as follow 









P. 82 —Chap. 58-wtprfmfWi 1 

"**S-33. n-w -Pww -fiW* s-'Thp-MTEf «-fa?i (a^-»m- 
ewiftj apnfr «^«ift 5pr?t 11 i^ft^ "jr«.*$«ir 
rTR5»$l3 ftfa"i *iw u i3 upmPi wicti &g bIhhhjM 
etc. " 
/". 138-139 —Chap. 85— tftWl^flftBlHWfj»nnm«je; 1 



PmdliK. Fanhuuubi. Tiropaii. !«»■ 



"" rf I. V»l- 
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■ra-*>I»-»flSTO- , rtta->nijt-B»=n:-^T-^i!t«rat ^^ " 

■arfd~wonship amply prove the status attai:ii;d by Cdnafra at the time [his 
J^anaboni" of the Katvar>asa<nhitO oF the faibhtlnatas was composed. 

-Candia (an exotic) seems to have been At this time one of the 17 
recognised grains of InJia with an pvablished status among trains 

njf Indian -origin. It appears also to hive been considered sacred 1 at 
this ti roe among the VaifQavas though in some other works on Dhaima- 
Ultra iti use has been proscribed as I have pointed out in my earlier 
pipETion Canaka. 

Asregiirds the date of the Vaikhanasiya KaiyaBatiAhiia I may 
record here the views of the editor of its Jnanabeiyda, Pandit 
Pirthuarathi. as communicated to me in his letter of 7-8-1948. These 

,U). This Kaivaiasamhito should date immediately aft:r the 
VaihhanasakalpasUtra. 

(2) B|is,-Bhrgu, Atri. Marlciand Kaivava were contemporaries 

and possibly the discivles of the great Vaibkanaia , they 
produced their works during the life-time or immediately 
after their Guru. 

(3) The earliest mention of the VaitrhanasatralraiBtra is found 

in the Bodhayanasutra, which is acknowledged to be the 
earliest of the Sutras in the Vedic period according to 
Oriental Scholars. 

(4) The VaikhanasabalpasUtra and the Sarnhitai, therefore, date 

earlier to the Bodhayana period. 
Bodbayana, the author of the Dha-.masatra and the Gffiyojfltra 
iknuwii by his name is assigned by scholars to about 250 B. C. If this date 
is correct, the Bodhayana period referred to by Pandit Parthasaraihi 
would be about the 3rd cent. B. C. It remains to be seen if tbe Kaivava- 
jotflhita of the Vaithanasas in which the references to Canaba are 
ffonod is really earlier than 3rd century B.C. The c/Mnaiavda of tbe 
Va<kkOm/rlya Katyapalaihhita comprises 108 small chapters in simple 
.Sanskrit piose. These chapters contain much objective data of great value 
to the student of the history of Indian culture. A thorough analysis 
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of theae data rnnj clarify Che problem of the chronology of this text. In 
the meanwhile I record below some notes of cultural value gathered during 
my cursory perusal of it. 

(1) The following references to tombola show that the practice 

Vaifnavas. though in some works on dharmalostra its use 
ii proscribed on certain sacred occasions :-" 
p. HI — "wifigt g« jfam r<5 gnKua mft ir3 ffW wi 
•n^w^T^l *^-aiiftTH-il«i-»m(-ofet a»i3*! ap^a WT=«JW- 
wnn i" 
/. i/5— ""Hfiwaftfl ffqfrad: af«<i^: firg«)*;i Mt^jM^tft H«- 

^. /JO — "wwffcii gw??a: " 

p. 125— "awj sito urafn.a sw*id f;g«aTna-nai 5ww-fl*«- 



fj>jiarfi/i.M UV Chip 



(mention, gwl). W^**Mi; , TPR^nft foe, frmfo&IGW$ ' 

w^jn", ireistnu, ajpjsw], ^saftfspms, ua^sra, qtiinfipfti 
^"tcpr, (ifinaftin, MlMUU*] (SflSteR), tflWjpw, iFWR, 
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p. 5 — "jSH^iawTTnntfgwIlga ... %*n" 

p. 108 — **q^ gsnl *<«rvT«l =* mbh. i <\ft. nj^ripn 3*ril 1 

It deals with the process of casting metal images of deities by 
the use of wax-moulds. The MflnajOra edited by Dr. P. K. 

Acharya has a chapter on this process called "H*|f^«ftMf<' ■ 
The Car «ha Sartthitn also refers to this process incidentally 

(wrfhwn) Chap. 3— "WT — imwainii U HHtfl H*l ft wftWTHfft Sj 

^ w^f^*fan83 ... 11 W b" 

(4) Chap. 50 (pp. 70-72) deals with ^BHWfiWP l ftft " Three 
classes oi picture are defined in the following eitract ! 

p, 10 — fca feiT* fa^rwiafitlti fa* ftftvi i H^fa*R*i*i] «i-i)-uHw«iii- 

(5) Chop. 19 (pages 28-29) deals with "^ aWtmu i m^fl l HwIn "— 

Among the deities to be worshipped we find fsWT"W (p. 29 — 

" f**n< awn 1*^1") 

Chap. 27 (vvfvwflfo) also refers toft^W»as follows:— (p. 42) — 

"ftiwiTO fa=n»WTW wm Tft wnw" 

Chap. 74 (*£ftw-a»n) refers to the worship of Wm (p. 115) - — 

"•wprt 1*^5' Pwi ft-T'wftrfit np( .wwin wwvn" 

These are evidently references to god G"Vtta. 
(6) Chap. 95 contains a reference to TO in the fallowing line : 
p. 160 — "WHl^ft mWTI" WdwfclJ' l qrn in this line means mercury. 
The AmarahoSa (Jpnil») mentions 4 synonyms for mercury 
as follows:— 
"<rn ^qal W. a?* <m% II uu ll" 
I have not come across any references to 3ITO in works composed 
prior to the Christian era. 
(7) Cdap. 12 mentions (hwir 
p. 15- 
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(8) Chan. 79 m 


cniion 


I 10 -Avjlrtrai a 


p. 127— " m* 


,fft 


, =n«; , =mft|: 


vmra: 


. FT: 


, WlS " 



TOTO i sn^^TTWi ', OHT^TOt 



(9) Chav. 72 drali with flowers rr. be u-cd for worship 05 olso tboie 
to be avoided in worship ( ui([KflN>j^ftfa )■ 

The following Howtrs are rtcem mended for use in worship; — 

soq«, snfo, ffitait, qn, rfti«T, msal, 555, i^t?ra, %«!<, n-wij, 
tout, wiK fwi9fsnt«^rf5«id^isirBfl%(f,, *«jfir, fert*>, $•«, 
■raift, jwi, wfcr, wwiki, *ftw, lan, ijlftv, wis 1 ", t^i *i**. 
=tfits?i wwia^i wife, ^^i), spa, «i3i *^^, 5^*$*. *HtS "^. 

Flower, to bt avoidtd ;— 

n, ftg*. 5am, «=t*, bwrII, ^3^». tcnM**, 5Tw> HW*i nnJWl, 
3WI. 

(10) Chap. 91 deals with castes arising from five main castes 
(anre:) viz. (1) wjJftw ■ W«3wnir. , (l) sfltahn: , {*) •Mlim, 
and (*) BTTOn . Some of the castes arising by a.miiture of these 
main castes are as follows : 

$n, iftw, »fla, nfijur, ^*™»n , wira, htw*», imwi, Pwn, k**b, psw, 
mfvn, «fiiftit(!), 5.ftw, B?n, wqira. wiftm, VM (wnHf<tfw<*) t Ml, 
^rftw, vnnvuiAumm, wurcr, jwh, hw*^ ^s*, ^ift* ww, biiim, 

(rontswJlfl), ^l, irraaflft, wro, vcftqfc*, 3i=a», (JIW^, ws w , ere. 

Students interested in the history of ci 
this chapter useful as tbe text explains som< 

The foregoing notes of a cultural nature gathered at random from tbe 
teit of the JftAnaianda before me lead' me to conclude that this text 
cannot be assigned to an; date earlier tban tbe Bodblyaoa period. On the 
contrary it appears to be later than the first few centuries of tbe Christian 
era as it reveali a very advanced condition of Vaijnava religious worship 
and ritual. 



30. Studies in the History of Indian Plants— 
The Mahaiali Variety of Rice in Magadha 
( Between A\D. 600 ond'1100 )• 

It) the Aftantahrdaya 1 ot VBgHiat* II there is a chapter called the 
"annasvampa-vijAaniva" devoted to a discussion of dietetics. Thi» cfaaptor 
hu. a sub-section called the Ssba-dhanya-vatta' which records the 
varieties of rice {SaWl and tbeir properties. These varieties need to br- 
identified with the varieties of rice now current in India and elsewhere 
in the interests of the history of Indian agricultural products which is- 
still a desideratum Among these varieties we find a variety called 
"maha-Sair and the commentators Arunadatta (A D. 1220) and Hemadri 
(A. D. 1260) attempt to explain the term in their respective commentariea 
on the Artufigahfdaya of VBgbhata II (c 8th or 9th cent. A. D>. The- 
vum truntioriiDg the nee ntahn-iali reads as follows :— 

«nn«t 3fa,<t1 %m$- grfrwi .11 1 11 " 

Arunadatta explains these varieties as follows :— 

(P. 81) — "cr* wjitfl — *hrti# aufVrtiS-* i •jflnft ffTwrftj otS)r l 
B:iW*HlOTgw ifa wnfl^g i " etc 

From these remark* it appears that the- Bengali commentator 
Atuvadatw distinguishes rakta-Sali from maha-tati. The variety called' 
Kolama was known under that name in Magadha and other provinces in 
the 13th Century A. D. We are further informed by Arutiadatta that id 
Kashmir this very variety Kalama was called maka-toifjula. 

Vigbbaca II gives us the vEiietieaof'ric* and puts deva-tali at the 
top and maha-iali next to it in point oi their medical properties as will be 
seen from the following line :— 

" *nfta«3 iBTHf ^r^3 air: ■ft' 11 *ii" 



•Nf. Indiu ADliquir. Vol. VI, pp. 26J-JTI. 

1. Vidt SamuiniM Wlvoyavij, P . ea ol ib* Edia°D ol *• Aium»Jir*>»a n* 
HlriS'Ulri Pindku with toy Eitlul In nod ad ion u Vi|bbi|* II ud hi> Cbbim 
niriUTt 5 agar Proii. Bombir. 19J9. 

T Dtoiya U di.id.d mm i-o eh»« i ID 5M*-AM**. ud- <2> <?.w* U t*t w , 
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Arunedattaeiplaina:- 
" BW15 — TTORt: WDT. au^Wfail: | it ^ mMW3 «5CI: "peiT^ 

tarn: ftfwi aw: i"^= 1 aa: -w^wi, "j^ w^ wmt: «i itj: 1 " 

So w« get* graded «eriei:— 

Jtdtta-Jdfi— AJ o«8-Jflii— Kaiamo and othets. Now Hemadri eiplains 
ind supports the above series as follows : — 

wwa wa; mai fl^v " etc 

HemSdri then quotes from SuSrula ( Satrasthana, Chap. 46, 4): 
Carata {Saira., Chap 27, 7) ; AjfartSa-SflmtfraAa of Vagbhata I (Satra., 
Chip, 7) and KhBtatfodi.i lost medical treatise. He then conclude! n 
follows ;- 

i\«]WPnfljnwl«r r *Trfl^t Ripin'ng^'i aq^ai ftj T>ir 11? H«pWsi 3*wr:| 
tot <ni ■■ni'«t ifai: i aw^nft gnawR^siasifeRifti I qi^w 3STH 

5^n i «i «aRi miTtiftr^S PnraS asi dqt*3fTg«iTiii; i w^hi^s wprnii; 
m^ij m *?nfr <li: i <wfofltwft ai^t I aomfreifa imifllH. ■ 

In the quotations given by Hemadri from (1) Sulruta, (2) Caraka, 
(3) Kharavadi, and (4) ^;/4rtSa-5arfuS'uA,i re find a mention of tbe terms 
rutta-iali. maha-lali and Ka/ome. Sustuta uses the tetra lohalali for 
raito-.'a/i and puis it at the top of his list ( " *lt aftffjfl*: SB " ). Carofrc, 
evidently copied by Vagbhata II (the author of the Astangahrdoyo) and 
Vlgbbir* I (tbe autbot of tbe Asfatgasaitigraha'i states :— 

" l«*l|l4H<«Wt g^OlcifcnHITmr. | 

Tbia gradation of " TWlffc — BUWft — WH " it exactly identical 
with ttatloand in tat AstODgalirdaya. Khar,-tiadi, bowevet, follows a 
diffetent gradation aa follows :— " (WfnfrVV'V! *H*nj Ktlm: " vii. 



All these academic discussions of medical scholars right from Caraka 
< Htmadri do not give ui any idea about the eiact size and other 
irtiailaraof tbegrainaof rict of each variety, which might enable us to 
entity thiit varieties mentioned in ancient tteatiiea with cbc varieties 
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now current. Then again there are gaps of time between any two of the 
several medical authors, who give us [hcie varieties as will be Men Iron 
their probable chronology noted below :— 

(1) Caraka — earliest extant medical treatise. 

(2) SuSruta — earliest extant mcdic.il treatise. 

(3) KhamnaJi — Before A. D. 650 [Vide my papers on this lost 

medical treatise in Poo™ OrienioJisf. Vol. IV, pp. 49-62 (193°) 
and Annals <B. O. R Institute). VoL XV (19») pp. 97-102]. 

(4) Aftaiitasathfrahaai Vfigbhata I- about G25 A. D. 

<5) A ftangahrdaya of Vaabh.ua II — 8th or 9th Cent. A. D. 

(6) Arunadatta — c. A. D. 1220. 

(7) Hetnadri — c. A. D. 1260. 

In viewof the above chronology it isdifficutt to visualise with any 
degree of certainty the several varieties of rice mentioned by the earliest 

howsoever academic, offered by late commentators of the 13th century 
A. D. as recorded above. We must, therefore, search for some 
contemporary historical evidence regarding each of these varieties of rice. 
In the present paper I shall record such evidence from a Chinese source 1 of 
the 7th century A.D. with respect to the MahaSali variety only. This 
evidence is furnished by the Life of the celebrated Chinese traveller 
Hiuen-Tsiang written by his pupil. White describing his guru's visit to 
the Nalanda monastery (in Bihar) he refers to the different branches of 
learning in which the priests of the monastery were carrying on their 
studies. He relets to non-Buddhist Sastras "Such as the Vedas and other 
books, the Hetuvidya, Sabdavidyii, the CihitiOvidya. the works on magic 
(Atharvavedo), the SaAhhya" etc. He further describes the royal 
patronage to the priests of the monastery founded "700 years" before his 
visit as follows ; — 

"The King of the country respects and honours the prielts and has 
remitted the revenues of about 100 villages for the endowment of the 
convent. Two hundred householders in these villages, day by day, 
contribute several hundred pieuU of ordinary rict and several hundred 
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attics in weight of butltr and mUh. Hence the itudenta here, bnrcj 
•bnndantly supplied, do not require to ask fot the four requisites. Tbu 
ll the wurce of the purification of theit studies to which they .hire 
arrived.' 1 

Referring to his guru's residence at the Nalanda monaster; the pupil 
of this Chinese traveller states as follows : — 

P. 109—" After this he went to reside in a dwelling to the north of 
the-abode of DbarmpEla Bodhisattva, where be was provided with ever; 
sort of charitable offering. Each da; he received 120 Jombiras. 20 
Pin-lo»t-sten (poga, ottcanut), 20 tan*' an (nutmegs), an ounce duel) of 
camphor and a ching (peck) of MaKaiali rice This rice is as large as the 
black bean and when cocked is aromatic and sbininR, like no other rice at 
•11. It trowi only in Magadha, and no vhtre else It is offered Onl; to 
the King or to religious persons of gr«at diitinction and hence the name 
Kuitl-ta-jin-mai (i.e. rice offered to the treat householder). Ever; month 
he wil presented with three measures of oil and a daily supply of outre r 
and other things according to bis need." 

The above description of the MahaSali is vet; important for the 
hiltor; of this variet; of rice which is mentioned b; the earliest medical 
treatise* of Caraba and Suiruta but about which we fail to get an; 
descriptive notes of an objective character. Hemadri in his remark! 
mentions the ideal qualities and characteristics of rice b; the adjectives 
•JX (soft). ITJ» (sweet), ftsnv (oil;), gift (sweet-smelling or odorous), B» 
(white or bright in colour), faro; (shining), t>"I (big) and win (long) and 

are incidentally found recorded in the foregoing Chinese description of 
the MahaSali rice of Magadha eaten by Hiuen-Tsiang during his stay at 
the NJlanda monaster; in tbe 2nd quarter of the 7th centur; A.D. 

The Life of Hiuen-Tsiang in wbicb tbe description of the MahaSali 
rice is recorded by his disciple Shaman Hwui-li is a supplement to the. 
Record of the Western Countries and "what is obscure or half told in tbe 
one is made clear in tbe other,'' Hiuen-Tliang (-HT) was born in tbe 
year 600 A.D. He left for India in 639 A D„ where he bad his toioarn 
tor 16 yean end returned to China in 645 A.D. In view of this 
chronology for HT s Travels in India the above description of tbe 
MahaSali rice recorded by bis disciple is a piece of reliable contemporary 
evidence. Tbe description asserts that tbe Mahaiali rice was produced 



• r*q>Mta— clatba, food, b 
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in Magadha and nowhere else. This statement is wonder fully corrobo- 
rated by the earliest commentator on Caraha, viz. Cakrapanidatta of 
Bengal who flourished 400 yean after HT i.e. c.AD. 1060. Cakrapanidatra 
(aim called Cakradatta) explains' Carakai remarks on the varieties of 
rice Kalama and MahaSali as follows :— 

=MH> ^?imjf^J PHWnftl: «TJI*llfa>J<l^ !ffil?:... 

WfliftmiH mrijiffla5Tin?ir. 03 aiorg v%m ^i^lft *p^h." 

Kalama and MahaMti found in Caraba, SuSrula and Kharanodi and also 
informs us that MahaSali was celebrated in Magadha. 

Another Bengali commentator vii. Arurjadatta who flourished about 
160 years later than Cakradatta i.e. in A.D. 1220 represents a different 
tradition about the home of the MahaSali and Kalama varieties a? we 
have seen above. In fact he states that Kalama was celebtared in 
Magadha (wil nnvrf^J ufwT) and further asserts that this very Kalama 
rice was known as mahatandula in Kashmir (ft 1* mi(WJ« (ft wtfftg). 
If by Vlino^V Arunadatta means miwlft we have to suppose that in the 
13th century the Kalama variety of rice had come to be associated with 
Magadha in the manner of the MahaSali variety and further it was called 
•HTwnjst which may be a mere paraphrase of the term *nurr19 Whatever 
be the ttue history behind the remarks of Arunadatta we have reason to 
believe that Arunadatta may not have been very critical and ■ 
his remarks about Kalama which he distinguishes from t« 
with *HTH*JW of Kashmir cutrent in his days. 



Leaving aside the dubious statements of Arunadatta we have to note 
that Hemadri. a junior contemporary of Arunadatta evidently distinguishes 
between Wl and flfWlW and regards fP as slightly inferior to «WwRt 



"H^PIT^I mWntli W^ta m afiflift $R;" 



This statement of Hemadti (A.D. 126«) the minister of the Yadava 
Kings oE Devagiti (Daulatabad) shows that in the medical circles of 
South India in the 2nd half of the 13th century, the original distinction 
and status of Kalama and MahaSali as found in Caraha and Suiruia 
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It appears (rom the above table that medical tradition Irom Careka 
, n( ]Sidrula onwards up to A. D. 1300 or so maintained the distinction 
between the <<?Hllfa variety of rice and the T^f variety. The statement 
"mr^B^S*: " used by the AsiangasamiraKa (c. A.D. 625) and repeated 
by the Astateahjdaya (8th or 9th cent. A.D.) luggests that »m«n% and 
W=! were possibly losing their distinctive characteristics, thus leading to 
the merging of the two varieties into one variety, whether called <"ITOT% or 
«SH or U(l4<ij4. It is, however, certain that a variety called TT% 
possessing eminentqualities of rice so beautifully expressed by HemSdri in 
the Dtbcenturywasa speciality of Magadha, where it was used by the 
Cbinese pilgrim Hiuen-Tsiang (between A. D. 629 and 645) during his 
itayat the Nalanda monastery in Magadha. The fame of Magadha as the 
home of the TjrmfS variety of rice remained intact from c. A. D, 630 to 
1060, a periodof 430 years asproved by the Chinese evidence of A. D. 640 
'" to, which' gets corroborated by the Later statement of the Bengali 
commentator Cakradatta of c. A. D. 1060. 

Though references to the TSRTlRT variety of rice are rare in the 
classical Sanskrit literature we find some referencesto the *8* variety as 
the following quotations will amply illustrate :— 

(1) KALIDASA in his Kumar asambhava ( V. 47 ) refers to the 
Kalama rice as follows :— 

"S$l ftflT: *sft B^»rat ST 
fa*TH ^ul^MSfltfl 1% I 

vitijtW wmuftwr. ii *» t" 

Mallinatba explains :— " *«*fn WlttftttSI : &"lt WOflU BPt faf^l: 3R]: 



Again be refers to Kalama rice plants in the RaghuvaAia' (IV, 37) 
u follows :— 

" ilWIMWTCl MHI P * *3t i 

MallinStha eiplains r— 

TOW ■ a i i mi ifRWIH iwft " 



1. ftaflumjrftffl (Voabty, I*M) N««, n ai. 
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Mr. M. R. Kale while explaining the above simile observes :- 

" The paddy flourished in waterand so did the Vangas' who W ere 

great navigators ( Aw»TO: ) and Raghu attacked them at a time when the 

paddies were probably bent low on account of the weight of corn." 

(2) BHARAVI in his Kiraiarjunlya (IV, 4) refers to the Kak ma 

rite as follows:— 

Mr. Kale observes : — 

" The paddy fields are covered over with water during the rains and 
often abound in lotuses." 

Mr. Apte in his Dictionary explains «Hi" as "Rice which is sown in 
May-June and ripens in December- January." The Ui.mdi Satras (64) refer 
to Kalama rice. 

In this way it is possible to know some details about the Kalama rice 
from early Sanskrit sources, not to [ay the Jaina and the Buddhist ones. 
We must, however, leave this subject for a further study. 

(3) In the Subhasitaratnabhandaeara (N. S. Press, Bombay, 1900) 
we get some verses, though anonymous about T% and ^w as follows :— 

PaU 254 — WGfc 

" W Wttdf an I W5Wfl| iptn rjinrfl 

ftg RWKcffawJI ; «j#:(gini9prt 

5^1 in fir*) ftR: gffiwi «t am a rit%a: n VA n " 



L. Though KlJidauhcie umpmiaiibe Vftoiis (or peopleof E4tlriaDeo£ 
e pl»LL'. il j» difficali 10 uaclDda Iron Ihii limilowhelhej he lookrd upoa ¥>n 



(i) 3vm^9rvl, {*} <9^MnAi (<-) 
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P„Sl 255 -WWI= 

"•■WT q[*f*HMI >gra5tWI^5Tf>mTTI: I 

(TwnftvjflKH : hit pf*ri ifWa^rern II 1lS II 

WtHH^t WW! WMI(rtRTH 
^Tt rtTrJ83T*5T>T<W I 

^ wcMHfa«wiM "i ftrarc% II U» II " 

In the article on Rice in the Hobion-Jobson (by Yule and Burnett, 
London, 1903. pp. 763-764) we ate totd that the knowledge of Rict came to 
Greece from the expedition of Alexander. The references to rice between 
B. C, 320 and A. D. 90 recorded in this article are as follows — 

(1) B. C. 320-300 —Theophrastus (earliest Greek references to 

rice almost during the life-time of Alexander). 

(2) B. C. c. 20 — Strata quotes Aristobulus, a companion of 

Alexander's expedition in his description of rice plant and 
its cultivation. 

(3) B. C 300 — Athanateui iv. §39 - Megasthene* is quoted 

regarding the use of rice by Indiana, 

(4) A. D. BO-90-PeriPlui §41— Peninsutaof Guxerat (lyrailrtne) 

produces wheat, rice, sessamin oil, butter and cotton and 
piecegoods made from it, 
In all these early foreign references to rice no mention of any variety 
of rice is made in the manner of our earl; medical texts like Caraka and 
SuSruta. We must, therefore, study alt the v 
our earliest medical and other literati 
history with a view to clarify our knowledge of the history 1 of Indian 
; products which is at present in a nebulous condition. 



ad Af in e'"«n u> bcii bona ud loeUphuu (p. Ill)- 



31. Studies in the History of Indian Plants 

Antiquity of Jawar or londhla (Holcus Sorghum) 

( From B.C. 2200 to A.D. 1850 )■ 

In July 1941, 1 published ashort paper" on the History of the Fig (f (wu 
Carica) recording its history from c. B.C. 1000 to A.D. 1800. My ma j n 
object in preparing this paper was to record the history of this plant [rorn 
foreign and Indian sources and to point out how it was gradually 
assimilated by the Indian Materia Medica like many other plants of 
foreign origin. This paper of mine has received better appreciation 1 
from Sanskrit scholars, botanists and medical men than I expected. 
Dr. Birbal Sahni, P.R S-, Dean of the Faculty of Science. Lucknow 
University, directed my attention to a recent book on the History of Plant 
Sciences' by Howard S. Reed which has two chapters "on the history f 
the plant lore of the ancients, where Egypt and Assyria, Greece and 
Rome, China and early America are all adequately treated" but "one looks 
in vain for a bare mention of ancient India which was certainly well 
abreast of the times and gave much that the West has assimilated, though 
not always gracefully acknowledged." Dr. Sahni rightly observes that 
the Retrogressive Period (Chap. IV of Reed's book) was retrogressive 
only so far as tbe occidental nations were concerned. 

The study of Indiancutture in all its aspects of which the history 
of Indian plants is but one aspect has not yet been properly carried out 



fDb bv Dr. Sabni. 
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jntpi" of Che wealth of material in Iain. Brahmanical, Buddhist and 
fotr'en sources in contact with India from remote antiquity. It is. there- 
fore, no fault of the Western writers ii they ignore the ancient Hindu 
knowledge of our sciences as reflected in the literary and other sources 
now available for study. In view of the unsatisfactory character of the 
history of Indian plant sciences as painted out by Dr. Sahni I have thought 
it advisable to note down and record as many facts about the history of 
different Indian plants as I can gather during the course oi my other 
studies pertaining to the history of Indian Culture in all its manifold 
aspect*. As one such effort in the field of this history I shall deal with 
the antiquity of Hotcus Sorghum (Javiar or Jondhla) which is supposed 
to be the earliest of the wild plants to be domesticated according to 
SwaNSON and LauDE,' who record the following points regarding its 
antiquity r— 

(0 HotcusSoTghum is indigenous of Equatorial Africa and Asia. 
(if) Evidence of its existence about 2200 B.C. is furnished by one of 

the Egyptian tombs of this date. 
(iii) In the Bible (Book of Ezekiel) the word dochan occurs. It is 
translated by the word millet but it is possible that it signifies 
the Sorghum. 
Uv) The cultivation of Sorghum in Asia, particularly in India is 

very old. 
iv) Sorghum mas grown as early as 3rd Century A.D. in China, 

where it was probably introduced. 
Watt in his Dictionary of Economic Products of India 1 devotes 
some space to the history of Sorghum. I note below some points from 
his remarks:— 

(1) Some of the cultivated Sorghums had been developed in India. 

(2) Sir Water Elliot pointed out that the most general Sanskrit 
name for the crop, yavana denotes in other connections a Greek, 
Muhammadan or stranger while its Persian name juar-i-hindi 
shows that it reached Persia, at least from India. 

(3) De Candolle lays a certain amount of stress on "the absence of 
a Sanskrit name as rendering the Indian origin doubtful." 



•in No. 1M (1934) b r A. r. SWAN90N •> 
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(4) Some writers have given Zarna or Zara as the Sanskrit fur this 
grain, but if that be the case, neither DkUra or Zara has given 
origin to any of the Indian names. Zara or ZUrna is moreover, 
clearly derived from the Arabic Dhara. The Arabic word 
has on the other hand passed into the Egyptian and perhaps 
also the Hebrew, so that it seems almost justifiable to say that 
the aboriginal people of India knew of and perhaps cultivated 
their indigenous Sorfhun 
Indeed, it may be assume 
of this grain in India, but 
regarding it. But, indee 
the clauic literature of 
advanced as positive proof that 
religious associations of the gra 
and the multiplicity of forms of the crop, all point, to an 
antiquity quite as great as can be shown for most other articles 
of the humbler phases of life. The absence of any historic 
indications of an ancient importation and the presence in India 
ofan abundent wild species that affords a large conspicuous 
edible grain seem, when taken in conjunction with the argument 
already advanced, "conclusive evidence in support of the opinion 
that many of the forms of this millet are beyond doubt natives 
of India." 
(5) "SMITH (History of Bible Plants, p. 214) has endeavoured to 
■how that the stalks of this millet were very probably the reed 
of St. Mathew and that the spikelets on its top were very likely 
the hyssop of St. John mentioned at the crucifiiion. The hyssop 
lEsob of the Hebrews) of Moses was a word used to denote any 

for that purpose. If this view be accepted, the cultivation of 
Sorghum ill Palestine may be regarded as very ancient." 1 
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The foregoing scholarly collection of facts and views bearing on the 
history of the Sorghum, though illuminating, is not conclusive so far as 
the antiquity of Sorshum in India is concerned. It is the purpose of this 
paper to record some useful data bearing on this antiquity so that the 
whole problem should be clarified by the application of the chronological 
method of recording teitual evidence adopted by me in my present study 
of the problem. In recording my evidence I shall follow the method of 
proceeding from the present to the past so that readers may know how far 
I have penetrated the mist of antiquity gathered round this important 
grain the Sorghum, the sustainer of life in different parts of India even 
in its worst quality now rationed out to millions of my countrymen 
consequent upon the exigencies of the present world-w.-ir. 

JOHN GRAHAM published in 1839 his book on Plants growing in 
Bombay and its vicinity in which he refers to Jouiivee and Bajrec as 
follows : — 

Page 237 —Hoicus (From Helko to draw in allusion to the supposed 
emollient properties of a grass to which this name was given. 

Page 236 —Hoicus Shicatus — Bajree-eitensively cultivated and 
forms a very important article of food along Jondhala. 

HokuS Sorghum— JOWAREE— Jondla, the great millet a well-known 
cerealia. The straw called Kurbee is rackoned very nourishing for cattle 
and is a substitute for forage for horses, when grass is not obtainable. 

EDWARD Moor, one of the founders of the Royal Asiatic Society 
London, served with the Maratha army against Tipoo Sultan in A.D. 
1790-91. In his Narrative of the Operations etc. published in London in 
1794 he refers to J aw at y as follows : — 

Page 278-ln Chapter XXI Moor gives historical and descriptive 
particulars of Canara and the Canarcse. In this connection he states :— 

We learned that in times of plenty, the ordinary price 1 of provisions 
was in this proportion : a bullock toad of jotvary for a rupee or four sheep 
or twenty fowls : sheep we have frequently picked at half a rupee each. 
A bullock load is eighty puctu seer which at a liberal allowance will serve 
a family of six persons a month." On page SOS Moor explains Jawary as 
A grain called in America and the West Indies Guinea Corn." 
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YULE and Burnell record usages of the Joviaur, J 
monumcnial work Hob son-Job son.' These usages are laken from Joureti 
diced e. 1590, 1760. 1800. 1813, 2819 and 1826. The earliest of these 
uagei it from Air.-i-.4tWi by AW Fail (trans, by Blochman and Iar rcl ) 

"C. 1590 —In Khandeih "Jowari is chiefly cultivated, in some 
places, there ate three crops in a year, nnd its stock is so delicate and 
pleasant to the taste that it is regarded in the light of a fruit" Ain td. 
Jarett.ii,223V 

Other usages are —1760 (t/ouri). 2800 (jawarry), 1813 (juarree), 
1819 Uoiwartt). 1826 (Joanee). 

MARSDEN in his book on Sumatra (London. 1784) refers to a kind 
of jiadde as "peddee J en on" as follows : — "in the Lampoon country they 
make a distinction of padde crawant and paddet ytrroo, the former of 
which is a month earlier than the latter." 

I cannot say if the word "lerroo" mentioned by Marsden has any 
connection with the word tJawBr or J war, 

RAGHUNATHA GANES'A NAVAHASTA' (c a.D. 1640-1712) 
a friend of Saint REmdas of Mahfliastra composed a work on dietetics 
called the Bhojana-kutUhala CMS No. 594 of 1899 -19 IS dated A.C, 1603 
in the Govt. MSS Library at the B.O. R. Institute, Poona). In the 1st 
Paricceda of this work represented by the above MS I find the varieties 
of Yavanala* mentioned as follows :— 
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Page 360~(^») 1t*im: I 

" «mmtM^4l mrafMit i 

1[WMfHt(H» ^RTJ: q»m : || } ■ || 

$m — "n^idW^Hln-^^^^wj | 

Sugar produced from Ym-anOla is called Yivanall Saikara and is 
mentioned by Narahari as follows : — 
Page 91— "irTOigfUW&fWtT ) 

^■Wfffi 3in 51W1 aiafij^w 11 m 11" 
King MadanapSla of KlstS race, ruling on the banks of the Jumna 
composed his medical glossary called the Madam-nighavtu' in A.D. 1374. 
In this work he refers to yavunflfn and its synonyms as follows :— 
Pape 123 — URITftwi 

^WWn ^IT 3 ) j^I|I|1 spjft ^3: II c^ || 

WW: WTJJjtBl ".RIB: WililflRlil II =5 II" 
We have now seen that Sadhu Sundaragani (A.D. 1624) uses the lvords 
3I5^,ajpB! for ifPWra and that Medanapsla (a D. 1374) uses the word arjrjhj 
forTOTO. H emaii-.. the famous minister of the Yadavas of Devagiri 
(A.D. 1260) composed a commentary called the Ayurvtdara/ayana* on 
the voluminous medical compendium ol Vsgbhnu II (c. 8th or 9th cent. 
A.D. according to Hoernle) called the Aitangahjdaya, in which we find 
the word IJJ mentioned . — 

SnirajtAono.Chap. 14, verse 21— 

"jwr^rf?Tiijj»^5Jfl*p«nii u 11 
Hemldri (A.D. 1260) explains in his commentary the word ^n (Jurna) 
used by Vagbhata II as follows.— 

"Sljgt — WWB:" 
This explanation shows that about 700 years ago the word «WH, which 
is given as an equivalent of J*lWMI by Sadhu Sundaragani (a.D. 1624), 

In A. D. 1220 Arunadatta, the Bengali commentator of the 
AftaAgahjdaya explains the 3g$ of Vagbhata II (8tfi or 9th cent. A D.) as 
follows in bis commentary SarvBngatundara ; — 



2. Vide Ldiuos d< ibi Atl a fta\nUifa bj H«li Sbul 
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variants for at^na* in the above line 


recorded by Vaidya Paradkar 


:— "sftow, aWRW.and :»rnjren." It i; 


1 clear, therefore, that in the 


(, century the old word ^3 for Jawar c 


ir Jondhla was known in the 


IlWot the Deccan as aT**W* and its 


variants recorded above. The 


iraon j of a Bengali commentator of A.l 


'. 1'.'20, vi.li ich equates 3J3J with 


ig* is further confirmed by the Maliar 


>ubhlva literature of c. 1250 A.D. 


lcc C AKR*DH AR A, the founder of thi 


• Mali.nubhSva Sect, was very 



fond of«t4sl and its preparations. In a work (in Marathi) called the 
jftartft* composed by Mahlndrabhatta, the pupil of Cakradhara, there are 
many references to *fa«l or Jawar.' I note below a few ol these 
references from the published edition' of L\\acaritra : — 

Pott I, p. IB— "5«tb1^" 

Part III, p. 76 — "=n * m^ <crf> to *rel«l: 

Part IV, p. IB — "Pr (fttii) *ar nt*rttatfa "nfiipnaf ^ UltliRtt: 
*j|l ?RlftS stlft 'POlPl afcra wna^lfl" 
„ p. 49 —"a*;! v^taRtf A5 sWV' 
„ p. 61 — "Unfa* ht3 («miTOi) 115; *$ : sfq£ : aa^.. 

tPTRI TO3BIRI 3li 3TTO5 %«I" 
„ p. 61— "a#Wffc**»rtMI...*"taibrA wg 5)fj, qT f^ : 

ft &«rt qflij lai 3*ifiRi*w"t gTOmafaii" 

„ p. 62 — "<npft 5T«7 qi^fkflt: «KT natH: Wit*. «n;*)fl«f|i 

It is clear from the above extracts tbat in the Decern of the l 3th cent 
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the terms*** or Wr*$ (.Holcus Sorghum) and its preparations were 
current. We alio note here that the present custom of roasting the grain 
bunches of Sorghum and eating them in the field or at home in alto 
current 700 yearsago and these roasted grains were known as (OT, a term 
for these graini which has survived even to this day. The pastoral life 
in the Diccan has not changed very much so far as the crop of Jondhla 
and its uses are concerned. The custom of preparing Ttrfl or omelets 
from the flour of Jondhla was also then current though we now prepare 
them from the flour of gram. This custom ia worth renewing even in 
cities as Jawar is now selling at 4 seers a rupee while it was sold at 80 
seers a rupee as observed by Edward Moor in A.D. 1790. In the encyclo- 
paedic Sanskrit work called the Manatollasa 1 composed by king 
Som»jvara or Bholokamalla (a.d. 1116-1127) there is a section on Hunt.ng 
(Vmfaftti in which the use of a iawar grain-bunch (or *hraTT% "«fl!nV' as 
we call it to-day) is prescribed for feeding the deer as follows :— 

P. 282 — "«fW WMINW ■nrotlTtJ-'i'lH" 
Kesavasvami in his leiicon Nanarthartiaia-sanhfeva (a,d. 12th century') 
mentions TO3I3 and JitWdl in the following line :— 

P. iu-"totow TpSl g srUmn wl fS^^: n =n it" 
In a Canarese inscription* of A.D. 1166 we find a reference to corn 
merchants and jwari as follows : — 

P. 110 —"All these chief merchants not minding any tan granted to 

glorious God Cennakeiava jwari of one spoon (.Saltuga) from 

each shop" (line 50-53 of the Inscription). 

Canarese scholars will be easily able to record earlier references to jawar 

from literature and other sources (before AD. 1166) and 1 earnestly 

request them to do so. 

From the D* ccan and KarnStaka of the 12th century we now turn to 
Gujirat in search of the history of javar. We find that Hemacandra, 
the great AcSryaof the Jainas (a.d. 1089-1173') who lived at Patan in 
Gujarat composed a leiicon of DtSi words called the DeSlnamatnala in 
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which we find the word "WvujftUJi 1 ' and "£[wri\" corresponding to the 
modern words ^RH and *WR respectively si will be leen from the 
following ettracts : — 

Pate 151 — "*tarr)| afu.<ijfiiin n y |i 

"ilwrfltii jfarft i ar^in i wNrft sj^Rfa %ro "^ 11 m — 

5im *re iftm 3ojwi aftwonftt n »» n" 

Hemacandra (in the 12th century) states that the word afanf is also a 
rfdya woid like afltimftlW. If this statement is correct we have to regard 
both these words as dialect words current in Heraacandra's time with 
bum antiquity behind them as Hemacandra has based his Dcimamamala 
on some earlier Deil lexicons now lost to us.' 

We bave already seen that Madanpala mentions the word ^% foT 
Jondhala. We Shalt see later that this word is very old. In fact it is 
used in the earliest medical text known as CarahasarhhHa. Cairavazitditla 
(a.D. 1060) a Bengali commentator explains the term "wk" as equivalent 
to afanr, a word current in his time in Bengal. I have found two 
references to "^JDi|" in the Carakasartihita,' which may be recorded 

Pate 111 Satratthana, Chap. 21, verse 25 — 

"nrnfiro Bwff* wmpn ibret inn: | 
apjflT: ^T'iW : JsTPHW *a*»r ii V\ h" 



snirff^l $*r& SJftrRf fMjflVW II 



^Jlit 4ft?P "tW (3*01 5fW) 
II *7T^ Rllli^J II ^ II 

'^tf^anrrt' sgf^ spf: "ftawto"." n ■ m ■ n ^t u 
(ft wi -T"l, jED OTW 1W 4K't*. ii 1 ii 
^srRWvr-^ ^ip*! *t? *Mi¥(i ifciwi yjVlVlHSM. n 
*l*l vt U^JMH »Jt*jRw ll" 

Nirflay ulnar Pt*u. Bombay. 1V22 — Tha B. O- R. Ionium 
wrongly callad vVJtvfXfrl ii in Jmcl C» fcriplPiiUtn'i coram. 
;*»-' l] ISrW WIH (ft WW" 
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CakrapEpidatta explains : — 
"V&V *^ <"• W*" — "*fBlR" ' is a variant in MS No. 66 ol 
1S72-73. 
In [lit vernacular names of JavOr* given by Walts in bis Dictianarj 
tp. 290 of Vol. VI, part [ID we find the following names which coma 
phonetically near to $RR of AD. 1060 :— (HlNDl)— J antra: (BENGALI)— 
Kaia-jonar; iN.W.P. AND Oudh) junn : ;PB)-iunti; Watt here 
records some other usages as follows :-- 

(1) flUNMFH- Ptming ; (2) Ziirna (- Sanskritiied form of the 
Arabic name DAurfl), Yavanala. rofclfl Klmrnah (Sanskrit), ( Ar ahic>~ 
Dhiira (MirV, < aa m,,a»fl- (-smaller millet). (Mural: (EC.vp T>- K 0) di 
durro ; (CHINESE)- Kao-fiang. (-tall millet). 

Yadtivaprakaia{c. 1050 A. D.) in his lenicon SafTal 1 refers to iawa, 
or jonnflfa as follows : — 



Sal rail ha M re cm J. (he lollo>vpni ripknitmn ol!|11* u alien bj r*a! 
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RlHl 

igDOnl ^wr^r ^TsTT ijN^Wwi 11" 
Hemacandra's lines in the Abhidhanacintamavi quoted by me already are 
exactly identical with the above lines in the VaiiayantV Evidently Hema- 
candra (A.n. 1033-1173) has borrowed from Vaijayantl (c.a.d. 1050) or 

It is clear, however, from the statements of Hemacandra and Yfldava 
pmkaia that the following terms were used about A.D. 1000 for modern 
Jawar or Jondhta — 

1PRT5T or <Wli 'l'^, ^ETlf^, ^(M, *lMni ] 4M]Rv*l, 

It is for linguists to see how Ear Hemacandra's grammatical eiplanation of 
thesynonymsof Jaa/ar such as^W f* m^irp) qw»r" etc. are historically 
correct 

Going backwards from A.D. 1000 we find that in a Tamil work of the 
Bth century A.D, the jawar is referred to as Irungu. The modern word in 
Tamil for jawar is Colam. Irungu is mentioned in J \vakac\Mamani of 
the 8th century A.D. 1 

VSgbhata II (8th or 9th century A.D. according to Hoernle) refers' 
to both v™j and~1i!Jt*J as synonyms for jawar as follows : — 

(1) S.5TWR Chap. 14, verse 21. 



* Chap. 7. verse 46 (This verse is taken from US W"l 
ftRRWR Chap. VIII), t 

"QJTtn ^wShWJH ft ft: II X\ II" 
I have already recorded the explanation of Aruoadatta and HemSdri 
regarding the meaning of the term W used by Vigbhata Hand hence they 
need not be repeated here. 
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Vsgbhata I (c A.O. 625 according to Hoernle) refers to j awar M 
"^JTHT' in the following line of trZflBfnj, M(TO Chap. 7. verse 12- 

(t<ui(-wt mnjm 

"«g^B* ^(Hf^WWWl : II 11 II" 

SteBunWH, Chap. 8 — "55**" *"** etc /. 
Unfortunately the commentator*^ on the TOtrrmrs doe. not eip| ain , hl 
word «rf«in the above line... He merely states **Jrw. ft is, however 
clear that the term 3Elrf« *■* known to Vagbhata in the 7th century a.D. 

In a Jain Prakrit work called the Tiloyaptmvatti* (.Trilokaprajjja^y 
which belongs to the felt stratum of the pro-Canon of the Digambaras and 
the author of which IaDIVaSAHA is a revered author of antiquity we find 
a reference to jawar as SHWra (Sanskrit wn) as follows !— 
Pag* 157— "annirauBT j*fl Rrer»» ntijniffrail tffS I 

Theeditorsidentify 3f<T3H with "»Wn?r(3'")" in their Hindi translation* 
of the above sunia. which includes WIHTia amongst the best kinds of grain 
like wheat etc, The Tiloyapawtti is assigned to the 5th ctntury A.D. 
by same scholars At any rate this reference to TOOTH (WIRI) is very 
important, recorded as it is in a Prakrit teit of great antiquity, 
incorporating the hereditary knowledge and ancient tradition of the Jainas 
pertaining to Jaina cosmography, dogmatics, mythology and chronology. 

I have already recorded two references to JfgflW in the Caraka- 
lamhiia* one of the earliest medical texts. According to Buddhist 
tradition Caraka m-js the court physician of King Kaniska' who is 



"WTO 6WI) *■, V*, fliU, £l, ^| , dh 3WS, (3JT[to (BTC3 Itll 

ipfl ft gw ifiifl cur ^ ^n nhn tjh bih ? h m n" 
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assigned by some scholars lo the period AD. 125-140. Whatever be the 
eiict dace of (he Carakasomhita. the face of its being one of the earliest 
medical texts before A. D. 400 or so is acknowledged by man; scholars and 
consequently we may regard the term ""BTrfl " as the earliest usage of this 
term for jau/Ur or jondhla so far known. As regardi (he other synonym 
for javar vii. OT-IW which occurs in the Prakrit work of about the 5th 
century A.D. as "JTBIJIrt" I have to record its usage in another earliest 
medical text, the 4M%9t, where it appears as "1WJW as will be seen 
from the following extract ; — 

Page 40 of Bhelasamhiio (ed. by Asutosh Mookerjee. Calcutta 
University, 1921) flficrNw — 

' '(^njil null HfinnM ffii I 

h^ 3 tPHMRi: ft* (*fa) *hi (rj Wrtffen; i 
wrj (1) t»n«i PiiW'b 5*arat fa^if* ^ II 

sT*" (•<) ftftff CO ws* 3 eft ift iriW*"nni n" 

The mention of JfrWRT, and its properties along with those of other grains 
like TOT, $g?V etc. in the Bhelasamhita indicates that OT^^ra is the name of 
a grain known to Bhela, the pupil of wa^l (6th cent. B.C.) 1 Atreya had 
six pupils "each of whom is reputed to have committed to writing the 
teaching of the master in the form of a ftffcrf or compendium." So far 
three of these Samhiias have been discovered. They are •rftrfel <%T1, in 
the form of (he redaction by «T«. (2) tW»H4fll , (ed. by A shut 0th Mookerjee) 
and (3) W Wn tfi Tn' recently published by Rajajuru Pandit Hemarsj of 
Nepal. If the tradition about the Atreya school of medicine is correct we 
have to regard the ftytlfyil as earlier than the sftr^mffWl preserved in the 
form of TTOttfcnand published by the N. S. Press. Bombay. There is a 
divergence of views about the chronology of these SaihhitOs, which go by 
the names of Caraha, Bheta and KaSyapa. It is, however, agreed to by all 
scholars chat they are the earliest medical treatises that have comedown 
to us from antiquity. 



Carate, euDKIiai -lib Kujft* is cort.n <h> oaM olCuii. 
a. I'ulilnlimJ NtCDayi 5i6»r:i>imvlEoOLb»7. IBM. 
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Starting from A.D, 1639 we have now moved backward tbrOug], 
El of the history of Jawar {Hotcus Sorghum) and have reached th t 
firjt few centuries of the Christian era. when this grain appears to bate 
been cultivated and used by our ancestors and when also its properties 
were studied and recorded by tbe earliest medical writers of those 
centuries. If this view based on the data recorded in detail in this paper 
is accepted we ma; be able to understand the significance of the following 
remarks of Lassen' about the introduction of jawar into Italy in the Ik 
century of the Christian era :— 

"Another Indian cereal Milium was not exported from India it is 
true; but on the other hand its cultivation was introduced into Italy ten 
years before PLINY wrote this passage (PeripJuj Afar. Eryther p. 32). It 
improbably the kind of millet very common in India which botanists call 
Holcus Sorghum and the Indians guari or gamar in the vernacular." 

As Pliny, the Roman author flourished between A.D. 23 and 79 and 
as there was contact of India with Rome in this century the probability of 
the cultivation of Indian jawar in Italy as suggested in the above extract 
cannot be ruled out in a summary way. In fact Prof. Franklin Edgerton* 
of tbe Yale University (U.S.A.) has found a reference to the city of 
Rome in the Sabhaparvan of the Mahabharata which he has critically 
edited for the B.O.R. Institute Critical Edition of this Great Epic of India. 

The history of plants, especially when these plants have migrated 
from their original babitat to different regions of the globe, is neceasarily 
interwoven with the history of the different people who cultivated them 
in remote ages of the history of the globe. I am quite incapable of getting 



acceu to the sourcesof the history of all thes. 


: people and must confine 


my studies to such oi these sources as are ava 


ilable to me easily. Even 


this study of the history of tbe jawar must reir 


tain only as a sketch of this 


history made by a shaking hand on too big a ca 


nvas stretching from 2200 


B.C. to A.D. 1650 Tbe chronology of tbe s 


ources from which I have 


drawn my data is somewhat definite for source 


a later than A D. 1000 but 


only relative so far as sources earlier than A.D. 


1000 are concerned. How- 



ever, in the present stage of our chronology we have no ot 
but to represent only the current views about them, leaving it to future 
scholars to solve tbe problems of early chronology on the strength of their 
own studies of the present sources and in tbe light of new sources, if 
discovered hereafter, 

1. Vtfj pp. UZ-Z6Iof ibi/cwnuJ »/(*. ilwiflu OMflUU Steittr, Vol. M. 
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About the several problems that arise out of the present collection of 
data bearing on the history of JavOt it is better I o defer our judgement. 
We have no direct peep into remote antiquity and consequently the gleams 
of light that are furnished zy a few documentary references are the only 
guides that help us to clarify the age-long history ol this edible grain, 
which may have been cultivated in India even prior to the Aryan in- 
vasion as observed by Watts in his Dictionary of Economic Product! of 
India. 

The following chronological table will show at a glance the evidence 
collected in this paper regarding the antiquity of Jondhla or jawar :— 



A.D. 200-300 
400-500 



8thorQthCent 
A.D. 1060 



1090 
1100—1200 
1116—1127 



Evidence about the existence of ] furnished by an Egyp- 
tian tomb (Swanson and Laude). 
Jl^TPiHM) mentioned in diRfRtai, one of the earliest 

medical treatises like the ywffffiTI and WWlftW . 
] referred to in the Bible according to Smith (History of 

Bible Plants, p. 214). 
J ( — jUIjfl ) Mentioned in -WVlffcai. 
J t>?*an Indian Cereal Milium) introduced into Rome in 

the time of Pliny ( A.D. 23-79) according to Lassen. 
J Cultivated in China, where it was probably introduced 

from outside. 
J (-•WUTH—'^ra) mentioned in fS^pNTftl of »f*w*, a 

Jain author. 
J t~^J)fc) mentioned in Wit'ltfH 5 of Vlgbhata I. 
J { — "(TdK) mentioned in the Ta mil work 

j (=ijrwFa. 4taa,wuf|«,(w*r*i, *nwHn eti 



] (—air}) mentioned in the VZMWrdfal of Vlgbhar.a II. 

J l — 'nirfl— itlm.) mentioned by ^WTflOW , a Bengali 



] (--alnT) mentionad in Canareie work WITTS. 

etc) mentioned by j*H-l in Wspmrgi and ^folMftflWfiO. 
J (-a*lft) mentioned in a Prakrit work frt«Tl=rtT». 

j (— *jmnr, vntt^n) in •iMiif'nwi'i of *ww*»rat. 

J[-m^WH (*f<IW)] mentioned by Someivara id his 
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J - JendhlaoxJawarlHo\ 



1143 j J (-jpnft) mentioned in the Prakrit work 5 



. 1250 

. 1260 
1374 



] ( ;njj-;rr^lcr* in iftfRjr-iV) mentioned by Bengali author 
WP in his Comm. on ■ETffP^ (variants of *iPvd% are 

](-arTflat,3tl5?3l) mentioned in STlaraftW and WRMHI 

(Mahsnubhlva tens), 
j (.jjnj-iniRJ3) mentioned by Hemadri in his Comm. on 

the *S|'I(VI. 
j(— a^iRt, IJWi SW, 3JW etc.) mentioned in the 

HMftWi . a medical glossa ry by WW. 
J (-mwnjl) described in the TT*FW!3 of 3T5ft (in Kashmir). 
J (*ffSf) mentioned in a Marathi document along with "I 

I grown in Khandesh (Ain-i-AkbarO. 

J (silmsn , ipWW, ■■A'jW mentioned by Sadhusundaragagi 



] (Oiwsrra) described by RaghunStha Navahasta friend of 

Saint Ramdas in his Bhojana-Kutnhala. 
J used in the royal kitchen of Sevai Jaising of Jaipur 

(Rajputana). 



1760 


"Jouari" (reference quoted in 


Ho 


san-Jobsen). 


1784 


"Jerroo" a kind of paddy 
Maraden. 


n S 


umatra mentioned by 


1790 


Description of ) by Capt. Edward 
"Jov>arry" (Hobson-Jobson refere 


Moor, 
ce). 


1813 


'Juaritt" iHobson-Jobson re 
" Joiwarie" (H obson-J obson). 


ere 


ce). 


1P26 


"Jaanee" (H obson-J obson). 






1839 


Descriptionof ) by John Graham 
Plant! 


n his work on Bombay 



32. The History of Maize (Maka) in India— 

Between A. D. 1500 and 1900* 

For the last ten year; I have been studying the history of Indian 
piano of medical and nutritive value in response to the suggestion made to 
me by my esteemed friend, the late Dr. Birbal Sahni, F. R. S. Several 
papers on this history have already been published by me in different 
Oriental journals and other publications. While engaged in the study of 
the history of Indian plants in 1946, the General Secretary of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, wrote to me on 5th April 1946 as 
follows :— 

''I enclose copy of a letter 1 received from the Registrar, Indian Agri- 
cultural Research Institute, New Delhi, asking for some infor- 
mation concerning the existence of corn (Zee Mays) in India long 
before the dircovery of America by Columbus. I shall be grateful 
if you will kindly let me know your remarks on the subject for 
forwarding to the Research Institute in New Delhi". 
1 informed the General Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal that the information given to the Agronomist of Texas by Indian 
students about historical records proving the existence of Corn (Zea Mays) 
inlndia before thediscovery of America by Columbus was incorrect, if 
not misleading, as I shall show in a special paper projected by me on the 
history of Maize in India, which I have been studying for the last few 
years. 

Subsequent to the above reply I got into direct touch with the 
Agronomsit of Texas vix. Prof. R G.Reeves and sent to him many of my 
papers on the history of Indian plants Prof. Reeves has now sent to me 
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his book' on Corn or Zea Mais in which he hai traced the history of thii 
plant from non-Indian sources. 

I note below some points from this bistory for the information of 
readers to whom Prof. Reeves' book may not be easily available : — 

Page 74 

(1) November 5, 1492— Two Spaniardi delegated by Cmtopher 
Columbus to explore the interior of Cuba returned with a report 
ol" a sort of grain they call Mail which was welt lasted bai'd 
dry'd and made into four." Thus was introduced ro the white 
man Maite, a plant of immense food value. 

(2) Today Aloft* is grown in every state of the U.S-A.and iU crop 
is maturing somewhere in the world every month of the year. 
It grows in Canada. Russia. Caspian Plain. Peruvian Andes. 
Hindustan. It is grown on more than ZOO million acres of land 
and produces an annual crop exceeding four billion bushels. 

(3) Mane bas a diversity of forms. Tbe Russians have collected 
more than BOOO varieties. Tbereare, however, five train types 
—dent, flint, flour, sweet and POP. 
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2S5 



(4) Matte would soon disappear from the (ace oi the earth, if 
deprived of man's protection. 

(5) Ancient civilizations of Peru, Central America, and Mexico 
were based upon the culture oi Maize. 

(6) There is no historical evidence pertaining to Maize previous 
to A. D. 1511. Maize is not mentioned in the B.ble and there 
is no Hebrew or Sanskrit term for it. The Greek writers 
discoursed on man; crop planes, among which Maize is not 
mentioned. The Greeks have no word for it. There are no 
Egyptian repre sentations of the plant or ear, 

. (7) Extensive search of the pre-Columbian Chinese literature 
reveals no evidence that the Chinese scholars were acquainted 
with it. The records left by the ancient Americans —the Incal. 
Mayas, and Aztecs — tell us nothing of the origin of Maize, 
though they do point out its importance in the economic, 
social, and religious life. 

(8) There are no fossil remains of Maize. A specimen from Peru 
believed to be a fossil has been proved to be a clay rattle or 
perhaps a toy for the amusement of some prehistoric infant. 

(9) There is absence of clear-cut evidence about the Maize from 
history, archeology, geology and paleobotany. We must, 
therefore, study the plant itself and its relatives. 

Pates 25-30 — 
(10) The first printed reference <o Maize and its botanical 
description appears in "Decades" by Peter Martyre published 
in A. D. 1511. The first part of the first "Decade" which 
refers to Maize was written by November 1493 within one 
year after the discovery of America by Columbus. An English 
Translation of the "Decades" by Richard Eden was published 
in A.D. 1555. 

(11) The first reference to Maize in a botanical publication appeared 
in A.D. 1532 in the "Stirpium" by Bock. Ruel mentions the 
plant in 1536. 

(12) The first artistic and accurate illustration is given by Leonard 
Fucbsinhis herbal of A.D. 1542 (Figures 10 and 11). Fucbl 
called it Turcicutn frutnentutn or Tarcbish Corn. 

(13) In A. D. 1493 Columbus took Maize to Europe on his return 
from America .He gave it the name Maize which is a modi- 
fication of the Arawak name miihiz or M ariii. Subsequently 
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a piufuxiwi of mm (or ibis plant becaim- current e.g. ,t, 

P.ntoun (by Pittr Martyr* in A.D. 1493). 

JValschkom (by Betk, 1539). 

Turcicum frvmtntum (by Fucht, 1542). 

Milium indicum (by Dodoen,, 1553) and in 1566 Tritvcm 

Frumentum indicum Mays dictum (by C. Bo u Jim, 1623). 
Frumentum luuilinin (by Gerard. 1636). 
Trillium indicum (by J. Bauhin 1690). 
Zeo May i (by £inna£ui,1737). 
(14) Siur[evant(lS79) reviewed the literature regaiding the casern 
and western origin of the Maize. 

Page 31 — 
115) Figure 13 -Reproduction of Parkinson's (1640) description of 

Pott M - 

(16) The earliest written record of Maizt appears in Popol Vuh, the 
sacred book of the Quiche Indians of Western Guatemala, 
whose records go back to the Bth Century. This book records 
a legend of four barbarians who guided the Quiches to "A most 
excellent land, so full of good things, where the while and 
yellow Maize did abound." 

Pate 35 — 

(17) Maue is not mentioned in any Old World treatise prior to 
A.D. 1492. It is not mentioned in the Bible, Rgveda and other 
Vedas (no Sanskrit or Hebrew word for Maize). There are no 
Egyptian representations of Maize. Pliny mentions Zen as 
glowing in Egypt but Zea was a kind of wheat according to 
early Greek botanists. No authentic specimens of Maize grain 
or ear bare beei discovered in Egypt, Assyria or Babylonia. 

(18) The specimen of Mail*, found by Rifaud in a tomb at Thebes 
is no* conceded to have been the work of an impostor. 
Similaily the Charter of Incisa of A.D. 1204 according to wbicb 
seeds of Maize were brought from Anatolia by tbe Crusaders 
hai been shown to be a fabrication (Cf. East, 1913). 

(19) Tbe Portuguese voyagers to Africa prior to A. D. 1492 never 
encountered Maize. 

(20) Ortui Sanitatus (A- D. 1491) contains no reference to Maizt. 
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(21) Li Shih-Chen, the greatest Chinese authority on natural 

history refers to Maize in his Pen a 'no bang mu. Bonafou* 
(1936) supposed that this book was written in the 16th Cen- 
tury. Dd Candolle (1855) and later writers have shown that 
this treatise was probably written at a much later date than 
that supposed by Bonafous. 
Page 36 — 

(22) Columbus in a letter to Ferdinand and Isabella dated 30th May 
1*98 writes of the use ol Maize in the New World and in 
another letter, speaking of his brother states : "During a 
journey in the interior he found a dense population entirely 
agricultural and at one place passed through eighteen mites of 
corn-fields." 
(23) Within one generation Maize was known over most of Europe. 
Not later than A. D. 1540 Maize reached China from the ik.U 
through Tibet from India, to which the Spanish or Partufuese 
traders had carried it in the previous generation. The first 
reference to Maize in Chinese literature is assigned to A. D. 
1573 by Goodrich. 
Page 38 — 
(24) It is now generally agreed that Maize was confined to America 

before the discovery. 
Pages 39-46 — 
(i5) Evidence of Archxology and Ethnology proving the great 

Antiquity of Maize in America. 
It now remains for me to record the results of my study based mainly 
on Indian sources but supplemented by infotmition from the non-Indian 
sources available to me so far. 

(1) G. Renard m his book "Life and Wo, h in Pre-historic Times" 
(London, 1929) makes some remarks on the beginnings of agriculture in 
pre-historic times. In this connection he makes (he following remarks on 
the Asiatic origin of Corn (Maiie) :- 

Page 127 — Corn which was the conquering grain in nearer Asia, in 
Egypt.' and all over Europe seems to be a native of the Urit-named 



"4*«'«tt ScfttJi.n .u 
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country (f. e. Asia.) It hai been found in a wild state 1 near Mount 
Hermon in tbe North of Palestine. How was it cultivated 7 We do „ot 
know. We fad it in the oldest Egyptian tombs. We find it in the mini 
of tbe lacustron cities besides rye. barley, bucbweal and millet, the last of 
which perhaps disputed with it (or sovereignty for considerable time." 

Pa|e 130 —'Corn and rice have crossed the seas to conquer America. 
In revenge America sent to Europe maize, which in the beginning, forget- 
ful of its origin, she called Turkish corn, and witb the tomato, the sweet 
potatoetc." 

(2) E. J. W. Maefarlane in hil "American Indians' Gifts" (London) 
make* tbe following remarks' on Maize :— 

"Maize or Indian Corn was the staple grain of the ancient Americans. 
Unlike wheat, rice, barley, and other old world Cereals, Maize has no wild 
relatives and would toon become extinct outside of cultivation. There is 
one large Mexican grass called Teosinte which will cross with Maize with 
difficulty and gives sterile hybrids. A study of tbe Chromosomes of these 
hybridsshows that Maize and Teosinte sprang long ago from a common 
stock. The genetics and botany of Indian Corn show that it has been in 
cultivation for thousands of years. In fact some scientists believe that it 

may be the most ancient of all cereals ...Indian Corn which supported 

tbe ancient American Civilizations is now a staple diet for the hardy hill 
people in pans of the Himalayas. These folk have no inkling that they 
are behilden for their food to the ingenuity of Mayas and Incas of long 
ago." 

(J) One of the earliest figures of Maize in a European book is repro- 
duced by Howard 5. Reed in bis History of Plant Sciences {page 67) 
vValtham.Mass. U. S. A. (1942). Figure 10. This figure is taken from 
the book^tu. Kreaterbuch (A.D. 1543) by a medical botanist Leonard 
Fucbs(A D. 1501-15661 of Tubingen University. Fuchs wrote a work on 
plant) called De Hisloria Stirpium containing pictures of 511 plants. He 
believed in the lupremeauthority of Dioscorides. He describes Maize as 
Turcicum frumentum (Turckisch KornJ. 

(4) Speaking of Herbalists in tbe Orient, Howard S. Reed (p. 76 of 
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Plant Sciences) refers to Li Shi Cftenl herbal (A. D. ISM). This book 
contains an illustration and a notice of Maize At this time Maize had 
become an important food plant in parts of China. Reed observe! that 
the assumption that maize may have been introduced into China in 
pre-Columbian times is disproved by the absence of any notice of 'hit 
Cereal from all Chinese herbali prior to the discovery of America. "The 
Angustinian monk Martin de Merrada spent three months in China in 
A. D. IS7S. He published his "History of the Great and Mighty 
Kingdom of China- (Rome, 1SBS). Herrada mentions wheat, barley, 
millet and Maize as cultivated in China. The mention of Maize is 
important because it shows that the Spaniards who took il lo Philipines at 
an early date were instrumental in introducing it into China. (Ibid. p. 
79). Reed informs us further (p. 21) that "Europeans became acquainted 
with Maize after the expedition of Columbus to Cuba in 1492. who 
found it cultivated there by Indians." The home of the Maize was 
Peru but the exact original home is unknown (p. 22) though Maize was 
brought into cultivation from stone age (p. 23). 

(S) The University of Bombay possesses a manuscript of an 

anonymous Nighantu (i glossary of medical and botanical terms) in the 
Bhadkamkar MSS collection (No 12). The Nighanfu appears to be 
later than A. D. 1700. It mentions Mabka (Maize) among minor cereal* 
(.upadhanyas) in the following extract : — 



«^t mn, «wii oil inn, irtl j™ *jpjf4*J|>l il 

WW (fcrrftji fiwfiral nwi wnptr: inn" 

We learn from the above extract that Mahba (Maize) is a variety of 
yavanala (wrongly written in the extract as *J*l<W and 1'WM). It ii called 
"•HT^IIWW" i.e. a bigger kind of yavanala (Holcus Sorghum)or dondhta 1 
or Jawar. It is tasteful, sttengthgiving, dear to children etc. 

(6) Maize is called Maha in Marathi. My friend- Mr. S. L. 



I (Hoi™. Serflm) il 
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•'•imha R a0 , Cocanada has M „t to me ,h e following list of wordi for 
^°'*« 'n a communication dated 29-3-1945 : - 
En *-Maizt : Indian Corn. 
Sanj&rit— Ysvanala. 
W '"d.-Malika. 

B "i— Buththe, Bhuttl and Makai. 
Burm.-Pyaungboo. 
Out. and Hind.-Mukka iauii. 
Mak. - Maltaibonda. 
Tarn— Mukka-Cholam. 
TciuKu — Mokka-Jonnalu, 
Mal.-Jagung. 
Can.— Bottah. 
Cing.-Munwairingu. 

I leave it to the students of historical linguistics to explain how 
and when the above-mentioned vernacular 1 terms for Mairt became 
current in India and Burma. In particular It would be useful to study 
historically the terms ; Maka. Makka. Mubha, Makai. and Mckka in the 

above lilt. 

(7) In the Marathi Encyclopaedia called the JHOnahola by S. V. 
Ketkat (Vol. XVIII p.* 1) we are informed that the native habitat of 
Mata<Maiie)is America. Possibly the Portuguese brought Maize to 
India. It must have taken about 100 years to cultivate in India different 
varieties of Maize to *uic different climate* in the different parts of India. 
On p « 8'. Maka is mentioned as one of the Upadhanyas or minor 
cereals. 

(fi) Carl Whiting Bishop in bis "Origin of far Eastern Civili- 
A Brief Hand-Book" (Smithsonian Report. 1943. pages 463-512- 
zattons-. Washington) makes the following remarks about 

publication ■"»■ 






IgZrr***"' 
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Main, while dialing with the migtations of Tibeto-Burman peopl«s to 
Western China 1000 years before our Em in (he upper Yangtze basin 
(under the Chou Dynasty) : — 

"In extreme Western China the local culture also contained ell minis 
from Northern India. Similarly culture train passing throuth the region 
traversed by the nom famous Burma Road have gone on diffusing them- 
selves from pre-hiatoric times tight down to the present day. To take a 
foitly recent eiamnfe of this. Maize, o, Indian Corn, an American plant 
brought by the Portuguese la India during the sixteenth Century lost 
little time reaching China by this route. And the vital importance of the 
Burma Road to China today is well known to all." 

(9) The cultivation of Maize in the Decern about A. D. 1700 i. 
proved by document No. 283 dated Saba 1629 I A}aJho. Vadya 8) - 
A. O. 1707 in the Source] of Manuka History, Khauda 20 (page 413) 
published by the historian V. K. Rajawade. In this document (mahaiar) 
the following extracts refer to the cutting and looting of Maize (Maba) 
crop and other crops from the fields of farmers : — 

Page 413 — 

"<(|jt KPIJVmi fspifcl) *j€n% "^TtJNl TOrH ¥lrTC *BTJ> 

*Nt to n bt sj (ra «ip *ip tp-^i *a^lcp nm ' *r»nft * 

Sst. «(i»fl »rat— «5fii" to ^tntfi wp l <sn." 

Another undated document No. 175 (pertaining to the Chitrava family of 
Wai b the Satata District) mentions "H** wS" (bunches or cars of 
maize seeds) — p. 232 (ibid). 

(10) The cultivation of Maize IMabi.) in the Deccan in the 17th 
Century is proved by a list of octtoi and t0lIi(VEnH Zt) on food produce 
published by Satdar G. N. Mujumdar in the B.I.S. Mandal Quarterly 
Vol. XX p. 160. In this li't we get the following tefetences to bunches 
or eats of Maize seeds(lW WUS) :— 

— "\\ fit aWl WTO *wi * jiwhI Wt tv 

This list is not dated but it is said to belong to Shivji's times IA. D. 
1630—1680). 

(11) In a MS of a medical work called the Vaidyavatamsa (No. 601 
of 1899-1915) in the Govt. Ma Library at the B. O. R. Institute we get 
the following reference to Mahba (Maize) :— 

Folio 12— 

" inwttl «rjJH mflT : — 
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This verse ii identical with the verse about Mabka recorded already by 
me from the anonytos.ii Nighantu (MS in the Bbadkamkar Collection of 
the University of Bombay). 

The author of the VaidyOvatarnsa viz. Lolimbaraja was a native of 
Junnar (Pooni District of the Bombay Presidency) who flourished between 
c.A. D. 1575 and 1620 (Vide my paper on Lelimbaraja and His Works 
in Indian Culture (19M). Vol. VII, pases 327—333 and 447—456). 

(12) The verse about the properties of Mahba or Maize vi:. 

imrtil 1^ TR| One*:" is also found in a work on dietetics called 

Bhojanabutahala by RaghunEtha Ganeia Navahasta who was an intimate 
friend of Saint Ram ad as a of Maharastxa (A. D. 1606-1682) and who 
flourished between c. A. D. 1640 and 1710 as I have proved in my papers' 
on tbii author and his works. In the first Pariccheda of the Bhojanakutu- 
hata ( MS N>. 594 of 18W-1915 ) we get the above verse as follows on 
folio 5 — 

"qprarcft W\ »Hi JWTt ""ffllR I 
sn: «Wijl UffMl am IHWli ii 

II "WT II" 

Ami of the 1st Paritchedaol the Bhojanahutnhala belonging to 

Samji Nayak Pueujt ( C. a. d. 1650-1685 ) is available in tbe MSS 

collection of the late Rajavaidya Shankarrao Jagtap of Kolhapur. In this 

contemporary MS we get the above verse about Maia (Maiie) as follows :- 

folio 5 — 

"flWHiijil i(i ••><!) j*t1 ■inWij«v I *■ 

nswn ,< 

The above reference clearly proves that the term ■TCI for Maize had 
become current in the Deccan in the middle of the 17th century, if not 

(13) The Marathi Poet Ramjoil (A. D. 1762-1812)' has given a 
description oi a famine at the close of tbe Peshwa period (a. D. 1775— 
1B0D). In this description he relets to the high prices of food materials 
prevalent during tbe famine. A fragment of a bunch of Maize seeds 
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mt , sold (or one P' ce t"TOW tow *q r?E *•«") — hi p»g« *3 of 

Uahariff" Sarttivata or History of Marathi Literature by Bhave. 

(14) Buchanan in his Patno-Gant Report {1B11-1312), Vol. II 
(Published by Bihar and Orissa Reseach Society. Pa en a) refers to the 
cultivation of Main in Bihar and its use as food in the following 

Page 498 — "neai the Ganges maize has been introduced in its 
(Ma(uya's) stead and it is to be regretted that the practice hat not yet 
extended into the interior as the produce of Maize is larger, and there 
can be no doubt, that the grain is better although as yet the natives give 
a higher price to maruya. This grain is chiefly used in unleavened c ate j 
but is occasionally used into unboiled puddings. The straw is preserved 
for fodder. Next to maruya, maur* is the culmiferous grain most 
common in these districts but as yet it ii confined almost entirely to the 
banhs of the Ganges. The stems both green and ripe ate given to cattle. 
but the former only are thought good. TJie native; are very fond of the 
train, when quite young, parched in Che cot." 

Page 670 — Exports and Imports. 

"The maize and Janera come from Tit hut and Sarun and are sent 
mostly towardsBenares." 

Page 636 — Common Artists. 

"Those who parch" pulse and moire ere Called Bharbhuna at 
Chabena furosh and are much employed. They are all woman tuuny of 
tbem however young, and generally lit in the meets with a little fire- 
place parching for all the people in the neighbourhood and receiving a 
little of the grain from each. They may tit. in Patna 2 payaas a dny 
but in other places they make less." 

(15) Raghunatha Indraji alias Katabhat in bis Nighafasimgraha 
( Junagad, 1693 ) records the following verses 11 about Maize ■ — 
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Pate 580 — 

1 1 g>ui : 11 *nTwngf(Wr. vnnn i>iifw(.n 1 

fWTWwll W; *farfl sPcjItel^ 11" 
The names" for Maize recorded by Katsbhat ace as follows :— 
( 1 ) Sanskrit— H(Wl: and tftvir-tH.. 
( 2 ) Gujarati— TWlt. 

(3) Marathi-qm. 

(4) Hindustani-^. 

(5) Persian-*!**"!. 
( 6 ) Varga-wftftaX 

( 7 ) English — Indim Com ; Maize. 

C H) £ann-Zia-Maiie. 

(9) Tailangt— ^TCZ3 
The foregoing notes on the history of Maize in India, Europe, and 
America confirm (he opinion of Professors Reeves and Mangelsdorf that 
Maiie was unknown to the old world before the discover; of America 
by Columbus in A. D. 1492. The evidence collected by me from Indian 
■ources ranges from c. A, D. 1575 to 1900. It is worth while investigating 
and recording some evidence about, the importation and cultivation 
of Maiic in India between A. D 1500 and 1600. It is believed that 
the Spanish or Portuguese traders took Maize to India from Europe 
sometime before A. D. 1540. This belief gets support from the references 
to Maize by LolimberSja and RaghunStha GaneSa Navahasta, who 
lived f between c A D. 1575 and 1700) in the districts of Poona 
and SaMra respectively. After the Portuguese advent in A. D. 1498 
many foreign articles of commerce found their way to these districts 
of the Deccan. Maize must have been one of these articles like the 
chillies, tobaccoi guai-a. custard-apple, pine-apple etc. which entered 
Indian agriculture and horticulture at this time and enriched Indian diet 
and cookery to such an extent that many of us haidly know that they 
are foreign importations. 



33. Some notes on the History of the Fig (Ficus Carical 
from Foreign and Indian Sources' 

According to (he history of (he Fig (Ficus Carica) recorded in the 
p _ c yrloPa«d'0 flri Ion nice, 1 it was probably one of the earliest objects of 
cultivation. Thre are frequen( allusions to it in the Hebrew scriptures. 
According to Herodotus it may have been unknown to the Persians in the 
days o' the First Cyrus. Pliny mentions varieties of figs and the plant 
played ar> important part in Latin myths. This history of the fig testifies 
to the high value set upon the fruit by the nations of antiquity but it says 
nothing about its early existence in India or its importation to the Indian 
provinces known to the Greeks and Romans. 

According to Dr. AlTCHISON* the Fig or Ficus Carica was "probably 
a native of Afghanistan and Persia"' and it is indigenous in the Badghis 
country and Eastern Persia. According to OE CANDOLLE' "the pre- 

* «B» Indian ANKamrJ, Vol. IV <!»<». pp. 12}. 136, 

■olcilioui Iruii eic be preserved it wiiprobebly one ot the urlieii objtctuf eullivttioo 

(1) Fi« mi-i h«ve ipreed in remote tgf over Aguo .ud Lcvui - 
(O • p»U|> in Hero do tin ; 

Cullare ; 

(3) FiK-i »erimedb» the Spirlini it their public libln; 
(6) Fiiri were u*ed u laod lor Ibesliva la Room ; 

2. Vide p. XT at WATT : Dictionary of Economic Product, o/ India. Vol, IIL (C.lcolt. 

(Bee*,) ; Kimrl, fog- f*g*H /-gin (PB) ; *.«> (Bomb.) : A*f(r [Cm.] . Anjt.ro or 



M) untied is ine Hr^yciopatdu flnlaiulea. Heiodatm lb* Geeei 

ill.. Classical E«(,™rj. Ed. h r R H. BxiUHIV (Loadoa. 191J>. 

:. (p- 118 ol Cluil. DleUoourl- 
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historic area of the Fig tree coveted the middle and Southern part of the 
Mediterran e * n basin from Syria to Canaries." He further mention] c h e 
f lfT that "l**wi and evcu fruits of the wild Fiem Carica with teeth ( 
Etcphas premig'nius. and leave! of plants, of which some no longet eailt, 
and others like Laurus Canaritniis which have survived in the Canaries" 
■ere found by PLANCHON in the quaternary tufa of Montpellier, and by 
DE SapOTBA in those of Aygaledes near Marseilles and in the quaternary 
itrau of La Celle near Paris. Watt records the use of the Fig in 
Medicine.' Alexander Faulkner refers to Figs in his Dictionary of 
Commercial Terms* published in Bombay in 18% but records no historical 
information in bis note. Prof. H. P. PaRANJPe' in bis recent book on 
tbe cultivation of fruits states that Southern Arabia is the original boae 
of the Fig. He further itatEi tbat there are many varieties of tbe wild 
Fig in India but the Fig used for eating was unknown in India up to tbe 
Htb Century a. D.* 

According to tbe recently published Marathi Dictionary' dried figs 
are said to be imported into India from Arabia. The usage of tbe word 
Anjir recorded by this Dictionary is from a Sanskrit medical work the Yoga- 
ratnabara 1 ' which according to my evidence was composed in MahurSstrs 



ir Ifotohra'i 01 Aflinttti.i: 



"tffaR, *rlT — flnwut, i, ^i wWV — goTRW \, i*[«. m. writ] 

(•■Ujibal Ld Ika kmiMdmrrmna Satatrit Mil, )\»n" . ISMO. pp. 1 i-V— 
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decween a. D. 1650 ind 1730" or to. Tbi» work atateaehe TtopeniMof ik 
fruit under ■ (action dealing withceteals, fnnU.rcnn and vegecabica tut 
it qnotes no earlier Authoritative medical work (or its fracenien r. 

Verthema is his Travels" (1502-1508 A. a) ■tatei that he *iricad 

"Baltia Cala" on 16th November 1504. In describing this citj which il 
"subject to the King of Narasmgs" (Vijayanagar Empire) Vecthema 

a find nuts and FIG3 after the manner 
»«ntr; no grain, batlay or vegetable] 
are produced but other most eicellaac fruits usual in India." 
"Batha Cala" has been identified not with Bhatkal but with Sadaihivgarh 
within Karwar Head dote to Aniediva Ifland. Ai this ati mat on the 
west coast the FIGS seen by Verthema in 1504 ma; have been imported 
dried figs (p. liii). 

Figs and guavas appear to have been current at Poena about AD. 1730 
and A. D. 1769." Baber in his Memoirs about 1525 A.D. reiers to the fig" 
In the Munta-Khobu-i-Teii>aTikh u "Figs at Paradise" are mentioned. 
Battuta in his Travels <C. A. D. 1336) refer! to Agi of Palestine and Syria. 1 ' 
According to Tbakore Saheb of Gondal the FIG was newly added to tbe 
Indian Meteria Medica by Raja Madanapala in his work called tbe 
MadanO'Vinoda" which was composed in A. D. 1374 and not after 
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Dhiv.mit.i'1 Bhavaprabala at stated by [he Thakore Sahib." I have 
dimmed the MSS" oi Modontfvinodo Ntgho»m of Madanaplla of the 
Tank! race and find that they contain verses describing the propertieiof 
■Wt or Fig, which may be recorded here ;— 

MS No. 110 of 1873-74. folio 21 OKSnnf : <tS\) 

<hW ttatf wrj {pfiwuramf*!! 11 1 11 
flwwj'J jtrtfsrtt ag n^jpr 11 1 11 
*»"rr nr«j« ffl%" etc. 

MS No. 459 of 1895-98, Folio 48 (ffil "rI:)-A.D- 1616. 

"iMi rtg< Stj 41 A £*fT*i irf 1 
flwiv*i(juj icrtsW 3i fl^nj; 11 *htk m" ,o 

MS Wo. 929 of 1884-81— (Folio 28)— A.D. 1705. 
"■WW >t>J5t "V»T4Ttl(Hl "K^ I 

wirVI j*f(Hji*wi s'^fXirarul 11 5^ 11 
ihftr. ■jfw? flij j|*flfflnnnRii, 11 ttwti 11" 
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15, Then MSS areivillabhi ia the Gowaanai MSS Library al the B. O. R 
PH Hi- 
fi) Wo, HOof tt}>-14 Ami Seihpol IMJ-A.D. IJM Ma/Mta 2f. 

(J) wo.iwo/ im-u-Fdio in-"*W srg wjf^ «hH? stra 501: " 

(11 «». IW 0/ KH-W-Jaf.J SaAmi I67I-I6I* let /(tf.'o fl (•*! <4V) 
(•] Ho.91ta/ tBtn—4H*A Sam vat Iltl-ft.D. >70J vide /olio 21. 
20, Dbiiamirn (e. i.d. ujoi ia his Slurnitrtitii'a (H. O. R. I. MS *. 
IMt-12. I olio III--CTW] rtptiu ibelioeiof tsidesaplla (..d. 1»«) u [a]' 
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Though (he verses quoted above are written incorrectly they ate 
sufficient to prove the fact of the existence of the #r"lT or fig about 1350 
A.D. in Northern India where Raja Madanapala ruled." 

Mr. R. D. KiniavadekAR in an Appendix to his recently published 
edition of the Satrasthana of the Amanita Saititraha" has recorded 
some texts on the topic WWW. He quotes the following verse in which 
■Ml( is referred to :— 

Pate 198 — tfrftTC —V UTOfl (drinks or beverages) *n>5^.— IMVi 
"Vi\ — MW»-rtl 3*TO nvivft<i4 WT I 

t£%* HRnl fifs* qR< [feint J*l: II" 
No indication of the source" or chronology of this verse has been given 

by Pt. KlNJAVADEKAR. 

In the old Testament of the Bible 1 ' we find references to FIGS 
brought unto Jerusalem on the Sabbath day. Llvv" the Latin Historian 
{59 B.C.— 17 A.D.) refers to FIGS in the following quotation" :— 

"Finns ficus. ligonem ligonem vocal." 

(He calls figs figs and spade a spade). 



Mil wH.r. It ought to b. IsuDdoD 

I o/l887-Sl-M»dnDiiplli;i men 



'' TOHtt WjaiT KCTOfapf 3W I 
ffrt (frri Br^t QT<rt (sWin 3*r II 



lajwigu IK sliv*. fit snd win* tie msaiioDB). 

25. Vld* p. SJOof Dictionary 0/ Foreign Phratll uiif Cfaui'cirJ 0m<>i.i tiou nj H.F. 
IOH1S. London, ISlt. Livye* Ll.ia.il ooicd (or Wi HUlorJo! Roan (.irto p. 110 « I SiruUff- 
CtaHlalDiclitmarf. 1913). 

26. Ibid. p. 4*(L»iinQoolilioiu), 
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Brewer" records the wfa of the Fi* in English language ud 
(km rare snth a*— 

(1) Fig Sunday— Palm-Sunday if go called from t be custom of 
earing fin j en [hit day. 

The practice arose from the Bible Slory of Zaccheus who climbed 
up into a fit tree to aee Jesus. 

(2) Fig-trtt —It is said that Judas hanged himself on a fig-tret. 
(3j Figs -- I ihan't buy myoriitji^J in future but grow them. 

Don't count you* chicken before they are hatched. 

It was Xenes who boajtedthat he did not intend any longer to buy 
his figs became he meant to conquer Attica and add it to his own empire 
but Xerxes met 'a signal defeat at Salamis and never loosed his sandal 
till lie reached Abdira." 

(4) "In the name of the Prophet. Figs" — A burlesque of the solemn 
language employed in eastern common business of life. The line occurs 
in the imitation of Dr. JOHNSON'S pompous style in Rejected Addresses 
by James and Horace SMITH. 

The references to the Fig recorded so far do not clear up the question 
11 regards its early existence in or its importation into India before A. D. 
1000 during definite periods of history. The word xlafrT now current for 
the" J' ig" and used by Madanapala of Northern India in a.D. 1774 is 
not ■ Sanskrit' word as stated by WATT in his Dictionay or by the editors 
of the Sabdabola who call it both Sanskrit and Persian. It is for linguists 
to record and prove its early usages from contemporary Indian sources. 
Obviously Maianspala used this word as a loan-ward in bis verses quoted 
by me already. 

The absence of systematic historical study of the present Indian 
Hon and fauna leads to a hazy and incorrect know ledge of Indian calture 
resulting in anachronisms. This absence of historicalknowledgeeoupled 
with the prevalent uncritical methods oE editing texts is responsible for 
figs appearing in a M aha bha rata passage along with other fruits like 
man jnes, pomegranates etc which canclaim much higher antiquity in Indian 

27. Dud'ciur? of rdniieond F alii, P. IB St ilio p. WB of Shortwr Oifard 

nu-i B[0F-)<(i, Au; t> thus) la tin E»i sndWen In dm the mid Pi f h 
tpfflad n laranH tin w lbs Coditnal Cactn OS*l *" I : Kg af Spain. ttahan Pig 
f.j>.l*"H imeHran Pi™ (plM"n. !»». 

Holvu. b a it turn of Ptnn ind lbs FmW Hy Its jf (mm «Oi U tm iqaalM it> ihe 

•aaaa afam «kt. 
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literature than their junior-most confrere tbe Fig (Ailjtra). In the Poona 
Edition ot tht Mahabhar ata (Vanaparvan) we find the following line" 
in which Anjtra has been referred to : — 

Evidently the MSS on the strength of which the above line was first 
edited must have been late copies prepared during a period of history 
when<Nft became a common article of diet and hence the copyist without 
understanding the results of his tampering with the text introduced >W< in 
the Epic teir. Thence forward it became a circulating joke and even in the 
Marathi translation of 1915 by no less a scholar than Pandit Appa Shastri 
RASHIVADEKAR y^T* and #jtk imperceptibly found their way un- 
challenged These instances are suflicient to impress upon ui the need for 
Critical Editions of Sanskrit Kits and the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute will be thanked by all scholars not only of the present generation 
butof succeeding centuries for their herculean effort in the work of the 
Critical Edition of the Mahabharala. The B.O.R.I. constituted teit" for 
the line in the Chitrasliala edition referring to *fhi reads as follows :- 
"*aid*lMU| art t KI ftfMl * i*» 1 1' ' 
It was by a curious coincidence that Dr. SUKTHANKAR informed me 
about his rejection of i^ttpl, from the line in question. While studying 
the references to tfofft: [ inquired of him if he has come across any refer- 
ences to it in Sanskrit tens. In reply to this inquiry he drew rr. 
to the line in the Chitrashala Edition of the Mahabha,a 
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Medici viz. the DhanvantariNighantu' 1 which is said Co be earlier tban 
the Amarutota contains no reference to AHjlra. 



BEAMIER (AD. 1656-1668) in his Travel.-: refers to the fruit imported 
into India" asalw the variety of fruit sold in D:11>i". but does not refer to 
Aftjlra spscificallythnugh it is passible to suppose that dried figs may ha»e 
been imported into India along with other dried fruit specified bj 

Mr. ArfE in his Sanskrit. English Dictionary records the woid 
•Mfc-I" as species of the fig-ttee and its ftuit but gives no usages of it, 
though he remarks that it is "perhaps a Petsian word." 

In a treatise" an dietetics by Raghunsthasuti composed about A.D 1675 
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many fruits ace referred to but I fail to notice in this elaborate list an; 
reference to Afl;lra in the MS of the work before me 

TbeMarathi Encyclopedia called the Jr-anaioJa" (192-1). Vol. IX 
devotes a paragraph 10 the history of Afljlra but the sources of this 
history are not indicated. Same paints in this historical account may be 
noted here :— 

(1) South Arabia is the native place of the Afljlra. 

(2) The Afljlra may have migrated to other places from South 
Arabia. 

(3) Archaeological research has proved the cultivation of Afljlra 
thousands of years before the rule of the Greeks and Romans. 

(4) Definite evidence regarding Arljlra is found in works dating 
700 years before the Christian Era. 

(5) It is from Arabia that Afljlra migrated to Rome, Greece, Asia 
Minor, Italy. Portugal. France, Khorasan, Hirar, Afghanistan, 
China. 

(6) There are many varieties of the wild Afljlra in India but the 
variety used in India for eating was unknown in this country 
up to the 14th century. 

(7) Dried Afljlrj are imported into India from Smyrna in Asia 
Minor. 

(8) Afljlra is called "iMh:" in Asia Minor. The name Afljlra is 
possibly a corruption of "^iflT." 1 * 

The history of Afljlra recorded in the JMnabota ii practically the 
same as recorded by me from several other sources. It is for linguists to 
say whether the derivation of the word Afljlra from "jiftt" given above 

If Afljlra used for eating was unknown in India up to tbe 14th 
century as stated above it is impossible to find any references to it in Indian 
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literature before AD. 1000. much less in the Mahabharata times and 
consequently it is an anachronism to insert it in the teit of the Greir 
Epic as we find it in the Chitrashala Edition of the Mahabharata, if 
any scholar succeeds in proving the existence of either imported or 
cultivated AHjira on Indian soil before the Christian Era he wil] be 
justified in imagining its presence in the Mahabharata text. So far I can 
see no a priori case made out in support of such insertion and I await more 
light in this matter from experts in the ancient Indian history and culture. 
For the present we must po by the tent of the Mahabharata purged of 
any references to Anjlra; and Gulabs." which are evidently [ate 
importations" into Indian history and culture. If Aiijlra migrated from 
the Mediterranean region to Greece" and Rome and then to the Eastern 
countries like Syria, Arabia. Persia (and lastly India) its history (say 
between the 1st century A.D. and the 14th century A.D.) is closely 
connected with the cultural history of these nations and it is the 
busineis of the historians of these countries and their culture 
to record definite chronological evidence regarding such history 
from the literatures of these countries, to any knowledge of which 
I can lay no claim, I would, however, feel satisfied if any scholar 
takes the history of the Arljlra backwards from AD. 1300 say by at 
least 500 years on the strength of definitely dated evidence, preferably 
from Indian or Persian and Arabic sources. 

The following chronological table would give at a glance the 
chronology of the Aftjlra recorded in this paper ;— 
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P.S.— Smdie- h.irina on Ibe hinory of Indiin tall an require the aMperttioo si 
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Does the word "Phalqu, used by Caraka and Suinjta 
mean "flfijira" ? * 

In my paper 1 on the History of the Fig [ have recorded evidence 
which suggests that the Fig (Ficm Carica'i migrated to India very late, 
the earliest reference to it as "Afljl.a" being found in a Sanskrit materia 
mtdica of A. D. 1374. The term "Afljlro" for the FIG is evidently a loan 
word 'rom the Persian, where it is found in the Post-Islamic Persian.* The 
word TIN for the FIG as used in the Quran is Arabic and according to 
some Western scholars it is borrowed from Akkadian "(iltu", "lintu."" 

The above evidence raises the question : Is there any word in 
Sanskrit for AA,\ra or Tin or Pieui Carica 7 I have not been able to 
trace any Sanskrit equivalents to the names of the Fig used in Persian, 
Arabic and Latin. Recently while reading a Marathi trans la tion'of the 
celebrated medical work Sulrutaiamhita in Sanskrit I found that the 
translator had translated the Sanskrit term Phaliu* by the term AHjlra. 
This translation led me to examine the question further and I note below 
some evidence which suggests that the word Pkalgu used in the Phalavarga 
of the Sulrutaiamhita cannot be identified with the AKjtra fruit. 

Vagbhata I— (7th century A D.) in his celebrated work A>ta* t a~ 
lamgraha* uses the word Phaltu in the following verse :— 
"dl"Ow ' I iftl*^l $** i «»^JH 1 1I 1*t n" 
Indu's commentary on the above line' reads as follows: — 



•kil» 1* Viidyi K((Wl'»i Pb*df . BjaituT, IMI (P.r i ]>. 



p.<j6 — ' fW*n «9* tant «J"p wt* !•'' II tst ii . 

6. Ed, »i(b Indu'i Coma, ga (MM b» W- R**" 11 
St»l> Pta», Poom.SlHrajiJu™, (1MQ). 
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In this explanation we :niss the explanation of the word Phalgu but Mr. R 
D. Kinjavadekar in his Sanskrit notes on the line observes :— 

This eiplanitijn" shows that a bilief exists among the modern Vaidyas 
that the word Phaltn means Ailjlra, and Vaidya Phadke's equation 
Phalgu -AAilra" in the Sulrutiiartihita is evidently on the lines o( this 
b?liet Wi must, therefore, see if this belief is warranted by the earliest 
explanation of the word Phalgu occurring in Sanskrit medical works or 

In the AnaAgahrdaya' of Vagbhafa II (8th or 9th century A.D.) the 
line" from the Aftafigasamgraha is obviously repeated as follows: — 

The commentators Atunadatta (c. A.D. 1220) and Hemadri (c. 1260 
AD.) explain' 1 the word as "^^— *T*t£»4fT*l ." In footnote 30 of my 
paper" oo the History of the Fig I have recorded the following facts- 
CD A.D. 1374 -MadanapSla refers to Alijtra in the line: — 

(2) Madanapala appears to equate the fruit »l*ti*fr«T with liWT 
perhaps on account of the similarity of the latter with the former, 

(3) Amarakota (before 8th cent. A.D.) uses the word Phalgu in the 
following line : — 

"*"»»i*4ft*i "Hap} aK^rfr^sgr " 

(4) Bhanuji Dlksita (c. A.D. 1630) explains the above line from 
the Amarakoia i% — 

"vnflm i^d. . .^wft '<nmi' '«5*rrl' ^ftr ^jtjifi" 

(5) Sarvananda (A.D. 1159) commentson the above line :— 

It would appear from all these explanations that the word Phalgu used 
by the SuSrutasartihita. and repeated by V3gbha(a I and Vagbhafa II in 
is«"V* or i» variety »l<tp*rwi with which later 
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Mtdonapab (in A. D. 1374) possibly identifies the 
explanation of Madanapala being a very late one can hai 
force in equating Phalgn with Artjtra as our Vaidyas are 
present. This view of mine is further substantiated 
e »ide nee : — 

The Caraka Samhira". the earliest known medical i 
Phaliu in the following line — 

"^i<$ <ivi IS] gs fWbr sitddH," 

the word P. 

arli 
earliest medical treatise of Caraka I am inclined to believe— 

(1) that the word Phalgu used by Caraka. SuSruta. Vagbhata I . 
Vagbhat.a It means "Audumbara" fruit as stated by Cakra- 
panidatta <c. 1060 A.D.) and 

(2) that it may have been used for a variety of the "Audumbara" 
fruit called by the names irtUf^ft*!, 3>!13'*IT, W3**(t, *JHt1. 
When Ailjlra got naturalized in India people may have called 
it by these names perhaps on account of its similarity with 
the Afiilra. If WWftlflfcl is identical with "*la 3*V' a black 
audumbara as suggested by R.D. Kinjavadekar we may be able 
to account for the name 1l*tSWR%T for Aft/Ira mentioned in 
the work of Madanapala in A. D. 1374. Prof. Shaikh" 
mentions some varieties of Anjlra which include "a blackish 
variety generally used in medicine". Perhaps this blackish 
variety may have been used for medical purposes in India in 
Madanapala'; time and hence it may have been confounded with 
*l*t , J^ft'tl or a blackish variety of the Audumbara fruit 
mentioned in the Amarakoia. 

In view of the foregoing discussion I find it difficult to equate 
Phalgu ot the Carakasaihhita and the Sutrutasaihhita with Anjtra. For 
the present I am inclined to accept the explanation of Cakrapanidatta 
(c. A.D. 1060) that Phalgu in the Carahasamhita means "audumbara". 
The medical glossary Dhanvantarinighanfu which is earlier than the 
Amarakoia contains no reference to Afljlra but on the contrary the 
properties of the "audumbara" and " K abodumbar ika" are separately given 
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In i piper contributed by me to the Proceedings of t l, 
History Congress (Hyderabad) I have pointed out that Bind,,' ' ndi "> 
father of Emperor ASoka ordered some figs and raisin ■ "* 

Antiochus Soter, the then king of Syria." These tigs wet'" ttc * 
BindiuCra by his Syrian ally. Bindusfira came to the throne i n *"* *> 
while Antiochusdied in B.C. 261. In view of this interest of tZf' ®* 
the Ms as early as 3rd century B.C., one wonders why the As""" '" 
appeariverjlate in Indian literature. Is it possible 10 fj n J Jira 0I ^ig 
in Indian sources about It least imported figs, if not those culfi ev,d ' n w 
IndsaaMilf Any evidence bearing on this question from Indian"*"*' " 
between say B.C. 100 and AD. 1000 is eagerly awaited bv '° Uree ' 
scholars working in the field of the early history of Indian cult* e ^ 
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35. Early Indian Interest in Syrian Figs 

in the 3rd Century B.C. contrasted with their late 
Cultivation in the Deccan in the 17th Century A.D.' 

In my recent paper 1 on the history of the Fig (Ficustarica) from 
about 1000 B.C. to A.D. 1803 from foreign and Indian sources the earliest 
dated reference to Fig or Anjira in Sanskrit teats recorded by me is of 
A.D. 1374. No earlier reference could be found by me. It is. therefore. 
necessary to record any evidence regarding the knowledge of the Fig that 
could be ascribed to Indians on the strength of Indian or foreign evidence 
regarding the early Indian contact with Greece and Rome. While 
discussing this question with my friend Dr. P. V. Bapat. M.A., Ph. D. of 
the Fergusson College, Poona, I inquired of him if he could give me any 
reference to the Fig in early Buddhist literature. Though he could not 
point to any such evidence in the Buddhist records he invited my attention 
to a passage in the Early History of India 1 by Vincent Smith according 
to which Antioclius Soter', the king of Syria, forwarded some Figs to king 
BindusSra (298 B.C.). These figs were sent to this Indian monarch in 
response to his own request about (1) Figs, (2) ratlin vine and (3) a 
professor. As the evidence recorded by Smith has a direct bearing on the 
history of the Fig I quote it below :— "The anecdote concerning the 
correspondence between Antiochus and Bindussra although trivial in 
itself is worth quoting as a tangible proof of the familiar intetcourse 
between the sovereign of India and his ally in Western Asia. Nothing 
we are told being sweeter than the figs. Bindusar begged Antiochus to 
send him some figs and raisin if in. and added that he would like bim 
also to buy and send a professor. Antiochus replied that he had much 
pleasure in forwarding the figs and raisinwine but regretted that be 
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■er died twiwwo JulyMJuid July Ml IB.C.) 
Iltr Claaiial DiclUmarj (ad. F. H. BUaanay). 
(tarn S. C. ZtO Io Ml. H, was Ine ua of 
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proie*v>rs were not marketable comr. 
those days 1 If ligs from Western Alia were known to Bindusara in the 
3rd century B.C. one wonders how their cultivation on Indian soil took 
more than 1300 years to be effected. Then again one is curious (o knot) 
why any appellations of the Fill have not been preserved in Sanskrit or 
Prakrit literature between say B.C. 298 and A.D. 1200. Whatever be tbe 
reason? for the abstuct of the fit in Indian sources before A.D. 1000. 
Bindusara's interest in a Greek professor and fits in the 3rd century B.C. 
has a distinct place in any history of the Fig. whether imported from 

the celebiated Maurya Emperor Candragupta and father of ASoka Maurya. 
It is, therefore, possible to presume that even during the time of Canakya, 
minister of Candragupta, imported figs may have been known in India 
though in the ArtbasSstra of Canakya one fails to notice any reference to 

According to Smith the Deccan or Peninsular India must have been 
subjugated by either Candragupta or Bindusara. Now a sovereign who 
ruled over the Deccan in tbe 3rd Century B.C. had sufficient knowledge 
of the foreign/ig] to enable him to order a few of these figs from his ally 
in Western Asia ; but it is a curious contrast with this fact that we find 
ourselves in difficulties as regards the exact or approximate chronology 
of tbe cultivation of the fit trees in the Deccan. In this connection I 
have already recorded a reference of c. A. D. 1730 when the mother of 
Nana Sahib Peshwa of Poona procured for him nine figs. This reference 
sho«s the rarity of this fruit at that time in the Deccan. Since recording 
the above evidence I have come across a reference to AniUa vlantt in a 
Marathi work' called ""Pustika Mestaka" which according to Mr. 
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Raj*wade, the Maharashtra historian was composed during the reign of 
Rajiram Chatrapati (A. D. 1689-1700).' This inference is in keeping with 
Che dace of the MS of the »oik vi'i. Saba 1667-a. d. 1745. The MS was 
found ac Masur in che Sacara District of che Bombay Presidency. 
This work gives a list of crees Co be recorded by che village official in his 
beaks. In this list' I find a mention of Ail/Ira cree along with other trees 
of economic value Co government. If Rajawade's infetence about the date 
of che che work is correct we have reason to believe chac figs had come 
co be cultivated in che Deccan before say AD. 1690. Their economic 
value to government naturally led Co the Anjlra plant being included in 
the list of cultivated planes, which the village official was required to 
maintain possibly under the orders of the then government. If in 
northern India Raja Madanapala ruling on the bank of the Jumna in A. D. 
1374 refers to the properties of Anjlra in his Materia Mtdica called 
the Madanavinodanighanlu, we find in the Deccan a Marathi writer 
oft.A.D. 1690 recording the Anjlm plant among plants of economic 
value to government. Further reference! to the cultivation of the fit or 
Anjlra in Indian provinces need to be recorded from Indian Vernacular 
jources, if possible. In spite of the sweetness and delicious nature of the 
fruit the An/Jra had a very slow course in its cultivation on Indian nil, 
unlike tobacco, which within 50 years of its advent in India between A. D. 
1600 and 1650 was cultivated in the Deccan in abundance. In fact the 
Bijapur Sultans had a regular Tobacco Department with a special Officer 
in charge of it. As Antiochus was the king of Syria between B. C. 280 
and 261 the reputation of figs in Syria must have been sufficiently gteat 
to atttact the attention of his contemporary Bindusara, the then 
sovereign of India. The despatch of Syrian figs to India in the 3rd 
Century B. C. is in harmony with tbe references to figs in the Old 
Testament of the Bible (say between 330 to 160 B.C.). It would, therefore, 
be useful to investigate if any sculptures of the Indo-Greek period of 
Indian history contain any representation of tbe fig plant, its leaves or 
fruit : but, I leave this problem Co the studentsof Indian Archaeology 
and sculpture for tbe present. 



36. Some Notes on the History of Candana (Sandal) 

in general and of sveta-candana 

(white sandal) in particular— 

Between B.C. 500 and 900 A.D.' 

Yule and Burnell make (he following remarks on Sandal (.Candana) 
in their Hobson— Jobson (London, 1903. pp, 789-790) :— 

"Sandal, Sandle, Sanders, Sandal-wood — s. From Low Latin 

Sanr.il urn coming from the Arab. Sandal and (hat from Skt. C hand ana, 

The name properly belongs to the fragrant wood of the Santalum album 
L. Three woods bearing the name Santalum, WHITE, YELLOW and RED 
were in official use in the middle ages. But the name red Sandal-wcod 
or Red Sanders has been long applied, both in English and Indian 

the wood of which is inodorous but which is valued for various purposes 
in India (pillars turning etc.) and is exported as a dye-wood. According to 
Hanbury and FlQckiger this last was the Sanders so much used in the 
cookery of the middle ages for colouring sauces etc. In the opinion of 
those authorities it is doubtful whether the red sandal of the mediaval 
pharmacologists was a kind of the real odorous sandal-wood, or was a 
wood of Pteroc. Santal. It is possible that sometimes the one and 
sometimes the other was meant. For on the one hand, even in modern 
times o-e find Millburn (see below) speaking of the three colours of the 
real sandal-wood ; and on the other hand we find Matthioli in the 16th 
century speaking of the red sandal as inodorous. 

It has been a question bow the Pterocarpus santalina came to be 
called sandal-wood at all. We may suggest as a possible origin of this, 
the fact that its powder "mixed with oil is used for bathing and purifying 
the skin." (Drurys. v.), much as the true sandal-wood powder also is 
used in the East." 

The following usages of "Sandal" are neit recorded in the Hobson- - 
Jobson :— 

c. A.D. 545 — "Sandalwood" {Cosmos in Cathay etc.) 

A.0. 12» —"Sandal" (Marco Polo. Geog. Text cb. exci). 

t A.D. 1390—" colour it with Saunders" (Wright, Domestic 

Manner!, etc. 350). 

A.D. 1554 - "SantaV (Afatfhiofi— old Fr. version— li». i. ch. lix). 

• Hi* Iiuto* Anf jfMry, Vol. VIA (11M«, pp. 197.181. 
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A.D. 1563— "Sandal grows about Timor which produces (he largest 
quantity and it is called Chundana and by this name it is known in all the 
regions about Malaca, and the Arabs being those who carried on the 
trade of those parts, corrupted the word and called it Sandal. Every Moor 
whatever his nation calls it thus " (Gratia, fol. 185 v.). 

A.D. 1984 — "Sandals" from Cochin and Malacca (Wm. Barret in 
Hakl. ii. 412). 

A.D. 1613 — "Sandal trade" (.Bocarro, Decada, 723). 

A.D. 1615 — "Sanders-wood" <Samjf.ury. i. 380). 

A.D. 1813 — "Sandal" (red, yellow and white shades of the same 
colour. MiJburn.i, 291). 

A.D. 1825 — "Red Saunders" (from Coromandcl coast imported to 
England for dying) — (Aliffcum, ed. 1825, p. 249). 

The foregoing chronology for Sandal from foreign source) clearly 
shows the reputation of Candana among foreigners for about 1500 years. 
I may add to the above references the following remarks of Nairne (285 of 
Flowering Plants of Western India, 1894) :— 

S ant alum album — 

" habitat from Poona southwards, elsewhere planted. The 

Abbe Raynal describes it under the unromantic name of the Sanders tree. 
Some authorities consider that the algum or almug tree 11 Kings X. 11 ; 
2Chron. ii. 8 etc.) was the Sandal (Dictionary of the Bible) but Hooker 
thinks it was probably either Pterocarpui Santalimas, or Bombay 
blackwood (.Teachers' Bible). The ancient Hindoos had no liking for the 
tree.' Sir M. Williams quotes from the "HitopadeSa" : "The root is 
infested by serpents, the blossoms by bees, the branches by monkeys, the 
summit by bears. In short there is not a part of the Sandal tree that is 
not occupied by the vilest impurities," 

indana* in its cultural perspective can be 
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known to ancient Indians and their products used in the domestic and 
court life of out ancestors through successive centuries of Indian 
civilization. With a view to facilitating such a study I note below a few 
references which will indicate the landmarks in the history of the candana 
plant in India ; — 

(1) In the list of Vedic Plants recorded by Dr. G. P. Majumdat 
IB. C. Law Volume. I. 1945, pp. 645-668) no reference to candana is found, 
though he records some other fragrant plants Yike—Auhsagandhl (A. V. 
iv, 37, 3) mentioned along with GuSSuXu and Natad\: Kusfha (A. V. v, 
4etc);Ptla (A. V. iv, 37,3: Promundonl IKaut. Sutra, viii. 17 etc.) a 
sweet-scented plant, etc. 

(2) The word candana is found in the following Upanisads :— 

(i) Vasudeva Upanisad, (ii) Goplcandana Upa. and (iii) Rama- 
PurvatClpan], (see Jacob's Concordance, Bombay, 1891. p. 352). 
The references recorded by Jacob do not mention any vatiety of candana 
assucb, The Vasudeva Upa. mentions hunkuma along with candana. 
The Bhagavadglla contains no reference to candana (see BhaiavadaitO 
Word-Index by P. C. Diwanji, Bombay 1946). 

(3) The Arthalastra of Kautilya contains detailed observations 
•bout candana in Ch. XI of Book II (p. 79 of Eng. Trans, by Shama 
Saatry, 1929) .— 

"(As to) candana (sandal) : 

Slcana is red and smells like the earth* : GoSlrsaka is dark-red and 
imellslike fiib : Horicandano is of the colour of the feathers of a parrot 
and smells like tamarind or imngo fruit ; likewise TOrnasa* : Gr&meruka 
iared or dark-red and smells like the urine of a goat ; Daivasabheya is red 
and smells like a lotus flower, likewise Aupaba (Japaha), -JonHaha' 
and Taurupa' are red or dark-red and soft ; Msleyaha' is reddish white ; 
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Kucandanais as black as Agaru (resin of the aloe) or red or dark-red and 
very rough ; Kfllajxjruatfl&a is of pleasant appearance ; KoSakarava— 
vataha (that which is the product oi that mountain which is oi the shape 
of a bud) is black or variegated black : Sttodaklya is black and soft and 
smells like a lotus (lower : Nagaparvalaka (that which is the product oi 
Nlga mountain) is rough and is possessed oi the colour oi Saival.i 
(Vallisneria); and Stkala is brown.' 

Light, soft, moist, (alyana. not dry), as greasy as ghee, oi pleasant 
smell, adhesive to the skin, oi mild smell, retentive oi colour and smell. 
tolerent oi heat, absorptive oi heat, and comfortable to the skin,— these 
are the characteristics oi Sandal (Candana)." 

We may here note that in the above elaborate and minute account 
oi candana and its varieties given in the ArthaSastra there is no reference 
to the white sandal (Sveta-candana) which we get in some late work:. 
The colours oi candana varieties mentioned by Kaufilya ate red. dark- 
red, black, colour oi the leathers oi a parrot, colour oilaivala. and reddish 
white, but not pure white. 

Be" which associates 
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"Ariparicay.idflvajiVi samtatagamanadanldaro bhavati I 
molaye bhillapurandlirl cundanalarii-kaslhamindlianaifi kurute II" 
Ir, connection with the above association of candana with the Malaya 
mountain I have to state that we have the following testimony for it from 
n Chinese source of the 7(h century A.D. • — 

Shaman Hwui Li. the pupil of Hiuen-Tiiane (ad. 645) describes 
in his Life of Hiuert-T'iang (TrObner, 1911. p. 140) the Sandal and 
Camphor' trees in the country of Maleiata bordering on the sea-coast as 

follows !— 

"To the South of this Kingdom bordering on the sea is Malayagiri. 
with its precipices and ravines, towering upwards and lying deep. Here 
is found the WHITE sandal-scented tree, the Chandaneva tree. This 
tree is like the white poplar. Its substance being of a cold nature man; 
kinds of SNAKES frequent the trees during summer but in the winter 
theyconceal themselves in the ground. Thus this kind of sandal tree is 
distinguished. 

II the above description of the while candana tree growing on the 
Malayagiri is true to facts we have in it reliable evidence of a foreign 
source regarding the production of while candana tree on Indian soil 
in the 7th century A.D. The question now arises : Was the white 
candana known to Indians earlier than c. A.D. 300 7 If this white variety 
of candana had been known to Kaucilya he would not have failed to refer 
to it in his elaborate account of the candana varieties, red, black, greenish, 



(5) C. V. Vaidya in his Et>i«/ndia (Bombay, 1933, p. 139) records a 
description of Yudhinhira's daily life as given in Chap. 82 of the Drona- 
parvanol the Mahahharata. This description contains a reference to 
sandal-scented water and red sandal wood as will be seen from the 
following eitract : — 

"Yudhistbira rose in the morning and having performed the necessary 
duties went n tbe bath-room. One hundred and eight bath i 
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bathed him with sandal-. teen ted water poured out of golden pots alter 
having rubbed him with medicinal preparations. He then wound about 
his head a swan-white turban in order to drain off the wetness of his head. 
Besmeared 10 with red sandal mood and putting on newly washed clothes 
and a garland he sat for some time doing his Java facing the east and 
with his hands clasped in adoration." 

Reference is made in the above passage to the red sandal wood used 
for besmearing the bod;. I would like to know from scholar! who have 
made an intensive stud; of the Mahabharata if the; have noticed in this 
Epic an; references to the white sandal Uvula candana). 

(6) In the Kuftantmata of Damodura Gupta of Kashmir (e. A.o. 
756-786) edited b; T. M. Tripathi, Bombay, 1924. we find the following 

Verse 102 — Coridanapankah paiikeruhanlrahSraghanasaram" 
(Cionai ("im — camphor!. 

Verse 607 — "GhanasHra-kunkuma-condana-dhapadi" 
It is not clear from the above references whether the sandal referred to 
as candana was white or red. 

(7) The AmarahoSa (Knnja II. Chap. 6— manujja-varga) mentions 
camphor or karpara in the following line .— 

"Atha karpnramastri;Sm I 
ghanasara candra'amjnah sitabhro himavaluka II 130 II" 
and then mentions the s;non;ms of candana as also its varieties as 
follows : — 

"Gandhasaro malayajo bhadrairIcandano'stri;am I " " 
The Amarakota further records the varieties of candana as follows : — 

"Tailapartiika SoStrse haricandanamaitiijim II 131 II" 
BhanujI Dlksita explains — 

"Tailed I tilaparne vrksabhede jits I 

"Tailaparnl mala;aje irlvase sihlake'pi ca" iti Medini I gob 



no3r I .L>Jh''-Kar.. /!«™ , ) , XU (17). 
lujl Dlk.iLi (c. A.D. 16(0) HpUlDi Ibi 
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Slrjamiva I -tailaparijagoiirwu iikarflvasya ici sv3ml (-> Kslrasvanil 

c. A.D. 1050} | harerindrasya candanam I hari kapilavarnam 

candanam I 'Haricandanatoasttl sySttridaianiim mablruhe | 

napuriiukam tu gollrst jyotsna kunkumayorapi' iti Medini II 1 II 

candanaviiesaplfm pfthak pfthak II" 

Among the four synonyms of sandal mentioned by Amara the synonym 

malayaja (product oi the Malaya mountain) may indicate the while 

sandal in view of the testimony ol Shaman Li about white candana trees 

flowing on Malayagiri" recorded in the Life of Hiucn-Tsiang pointed by 

me already. 

The Amarakota also records 5 synonyms of red sandal : — 

"Tilaparrjl tu pattrfingam ranjanaro raktacandanam I kucandanam ca." 

The only variety of candana which can be identified with while 

undo! appears to be the malayaja mentioned by the Amarakota. We 

must, therefore, hunt up the antiquity" of this term or its synonyms in 

Sanskrit lirerature and allied sources prior to say A.D. 500. 

(8) The medical glossary called the Dfianvantari Nigliatifu supposed 
to be earlier than the Amarahola refers to white sandal (Ivela-candana) 
in the following verse quoted by K. M. Vaidya in his AftaAgahfdayakota, 
1936. p. 214) :- 

"Candanam gandhasSram ca mabarham Svetacandanam I 
bhadr.iSrlstu malayajam goslrsarn tilaparpikam II 
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In this verse the several names (nam&ni) of sandal are mentioned. 
While the teim malayaja indicates the topography of the region where 
sandal was produced, the term Ivetacandana indicates its colour. It is 
possible to identify malayaja with iretacandana in view of Shaman Li's 

(9) Aparrirka (c. A.D. 1100) in his commentary on the Y&jilavalkya 
Smrti < ed - in Anandashram Sans. Series, Poona, 1903, Vol. 1, p. 483). 
Chap. I — Srnddhavraharima. quotes the following verse from Brahma- 
Parana which distinctly mentions tvetacandana (white sandal) :— 
"sve tacundanakarpura-kumkumnni ca I 
vilepanartharii dadylttu yadvlnyatpitrvallabham ll" 
[t would appear from this reference that the white sandal had become 
current in India long prior to A.D. 1100. 

(10) In the Bhavavrakala of BhavamiSra (c, A.D. 1550) dhavala- 
candana (white sandal) is referred to in the following line :— 

"curQalehHsavasnehah sldhya dhavalacandanaib" 

(See p. 214 of Astangahrdayako!a by K. M. Vaidya). 

(11) In the Rajanighanfu of Narahari (c. A.D. 14%) two varieties of 
Svetacandana viz. veffa and suhvafti are mentioned. We are further 
inlormed that the hills near the Malaya mountain produce candana called 
Villa :— 

"Candanam dvividham proktam vettasukvadisamjriakam I 
vetlarh tu satdravicchedam svayam suskam tu sukvadi H 
malayadrisamlvasthab. paruatah vetlaiaihiHabah I 
rajjatam candanam yattu ve|jov.icyam kvacinmate II " 
(see p. 214 of A. Mr. Kofa by K. M. Vaidya). 

(12) Vangasena (.between c. A D. 900 and 1100) is quoted by Memadri 
(c. A.D. 1260) in his commentary on the Asfantahfdaya (Cikitsa Sthana. 
Chap.2-p. 582 of Paradkar Shastri edition. Bombay, 1939). In this Long 
extract we find references to candana, rahtac andana (red sandal) and 
sitacandana (white sandal) in tbe treatment of raktavilta (leprosy). 
Shri Bappalal G. Vaidya in his Nighavlu Adarta (Part II, Broach, 1928, p. 
346) quotes the following line from Vangasena which refers to Sveta- 
candana (white sandal) :— 

"Jiiefacanadtinltalkena hilamocSbhavaro rasam I pibanmasarikaiambhe ... II" 
(13) Cakrapanidatta (c. A.D. 1060) mentions "dhavalacandana" in 
explaining the term agryacandana used by Caraka in the following line 
in vimanasthana, eh. 6. (p. 256 of Carakasaiahiia) N. S. Press. Bombay, 
1941) :- 

Coroha : — ... ksane k$ape ajryacondnnapriyarigu ... anugataisca 
voiibhib abhiproksapam .,. ." 
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Cahrapirii : — agryacandanarii dhavalacandanam" 
I cannot uy how far Cakrapaoidatta is correct historically in equatinf 
agrya ibts^candana oi Caraha with dhava'a candana {white sandal) 
known to him. 

(14) taraitgadharaSaThhtta. a medical work assigned to the 14th 
century A.D. (between A D. 1300 and 1400) mentions "tagaracandana" in 
its recipe for latavarllaila in the following line !— 

"sallvarl devadsru ruarhsl tataraeandanam." 

[ Verse 710 of Khav4a II, Ch. 9 of the Edition (Poona. 1917J by P. L. 
Vaidya and Y. G. Dikshit.] 

The term " ta ga ra can dan a" is translated in Marathi as "p a *dkra 
candana" {White Sandal). 

(15) Mammau (c. A.D. 1100) in his KavyaprakaSa, Ullasa X (p. 780 
of the Edition of 1917 with Jhalkikar's commentary) quotes the following 

''Mai ayajai asaviliptatanavo navahsralatSvibhDsitnh 
sitataradantapattrakrtavaktraruco rucir3mal5rhsuksh I 
saiabhrti vitatadhSmni drtavafavflli dharamavibhSvytam gatlb 
priyavasatim prayBnti sukhameva nirastabhiyo' bhisBrikah II 557 II" 
In this verse women proceeding to meet their lovers on a moon-lit night 
aredescribed. Being clad in white from top to toe they are fearless of 
being detected owing to their whiteness being completely merged in the 

with the pastesof jandai:(mala>-flia) are all white. Hence there is no 
contrast of colour; which can mark them out on a moon-lit landscape. 

It is clear from the above verse that the colour of sandal paste used 
by these women was quite white, consequently the term malayaja (sandal 
fromthe Malaya mountain) used in the above verse definitely means 
white sandal or ivctacandana or dhavalacandana. Pandit Jhalkikar in 
bis commentary points out that the above verse "malayaja etc.'' has been 
quoted by VamanaCc. A.D. 800) in his Kavyalc.rhharasutravrtti (Chap. 3 
of Adhibarava IV). In view of this evidence we are warranted in 
concluding that the sandal known as malayaja about A.D. S0O was 
definitely of white colour and that it came from the Malaya mountain. 
This evidence confirms the statement of Shaman Li that the sandal tree 
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( rowing on the Malayagiri was white sandal. Shaman Li's evidence is 
about 150 years earlier than Vamana's 
(torn India in 645 A D. Shaman Li wr 
a supplement to his guru's Record. 

(16) Hemacandra (A D. 1088-1172) in his lexicon A !>n id nana c in la- 
mam' UU — Mariyalninda. verse 302) describes a cosmetic called ya&ja- 
kardama prepared by mixing up barpara, aguru. babhola, bastUrl and 
candana. In his commentary he quotes Dhanvantari in support of this 
recipe as follows ; — 

" Dhanvantari stu — 

"Kunkumagurukasturl karporam candanam tatha I 
mahasugandhimityuktam niimato yaksakardamah ll" 
He then gives the varieties of candana and explains them as follows : 
U) Srlkhandam-iriya khandayati. 

(2) Robanadruma- rohanScalasya drumab. 

(3) Malay aja— malaySdrerjatab. 

(4) Candana-candyate hlsdyate anena. 

(5) Bhadrairl. 

(6) PhalakI 

(7) Haricandana — hareb indrasya candanam or harikapilam va 
tacca ati si tarn pltam ca ahuh. 

(8) Tailaparnika— tailaparno girib akarab asya. 

(9) Goilrsa giribhavatvat goilr sab- 
He mentions the red sandal and its names :— 

(1) Patraiiga, (2) raktacandana, (3) kucandana, (4) timrasara, 
(5) raPijana. (6) tilaparnika. 
Manyof the names in the above list are found in the AmarahoSa (between 
n.D. 500 and BOO) including the malayaja. which I presume is white 
sandal (tantalum album L) in view of the evidence of Shaman Li (c. 650) 
and Vamana (c. A.D. BOO) already recorded by me. 

(17) The Karandavyaha, an early Sanskrit Buddhist-teit (Calcutta 
Edition) contains the following references to sandal (candana) :— 

Page 56 — "Vividhani candana-karpara-kastOnksdr.ni dharayati 1" 
Page 60 — "Div/iib ca aguru-drumavrksab sugandhab candanavcfcsib ' 

(18) The Bhela SamhiUl. one of the earliest medical texts like 
Carahasatnhita, contains many references to candana. I note some of them 
from the Calcutta Edition, 1921 (ed. by Asutosh Mookerjee) :— 

Page 2—"candanasya ca yat saram badaratkhadirasyi ca." 
Page 7— Syamakagurucandanam." 
Page 114 — "yascandanamivabhati." 
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Page 123 — Mahupadmataila (Recipe). 

— "darbhavetaiamolani candanam madhukaml.bala." 
Page 174 —"Candanam nllamutpalam." 
Pact 205 -Molakataila (Recipe). 

— "vacs cagurucandanam." 
Page 206 -Rasnataila (Recipe). 

— "Candanam paripelavam. 
Page 214 — Udumbaradilepa (Recipe). 

— "madhukam candanam tilah" 
Page 217 — "Rafclacondanadigdhartgah (kKnrnli). 
Page 251 -"Candnnaiica sapadmakaih" 
Page 264 —"Candanam padmakam caiva." 
Page 267— DraksB madhukacandanai(i." 
The above references clear]; show how candana had become a recognised 
item of the materia mtdica of the time of the Bhtla Samhita. It u-as 
freely used in the preparation of some medical oils like rasnalaila, 
mahapadmataila. mOlahataila ttc. These references, however, do not give 
us any idea about the species of candana used for these preparations. 

(19) Another earl; medical compendium viz. tbe Kalyapasamhita 
(ed. by Rfljaguru Hemaraja of Nepal, N. S. Press, Bombay, 1938) contains 
rences to candana as willbe seen from tbe extracts noted 

Page 73 — (Baiagrafcaciftilu'la) 

— "t Situ pa tram naladam tatha candanasarit'a 

Page 133 —(Chapter on dhQpakalpa)" —Recipe for varuna dhupa. 



15. T*ii* chepler i» imporUnt as ii glvta recipe (or (he following dhapas 
rarrcat itoni 2000 rai' e£0 : — KnuiDflndlinpa . raMits'uriilhnpi. npr.ryidapa. I 
dbupi. nb^t>hni<jhnr>. ulleniedMlpa iHriAcldhapm, mohidhCpi. v.lrutudhnp 
badhDpt. r.BQdalidhnpn. aiaidbHpe.3' rldbllpa.erahaghnldbllpl. ponyadbapl. 5 
brlbiudhDp*. pialidbtipi. liddhlnheaadhQpi. en'j[u]bnpa. RtQldhUpa. 6* 
elbidbopa.eie. Tbe lai refer* lolaiiy kiadiof dhapat (p. 133) : — 

Tbaedha^ai or different tiodiof ieeeaic wore oied noi oalf for medical purpc 



"Aiainvi dbUpayilu, brahma ul dhDpayai"- 
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— "Srottara SrWestakS. ra Isksipadmaka-candanam II 

sadevadaru surasarh Sslajari) ceti yojayet I 
dhnpo'yam varufc nama grlsmakale praiasyate." 
Page 280 - (Sutikopakraroartlya-adhyaya). 

— "ilrivs candanoSlradrsksSpadmakasidhitSm I" 
-."candanasya ca kalkena siddharil sarpirjvarspaham II 124 II 
Candanadyena siddhara patolidyena va ghrtam I payayet..." 
Page 283 — "kalkena sarivH fuqthl lodhradadima-candanaifi." 
Page 290 - (kukkupacikitsita) 

Page 297 — (VisarpacikitsS) 

— "Guduclm madhukara caiva candanart ceti (at pibet" 

— "USIram candanart caiva sSdvalara Sarikhamutpalam" 
— "Hrlberaifi candanoilrath etc." 

— "VidScIrii candano&Uzm tathfl candanasarivam" 

— "Pacolanimbamustanarii candanoilrayorapi" 
Page 298 — "Tallsam...-. candanadvayam." 

— "Malanicandanoslram ." 

"Kalkaib-.candananart vipScitam." 

Page 304 -(Pittacarmadala cikitsita)-ca f madala is a kind of leprosy 



— "sukla candanai* 


;anjana...." 


— "yasttmadhuka-cai 


idanakalko vt 


"candana-bhadrar 


nusta...". 


— *'condanoSltakalkc 


i v3." 


— ■'candanoksira kikolt..." 


Page 313 — (Sothacikitsita). 




— "abhays...madhuc 


andanaib." 


Page 316 — "ubhe haridre... 


yast,Imadhoka< 


Page 317— "Snlacikitsa). 




— "...5ayysra...cand< 


inambuprasikt 



Page 324 - "(AstajvacacikitsB). 

— "candanagurubilhlka ...". 

— "sacandanayavoilra...". 

Page 60 — "raktapuspambaradhars rafclocandanarosita." 
Pags 105 - (Dhatdcikitsita). 

— "tvakpatrarh candaneSIram." 

The extracts show how candana was prescribed against several diseases in 
ancient India but unfortunately they do not reveal what particular speciei 
oivariety is meant by the teem candana used in them. The rahla- 
candana is of course different from candana. On page 298 the expression 
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"candanadvayam" is used but it is difficult to My whether it meant 
(1) candana and (2) raktacandana or two varieties of candana itself. 

(30) Principal Bappalal G. Vaidya in his Nighantu Adarla 
(Broach. 1928, Part II. p. 345) records the following references to candana 
from the Caraka-Sarithita : — 

(i) Raktapitte — "candanatulyabhagikab" (Ciki. cb. 4). 

(ii) RaktlrlasBm snigdharaktasarhgraharje — 

— " sanagarasacandanaraiaica ll" (Ciki. eh. 9). 

(iii) Hikkayarti — "nivayeccandanani v3pi" (Ciki. ch. 21). 

(iv| Vamane — "DhatrlrasenoItamacandanarA va" (Ciki. ch. 23). 

(v) Rakiatislre - "candanarttandulambhasa" (Ciki. ch. 10) 
References from the SuSruta Sariihita recorded by Vaidya are : — 
(i) Pradare-"candonakvSthameva vfi (i.irlra ch. 2). 
(ii) Sukraroehe - "Ukubhacandanakasiyarh va (Ciki. ch. 11) 

(iii) Manjisthamehe — "manjistbScondanakasayam" (Ciki. ch. 11). 

These references to candana do not give us any particulars about 
the enact variety of candana wbich was used in medical practice 2000 
years ago. Tbe terms "uttamacandana" used by Caraka in Chikitsa, 
Clap. 23 corresponds to tbe term "ugracandana" used by Caraka in 
Vimana' Chap. 6. Dallana explains this term as "dhavalacandna" or white 
sandal. 

(21) Patanjali (e. 150 B.C.) in his Vyabarava MahabhOfya 
comments on tbe sQtra of Panini (2.2.8) — "Tatsthaiica gunaib ■■ 2 II " as 
follows : — 

" Sastblgunaib saahl samasyate iti vaktavyarh I brahmanavarnab 
candanagandhab pa(ahaiabdab nadlghosab" (see page 413 of Kielhoin's 
Edition. Vol. I. Bombay, 1692). It is clear from this reference that a 
scented tariety of candana was current in India about ISO B.C. as the 
term ''candanagandha" (odour of sandal) indicates. This reference is in 
harmony with tbe references to candana in the early medical uibhitSs of 
Car aba. SuSruta, Bhtla and KaSyapa recorded by me already. 

(22) In the Word-Index to Patini-Sutra Pafha and ParitiftaS 
(B.O.R. Institute, Poona. 1935) the following references to candana are 
noted from lintfanuiaiano and ganapafha only ;— 

(i) gatyapatha (pp. 384 and 703) — "candana 217, 5." 

(ii) la\gOnutasana — "candana 76". 

Tbe Index does not record any references to candana in the Katy&yo- 
ruaarnka. AlfadhyOyl, DhMupafha. SnhalayanasadhitaSabdab and 
Phifiaira. 
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(23) No reference* to candana ace found in the Rgveda, Atharava- 
riia, Yajurveda and Samaveda. I have consulted the Indices to these 
taut but tailed to find any references to candana in them. 

(24) I hnve already pointed out some reference* to candana in the 
Mahabfiarala. I note below a few references to candanofromthe Ramayann 
(ed. with MaraChi Trans, by S. D. Satavalekar. Aundb) Ayodhsiksnda 
(1942) — 

Page 21 — "Antabpurasya dvnrani sarvasya nagarasya ca II 13 II 
Candanasragbbirarcyantaifi dbapaisca ghiarjaharibhib" 

(Ayo. 313). 
Page 120 — "Var&barudbirSbheoa sueina ca sugandhinS I 

Anuliptarh parardhyena candanena pararbtapsni II" 

(A. Sa. 169). 
Here Che candana paste used for besmearing the body is stated 
to be of the colour oE the blood of a boar and highly scented. 

Page 105 — "Candanagurudbupaiiea sarvatah pa rid ha pi tarn ll 23 II 

tarn purlrb samatikramya ..." (A. Sa. 14"28). 

Page 127 — "Rsjamargam yayau Ramo madbyenaguru-dhnpitam II 3 II 

Cdndanflnfltfl ca mukhyiinamaguronam ca sariieayaib" 

s (A. Sa. 17>4>. 

Page 128 — "Dadarsa tarh rajapatbam divi devapatiryathi II 6 II 

dadhyksata-havirlajaidhapairagurucandanaib" 

(A. Sa. 171'6-7). 
Ayodhylklnda (uttarirdhal 1942 — 

Page 57 - "Han candana"sampTkumudakairi" (A. Sa. 658). 
88 ... "CandonagurusarhprktadbapasammQicbito' malab I 

pravati pavanab ... II 29 II" (A. Sa. 71"29). 
Page 231 — "Candanena maharhens yasyartgamupasevitam" 

(A. Sa. 100'35). 
Page 311 — "CandnnagurugandhBJca na pravati sam antatab ll 20 II" 
(A. Sa. 115'2:). 
— "Cdnddnagurugandhariiica maharbirtdca vanasrajab II 2211" 
(A. Sa. 115"22). 
The few references to candana in the Kdmdyana collected above show 



16. Thi S'lrHll Kocj (cd. K. C, OU. Foou, 151ft) ol abml X.I 
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how it was used as a perfume in social and domestic life of people living 
in ihe city as also at the royal court. These references also are not very 
helpful in our inquiry about the species of candana used for several 
Purposes such as perfuming water, burning as incense, perpaiing paste for 
besmearing the body etc. 

(25) In the Manasollasa (c. A.n. 1130) of the Calukya King 
Someivara (G. O. Series, Baroda, Vol. II. 1939. pp 85-67) there is a 
section called the vilepanabhoga on the King's use of cosmetics and 
unguents etc. such as (1) yabfabardama, sandhyztepa, puthlliAtafandha, 
etc. The sandhyahpa is meant for the removal of the odours of body 
sweat. The root of the candana tree to be used for this paste is described 
in detail as follow) :- 

"Candanasya tarormulam granthikotaka Cra) karparam II 984 II 
gandhotka(arh himasparsarh varislhamtannirapitam I 
yacchedadraktatarh dhatte gharse pltatvameva ca II 985 II 
Sose SubhratvamaySti svlde tiktarasarh bhavet l" 
The sandal root described above is extremely scented and cool to tbe 
toucb as ice; when cut it appears red , when it is rubbed (on a stone) it 
atsiimesy elf ov colour, but when it is dried up it becomes white.— la this 
a description of the root of the white sandal (santalum album) ? 

(26) The poet Bana (C. A. I). 630) refers to matayaja in his 
Kadamban (page 316 of uttarabhaga — B. S. Series) in the following 
line ;- 

"Malaya jajallidrapadminlpattrSstaranena." 
This line mentions "a bed of lotus leaves wet with sandal (malayaja)- 
water". Possibly malayaja means here the white sandal. 1 may note here 
some more references to candana from the UuarabhaHa of Kadambarl : — 
Page 241 — "KarprJiaksodamis'iacandanaparikapinda." 
Page 248 — "H atic an dana rasa care 3m." 
Page 251 — "SarasabaricandanapartkacchaCachQrarjena"' 
Page 253 — "Lalataphalakena candanalekbikam." 
Page 255 — "Caudanaparimala iva" : "sarasaharicandana." 
Page 256 — 'Bhujanglva asahyasarhtSpalihgitacandand." 
Page 269 — "POrvadigvadhDvadanacandanatitake." 
Page 269 — "Limpadbbiriva sindracandanadravena yamin\m" 

(candrapadaib). 
Page 281 — "Toranabaddhacandanamalam " 
Page 283 — (Description of jalamanjapa). 

— "KarpDrapatavaubaricandana" ; "candanflngarHflam." 
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Page 299 — Haricondanacarcl." 
These and oth c r references to candana in E 
varied use of candaia in the 7th century A. 

(27) Db.».pil. in hi. l.,kon PaW«*„.„ 
mentions Ma[ayarunart candanflrt' (vide (olio 4. AiS jy l D ' 973) 

The term "Matayaruka" is identical with "mafayaja," which °' lB72 " 73 '- 
my view is white sandal growing on trie Malaya " mountai r ding [0 

(23) Th« [MM DWMtl N"*.!^, ,. „ 
Govind Das) records the following usages of candana. v r "ar 

Malaya — Snkhanda < — JlvajTvSbhigamasatra. 3 ) « ^ 
Malayabhava — CandanaCGaudavafco — Between a d yya " a ' 
Malayaruha - Candana ( Surasundancaria, 1, 28 - c '^ 

Candanak3;tha (Paialacclnamamala — [ a.d. gj-n ' ' 
<29> P.ra*«ni*lr« ( c . ».D. 500) in hi, B^aUto ,„„, ,„ 
candana and Malaya ( Alalayuia ) in the following eitracts ha t u 
At ha lye's edition of Brhat sarhhita with Marathi TransUrinn (a . ' ■ 
Jaganmitra Pie*, 1673) : <■«".„„, 

chapter on cosmetics CNo. 78 — gandbayukti) 
verse 7 — "Kusthenotpalabandhikah samalayah PQrvobh aV ecCam. 

verse 8 — "Mafayapriyarigubhsgau gandho dhupyo gudanakbena" 

verse 9 — " Turu;kanakhacandanaifr pintiah" 

verse 14 — "KarpQracoramalayaib" 

verse 24 — " mala ya nakhasrlkakudurukab" 

verse 30 — "candanaturujkabbagau " 

It is clear from tbese references that candana and Malaya i.e. the sandal 
growing on the Malaya" mountain were used in Indian cosmetics in 
Vatahamihira's time. Possibly VarShamihira distinguishes malaya( —white 
sandal) from candana in general. 

Candana was also used for making furniture. In Chap. 79 (Sayyisana- 
laksaga) of the Brhatsarhhita the use of candana as timber is prescribed 



Ths WntojWuIrota Sranyaio Parvo. - 
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in the following fit raits for preparing beds and testa [Sayatia end Asane) : . 

nni 2— 'A»nadyin<fana-»ndani " 

KIV 12 — "ConJanamaJ-o riOutfnno " 

verse 18 — "Aroba-syandana-eoni/oMai'rfcjflpfl'n" 
InCAflp. 16 {C.nd-.n«) we are told that tbe planet BK.fiu or Sukia 
(Venus) governs materials like grababhaktaTab etc (.vent SO — "]«;. 
pbalifaruvacEpippaljaicutiddntiiA ca bbrfiob"). 

(30) In tbe Sanskrit Buddhist test AVyamorVu^rlmBiiisfliBa. Trivan- 
drumSans. Series. 1920) rbcro aie man? references to candana. According 
to Winrerniti this work was translated into Chinese between A.D. 980 and 
JOT and into Tibetan in the 11th century (p. 397 of Vol.11 of History 
of Indian Literature. Calcutta). According to Marcelle (ibid p. 635) (his 
work belongs to the 2nd century A.D. Whatever be the exact date ol 
tie work are must take it to be ptior toe. A.D. 900 in view of its Cbinele 
translation between A.D. 980 and 1000 referred to by Winterniti. The 
Trinndru m edrion of this text contains the following references to condona 
tr.dSveta-Car.dana (white sandal) :— 

Page 13 — "Gandhamldanab simantsyatana-aacnantaprabha-cijndijna 
etc." (Here "candana is tbe name of Pratyrhabuddha in 
the mahaparfanmandala) 
Page 27 — "Saptsbbimaniritarn eandanodabarn" (Sandal-water) 

— "dhOpa man crab 13 candanarh barpumrn kurikuruaih cailtl- 
krtya dhOpatti dSpayet" 

— "karpura eandanakut\kumaifi"(''gandhamantrah. catra 
bbavati namab sarvaboddhanltn' etc.) 

Page 37 — "Paftcagavyasammisntena ca n d an a fca r pflro 6 urtiti mods ken a" 

Page 38 — "c-andana-karpDra-kunkumavyamiiTakerja svetaxugandha- 

puspaib" etc. 
Page 47— Abutlnarh karpDra-kunfcuma eandanamiSTattamafiasahasr- 
art jubuyat" 

Page 48 — "Tatbagatakule eandanani Sasyate" 

Page 49 — 'Sugandbacandonfl-kunkumabhyaktena pafetia mandalatb 

pnTtftukanliD mukbaib vestayitva" etc. 
Page SO - "CuWarukuAkumabbyim bartau niraksayitvB" 
Page 52 — "Caninru-kuhkumodakena abhyasiHcet" 

Page % — "Svetatondaiiarh kuAkumodakaifi Iveiacandanakunku- 

makarpBratn ca eklkrtya. " 

Page 57 — "ipiaQyUgau muttbajii vs kufikuinacdnddnddibbib I" 
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Pale 58 — "jvetocandanakufikuniHbbvamanyatarena anulopifigarh 

fearparavasitavadanarii'* 
Page GO — "£tiecacandanaliptahgab haitau uddhrtya Silpinab < " 
Page 61 — "Tatpafatfi kaipDrakufikumacoiidanddibhiraAgarb 

vaaajitavyarh" 
Page 74 — "Candanak iMfeumakarpacam ca eklkrrya" 
Page B4 — ''iiFeWcandanakunkuml^hyaktanamkliadirakSsthaibagoirh 

prajvalya" 
Page 86 — ''Nagakesarakifijaikabutinarn i vr I at an d*ia-k a r par arrSm- 

Page 87 — "NagakefaracOrMfOnt JvetacondonaVarparavTliDitrSoarh" 
— The sadhaka is to perform the homa at different places 
among which we lind toe Malaya mountain : — 
"Sahye .Malays caiva arbude gandhamadane I trknte 
parvataraii. smiii 8 3d hay et kaimamuttamam I " 
Page 90 — "(Silrdsvetcandanakuhkuinarb va karpnradibbivyatimiiray- 
itv**' 

Page 107 — "Karnik jrapujpanam lu b lac a ndan a miArSnaru sarasa- 

bstiLni juhuyHt" 
Page 111 - Candajiab. gandhamadanab. ketuh. suketub, sitaketu- 

r/stoparinemiica' 1 (8 pratyehabuddhas') 
Page 121 — "Praia stairvaroakaiscs pi Svetacandanakufikumaib I praip- 

ilsa yatnato taamat 

Page 137 — "SvetaeanttanakoTpBTatn kunkumara miirapajicab | " 

Page 138 — " juhuyatkuflkumacanddBam" 

— "(uetapadmSin samSbrtya fvttacandanaat tji futlm 
Page 139 — ' NagakeaarakarpOrarb candanartkuokumarh sanjam | " 
Page 144 — "^KeiacandanakarpQrakufikumacca vidhlrate" 
Page 145 — "^veiacandanakarparakurikumam ca eklkttja" 
The wealth o( references to the 3 vera candana ot SuWj candana (white 
sandal) in the Aryamafiju!ri-malahatj>a pointed out in the above extracts 
clearly proves that this while variety of sandal had an honoured place, 
along with fcarpnra" and Kutthuma (camphor and saffron), in Buddhist 
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ritual and oorship long prior to ».D. 900. The KaratfdavyUha, as already 
pointed out by me refers to candana on]; but does not mention the Svtta~ 
candana. In ray cursor; perusal of the AryarnaHjuMmttlabalpa I could 
not trace an; reference to the malayaja sandal though this teit refers 
to the Malaya mountain along with Sahya and other mountains. 

(31) In the Saundarananda of Atvaghosa (.2nd century A.D.) edited 
b; E. H. Johnston. Lahore. 1948. I find the following references to 
canadana and Lohitacandana : — 

Page 19 — "Niicitamatirasi cnndaimyoma jagama duhkliasukhavosca 

Page 27 — "Tatstanodvartitacandansb/iyamukto bhujsbhyarii na tu 
mlnascna" 

Page 136 — "Praverito lohitac and aniVta haimo mahastambha ivavab- 
biM" 

(32) Vstsyayana in his KamasQtra Ced. by Kedarnath, N. S. Press, 
Bombay, 1900) refersto candana in the following extract:— 

— "Tatha candfl:ia-Kunkumayob pngaphalinaro patranSrn kalayu- 
ktanltn denam 

(33) We have already referred to Kalidasa's reference to candani 
plant on the Malaya mountain in his Sakuntala (Act IV). In his 
VikramoTvallya (N. S. Press. 1914 p. 60) Act III. verse 10. he refers to the 
Malayaja sandal used for smearing the body as follows: — 

— "Kusumasayanam na pratyagram na candramarlcayo, na ca 
malayaj&m sarvanglnSm na vB maniyastayab" 
(The commentator Rangaiiatha observes:— 

"SarvSrtglijSm sarvSiigavyapi malayajam candanarn." 
Id the Stusamhora of KslidSsa led. by S. R. Sehgal. Lahore, 1944) we get 
tbe following references to Candana : — 

1-2— "Sarasam ca candanam" , 1-4— "stanaib sacandanoifc* 

16 — "Payodharascondanapinkacardtab" 

1-8 — "SacondanflmbuvyajanodbhavSnilaib" "breezes produced by 

fans wet with sandal water" 
2-21 — "KaUgurupracutacandunucarcitarigayab (naryab)" 

3-20 — "Haraib sacandanarasaib vibhQsayanri" 

S3- "Na candanam candramariciSltalarh" 
6-12 -"Alipyate candanamanganSbhih" 

6-6 — "Stanesu haiab litac&ndanardrab" — This reference to sitae an^ 
dana or white sandal is important for my suggestion that malayaja sandal 
)• identical with white sindal. Kalidasa u>es the terms malayaja, iitatand- 
flmj and refers to the association of the malaya mountain with candana 
and the serpents, wbo Live in tbe vicinity of tbe candana plant. 



VI, 28 — malayanila (breeze from the Malaya it 

(34) In the Travel* of Fa-hsien (.399-414 AD.) translated by 
H.A. Giles (Cambridge. 1923) we find the following references to 
sandal — 

Pages 30-31 — "when Buddha went up to heaven for ninety days to 
preach the faith to his mother, king Prasenajit, longing to see him, caused 
to be carved" in sandal-wood from the Bull's head mountain an image of 
Buddha and placed it where Buddha usually sat.'* 

(Perhaps the sandal-wood from the Bull's-head mountain is the 
go-ivsa sandal ). 

Page 72 — (Description of Ceylon)— 'Sandal-wood, garoo-wood (lign- 
ites), and all kinds of scented woods were placed at the top" (of the 
funeral pile of wood). 

(35) In I-tsing's Record (a.d. 671-675) translated by J. Takakusu, 
Oxford, 1896. sandal-wood is referred id in the following extract :— 

Page 149 — "The scent is prepared as follows ; take any perfume tree, 
aicb as sandal-wood or aloes-wood, and grind it with wateron a flat stone 
until it becomes muddy, then annoint the image with it and neat wash it 

(36) Referenceto sandalwood and its perfumesas mentioned in the 
Buddhist Jatakas (between B.C. 300 and a.d. 400) have been recorded by 
UN. Mebta in his Pre-Buddhist India, Bombay, 1939, as follows :-- 

Pages 202-203 — "Sandal-wood. especially Kasika-candan a, was the 
chief raw material and also a finished product in itsef. ( Jataka 
V, p. 302. G 40; I, p. 331). Sandal-wood-powder and oil were 
manufactured (Jaiofca I, pp. 129, 238. II, p. 273; IV, p. B2; VI. 
336)." 

(37) In the Guhyasamajatantra (G. O. Series, Baroda, 1931) which 
its editor assigns to about 3rd century A.D. we get references to candana 
(sandal) and karpnra (camphor) and kunkuma (saffron) as follows : — 

Page 8 — "KaipuracantfanairyuktSm gulikam trilohavestitsm." 
Page 99 — "KarpOrak urtk jmairyuktJib gulikam" etc. 
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(38) The Lalitavislara (ed. by Rajendralal Mitra, Bib, Indica. 
Calcutta. 1877) contains the following references to the condana" i— 

Page 19 - "Tasyab sarvaromaknpebhyab candanagandhah pravati" 
Page 513 — "Divyaib candonacOruaib" 
Page 501 — "Ya ratnapatrl abhllta candunamisriniknrii" 
f39) Mi.TapoNfltb Chabrabarty in his article on "Women in the 
Early Inscriptions of Bengal" (B.C. Law Volume II, 1946, pp. 242-260) 
records valuable information about women in Bengal during a period of 
more than 750 years (a.D. 432.1200). In this information he refers to the 
use of aromatic ingredients as follows : — 

Page 257— "Fashionable ladies were thus in the habit of using mush 
and other aromatics like camphor, SANDAL etc. for their 

Cf. ("Karpnrairiva poiilam) m a la y a jakjodairi vale pita m" 

— [v. 8 of Ktsvadvarika Temple 

Inscription] we have reference in the DeopSri Inscription (verse 

31) to the use of sandal powder." 

The reference to Malayaja (white sandal) used by the women of 
Bengal as found in an inscription is noteworthy for the history of Sveta 
candana (white sandal) in India. 

(40) The Ahirbudhnya Sarhhita (ed. M. D. RamanujlcJrya, Adyar. 
191b) refers to candana and raktacandana as follows : — 

Page 344 — "Bbnrjapatre libhetvaitatkurtkumaiScandanena tu" 
Page Z79 — "rafefacandananaliptangam devam padmaib samarcayet" 
Page 387 — "cnndonflgurukarprirakaSmlraksodamanditanj" 

(41) MarcoPoloin bis Travels (ed. by Thomas Wright. London: 
1901) A.D. 1298 describes the island of Nocueran (one of the Nicobar 
islands). In this description be refers to the white and red kinds of 
sandal as follows : — 

Page 376— "Their woods abound with the noblest and most valuable 
treei, such as the white and the red sandal', etc. 

(42) Col.G. A. Jacob in his Laub,ha N yayaillali (Handful of Indian 
Mailms) Part III. N.S. Press Bombay. 1911, p. 46, records an interesting 



— "Caodrafcarcacaturdikkarh candflneDiitmatejasa I 
raeayanrltrirohinyosramo bantyapi hrdgatam I I £ 
p. «*l al Atrtta ItaauLu, atnAiB-Jinfim -A^jjiu NuoUr, 10*7). 
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simile bated on candana from the satras of Badarayana and the comment! 
of the great philosopher Sarfiloracarya on it as follows l— 

' 'Candan anyayah 

The simile of sandal-oil. BiidarSyana uses this as an illustration in 
,o;,ai 2. 3, 23, 24. As the application of a diop of the oil to one part of 
the body produces a pleasant sensation in the whole of it, so soul, abiding 
in one part, namely in the heart, is yet perceived as present in the entire 
frame, Samkara's exposition of the former idem is as follows :— 

Yatha haricandanabindub saiiraikadesasimbaddho'pi »n sakala- 
dehavylpinamSlhadarli kaiotyevam3tm3pi dehaikadeissthah sakaladehavya- 
pinimupalabdhirii karisyati tvaksambadhiccasya sakalaiarlragata vedana na 
virudhyate 1 tvagatmanoh sarfibandhah kftsnaySm tvaci vartate I tvak ca 
krcsnaiarlravyapinlti" 

In this explanation Sarhkara presumes candana of Bidarayana to be 
identical with Haricandana (yellow sandal}. I cannot say how far this 
presumption is correct as Samkara lived in the 8th century A.D, while the 
sOtras of Badarayana are a few centuries earlier in date than Saitikara. 

(43) The Kaslimirian poet Bilhana in his poem Vikramankadeta- 
carlta (ed. by Buhler. B. S. Series. Bombay. 1875) composed about i\S>. 1085 
describes the warlike expeditions of King Vikrama of KalySo. In this 
description he states that Vikrama destroyed the sandal wood forests 
of the Malaya hills and slew the lord of Kerala (Canto IV, terse* 1-18). 

Other references to candana in this poem are : — 

Page 12 — "CandanaiepapSndubhih stanaih" 

Page 17 — "Ardracandanart" 

Page 26 — ''Malayadrikuftja" and "candanitvayu" 

Page 26 — "MalayadrumSb", "candanavayu", condananisyanda" 

— "gajonmulitaniksiptacandanadrumasampadab" 
Page 45 — "Candonarasa" 

Page 59 — "Condonapallavanarh" 

Page 62 — "Candanfldreh" 

Page 74 — "Candonapankavapl" 

Paga 83 —"CandanapSdaplnSdl" malayanilah" 

Page 97 — "Candanolepa" 

— "Ksipyatarn Kvacana candanapandutandrifcarajabbarah 
kalailbbib" 

Even if the description of the sandal-wood forests on the Maliya 
their destruction by the elephants of Vikrama is considered 
abast it cannot be denied that in Bilbao's time the Malaya 
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mountains were producing a large number of candana tree), My sugges- 
tion that these candana" trees were of the white sandal gets confirmation 
from Bilhana's use of the term paruju (whitish) as applied to candana j n 
the expressions "candanalepapandubhih" breasts ... appearing whitish by 
the sandal paste) tnd candana pat'dub candriba rasabharah (moonlight 
whitish on account of the candana paste). I am inclined to suppose that 
in Bilhana's time (lit h century A. D.) the white sandal was extremely 
popular in India and had perhaps put into the background the other 
varieties of candana of different odours so minutely described in the 
A rthasltslra of KautHv. 

(44) In the Harivamta (ed. with Marathi Trans, by VitnuMstri 
Bapat, Wai. 1911) we notice some references to candana, some of which 
may be noted below : — 

Page 16 — "(HarivaAla>nahatmya) 

— "Candanagurukarpurakufikumairgandhakadibhib II 12 II" 
Page 301 -"If isnuparva-chap. 69) 

— "Rajobhib sarvapuspanKrb pjktsicandanaSaityabhft tl 73 II" 

— "Reme baUicandanapankadiSdah (verse 1)" 
Page 301 - "iVisnuparva. chap. 70. verse 71) 

— "HarSicamanayaicaiva candananyagurOrfi ca" 

(45) In the Sarngadharpaddhati (ed. by Peterson, Bombay, 1868. 
vol. I. pp. 463-9) we get the following references to candana. Malaya and 
Malayaja : — 

3255 — malayaja 

3256 — candana 

3257 — candana 
3259 — malaya ( — Malayaja) 



)hupsb i 



DbDpavartib „ 3260 — candana 

3262 — malaya ( ■ 

3263 — candana 



Dlpavartibj 



(46) Mr. C. E. Fischer published in 1938 a very scholarly article on 
"Where did the sandalwood tree (.Santalum Album Linn.) evolve?" 
in the Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society. December 1938) 
pp. 458-66. In this article be has recorded evidence in favour of an 
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I difl" origin of the u>Aife landaf (tantalum album) and that opposed 
„„ /ndian origin. I give below a brief analysis of tbii evidence |— 

[— Bvrf«W* >" Favour of an Indian Origin. 

(a) Aamayana refers to forests of sandal on the islands of the 
river Tamraparni. 

(6) In his epic poem Chilappatibaram llanko-Atikal. the Tamil 
poet (between 2nd and 5th cent, A.D.) speaks of sandal 
born in the Southern Mountain (Malaya Tenmalai 

(c) Kalidasainot later than 5th cent. A.D.) refers to sandal, 

derived from South India (see RaShuvamSa. IV, 48, 51). 

(d) Pailcatantra (not later than 5th cent. A.D.) refers to sandal, 

as not flourishing any where except on Malaya. 

(e) RajaStkhara (A.D. 880-920) in his Kavyamtmarhsa speak) of 

the Malaya mountain as the homeland of the delightful 

if) Hitopadeia (II, 163) refers to sandal trees infested by 
serpents. 

(g) The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea(2ndcent. A.D.) refers 
to "... sandal wood, teak, ebon; and black-wood, imported 
from Baragaza (Broach) in Western India to Apologus, 
an important harbour at tbe moutb of the Euphrates." 

(A) Kaufilya's ArthaSastra (between 320 B.C. and 300 A.D.) Chap. 
XI. includes sandal among objects entered into treasury. 

(i) Buddhist Jataka Stories (7th cent. B.C.) mention sandal as 
article of toilet. 

(j) Sandal-wood mas one of the articles of commerce brought 
from India to tbe Roman Empire. 

(b) Francis Buchanan in Travels in Canara and Mysore 
(A.D. 1807) refers to sandal tree found in quantities at 
man* place;. " Tbe Quantity brought from Coorg during 
the years 1792 to 1798 amounted to about 120C0 candies." 

II — Evidence opposed (o an Indian origin. 

(a) Ain-i-Akbari of Abul Fazl (1551-1602 A.D.) Vol I. Ain 30. 

page 81 refers to chandan as follows : — "9. sandalwood 
called in Hindi Chandan. Tbe tree growl in China. During 
tbe present reign it bat been successfully planted in 
India." 

(b) Garcia da Orta (A.D. 1562) refers to the introduction of the 

undal tree in bis Colloquies etc. p. 359. 
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(c| Cosmo' (Indicopleustes — about A.D. 545) Hak. Society, Vol 
98, p. 363, concerning Taprobane (Sumatra), refers to [he 
importation of sandal-mood to India from the Malay 
Archipelago. 

(dj F-bn Baithar (about A.D. 1250) in his account of eastern 
medical plants(ed. by Dr. J. Sontheimar, 1842, p. 1381 
states that the name sandal "betokens a wood brought 
from China." 

(e) Barbosa (c. A.D. 1500) mentions the usesof sandal-wood in 

India. He asserts that it occurs in Timor and in no other 
locality, He does not include it in the products exported 
from Cochin or Calicut. His evidence is important as he 
was employed in commerce on the Mala bat coast. 

(f) Magellan ( First Voyage ete„ Hak. Soc. Vol. 35. page 153 ) 

states in reference to Timor that "...white sandal-wood 
only grows in this country." 

(g) The records of the East India Co. (The English Factories 

in /ndia,14Vols. 1618-1677 A.D.) refer to a considerable 
trade in sandal-wood hut there is no record of the wood 
being obtained in India. 
After discussing the evidence briefly indicated above Fischer puts 
forward the following theory : — 

"At a veryearly period a scented wood (or woods) was produced hy 
a tree growing in India probably mainly in the South. This wood was 
used for various purposes and went by the name of chandan. Later on 
the wood of santalam album began to be imported and as it became 
more and more available, gradually replaced the indigenous wood. At 
first it may have shared the same name and in due course supplanted 
the original even in that respect. Eventually some enlightened person 
thought of introducing the plant itself, hut the spread except where 
enforced, would be slow. The fact that the tree where it grows at 
present appears to he indigenous need not impress one greatly when one 
consider! the establishment of other non-indigenous plants in India. 
Who seeing lantana or prickly-pear-infested localities would imagine that 
they are aliens, were the history of their introduction not known? I 
must now leave the decision to my readers" 

The above Theory is cogent enough in the light of the evidence 
recorded by Fischer. Granting that the white sandal (santaium album) 
was introduced into India from outside as postulated hy Fischer, we have 
to tee at what time it wai planted on Indian toil. In this 
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hits sandal (Iveta candana) collected by me from 
)uld be found useful. Before tabulating these and 
onologically I shall record a few more references to 
• to making this study as comprehensive as possible. 
■ record most gratefully the following remarks of my 
. Ayyar, M.A.. I.C.S., District and Sessions Judge, 

12-6-47— "I find in the Tamil SUanead.baram ( The Lay of the 

Anklet, an epic whose date is put vanou'ly between the 2nd and 5th 
century A.D.) the hero. Kovalan. drawing figures with sandal paste 
{chandanam, no mention of white or red) on the breasts of his beloved. 
Kannaki. It is the custom in Malabar and (he south country still for the 
bridegroom to daub a woman's breasts with sandal paste on tbe nuptial 
day I Of course the drawing of figures is a poet's fancy, the figures drawn 
being Kama and Rati I" 

3—7—47 — "Now as to sandalwood— Silappadibaram is a Tamil book 
having only about 11% of Sanskrit words in it, the remaining 89% being 
purely Dravidian (Sumerian, Proto-Indian or whatever its origin 1). It 
does not of course say "Malayaja" Chandanam but merely chandanam. 
I give you below the exact reference you want ;— (1) fn Boob I (song of 
Benediction) you find this : — "Lovely maidens bringing spices and flowers 
spoke and sang and looked bewitching. Women with full breasts and lovely 
tresses took with them sandat-paste (chandanam), frankincense, perfumes 
and powders," and distributed them at the marriage of Kovalan and 
Kannaki, just as such ladies do even today in our Tamil Nadu. I never 
heard of any sandal paste being distributed at marriages except our usual 
white or yellow sandal paste. (2) In canto 2 of Boob I, Kovalan (Sanskrit 
Gopalan) paints on the broad shoulders and full breasts of Kannaki (in 
the privacy of tbe nuptial chamber) the sugar-cane (Kama's bow) and 
Kamanalli (the heavenly creeper representing Kali) with sandal paste. 
He tells her, "with sandal-paste" figures painted on your beautiful breasts, 
what need is there for a string of pearls on them 7" 

There are some other references to chandanam in tbe book. But 
these would suffice. Please remember that the patron Saint of Tamil 
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It is dear from the abore evidence that in the medical cities of 
Bei^.b«iEAJ>. 1200 a variety of sandal was «"■*» ■» «•!«»,« and 
forth atliu«ar»dd wsuwA^. as exprealv stated b» Aruoadatta. 

We bui do« it to on (be earliest references to the M 3 ta ya j g 

, i.i witb a new to belpin( further research in this subject I record 

below ■ tabular statement »*'"* *** eh«onote(y of the references to 
OaaaW and its varieties as disposed by the varied evidence gathered br 
ue m (bis paper . — 

Be wan B.C ICO and A-D. 300 — Satniyaoa contatos man; references to 

caniano. A urinamLnna. 
Bono B.C 300 and AJ>. 400 — Jataaoi mentioncondono and Kasta- 

rtrofmni. 
Bavca B.c20Oaod ad. 300 —References tr> landaf-icnier and red 
sandalwood in tbe Makabkaraia 
(Dmnaparva and Kanuparva). 
c 150B.C — PataHjali in his Mahabkafya mentions 
caidanat audita. 
r^AD. 80-90 — Pcripiusof tht Erylhrtan Sea refers to 
Sandat-*ood exported from Brooch to a 
port »t the mouth of Euphrates. 
C A-D. 150 -ASvaghofa mentions cxndana and 
£aiilj coFuiana (Saundarananda ). 
—Bkaredvaja-trnyasatra" (ed. by Salo- 
mons,LcTtlen. 1913) mentions "aorva- 
nrabhipi-ta* cmdmain «" (D, 18- 
paee 30) and "ca»daneiu»i tdepsjama- 
■a*' CD. Sft^ige 50). 
~At*irtho-tT*Tasat ra ( Trrvandm m, 

19*0) «r*nrioni eandma (p. 71) and 
«A«a»d 1 DM {p. 74X It refer* to 
*"»*«<— (OkhUd-ioWm (p.l3IX 
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man; tiinti 

"** S ™*'« mini «u>l«. ,„d 
rattacannna. 

-'?"•» S "*«» ■••»•. «W». I, 

ll mentions rattocandana also 
-CaraBa Sa»kit a mention, r a»d«a 
men, tiroes. U mentions o*>jaca«da»o 
(DbavalBeandana>aecordint , Cakra- 
pirjidatta). 
— KdMojaira mentions candana. 
-HoljBiMe (Kings X 11 etO mentions 
a Ucc called algum or almuf which is 
land a J according to some authorities. 
— Lalitaviitara mention; candana rainy 
times. 
Between A.D. 200 and £00 — fCaropaa vyOAa mentions canJma etc 

— Gtihyasamajat antra mentions candana 
harpOra. 
Between H.C. 320 and A.D. 300 — Arlndiditra mentions 15 varieties oi 
candana with their colour and smell 
suchas, 

toSir}tika, karit.andana. tdnulia. grameruha , daivaiabhaya, jopata. 
iaAgaba, tauiBPO. 'm&Uyabaih' described as vOriduTahta, fcucojidana, 
kalaixvvalaha, hoiahar aparvata. fitoda&lyath, Najaporvataat, 
iabalam etc. 

—The Iain work Jivajivshhiitamaiati* 
mentions malayacandoma. 

Between A.D. 100 and 400 --Kalidssa mentions amdaw as Itowinf 

on malana mountain (in Sattotfoija*) 
as also Knoaxarpa associated witb it. 
Id Vibramar Mflya h* mendona oalara 
and in StuWrtkara Ae refer* lo riw- 
candana (white sandal). 
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AA 399-414 
A D. 476-479 

Between A.D. 200 and 400 
Between A-D. 200 and 300 



— Fa-htien refers to sandal-mood iroin 

Bull's head l-goslrsa). 
— Reference to candana used by Jain 

Arhats IPaharpur inscription). 
— TreTamil epic Silappadikare 

— AryamaftjuSrl-malahalpa 

lacandana and Suhlacandana many 



ca.o.500 



c.a.D.545 

Between A D. 500 and 1000 

BttwMDA.D.500«ndBOO 

A.0. 750-600 



— Malaya isandal) mentioned in the 
gandhajukti section of Varihamihira's 
Brhal Samhila. 

— Early Bengal Inscriptions mention 

tarpOra. malayaja (mentioned in Deopara 
Inscription) etc. 

— "Sandal-wood" CCoimos in Cathay etc). 

—Ahirbudhnya SaHthita mentions canda- 
na. KarpOra, Raktacandann. 

— A marako la mentions malayaja and 






of c 



—SamhaTacarya explains candananyHya of 
the Badarayana ultras. He mentions 



Between A.D. 500 aod 800 —Dh. 



c. a.d. 600 
c A-D. 625 



■PariL at antra s 


except on Mi 
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.lava mc 


'rows no- 


-Dhanvantarir 
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•ighanfu met 
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names of 


—ialvatakota i 


nentions haricandana. 




-Mlgha relets to the whitene 
Malayaruha sandal dust 
vadha (it 14) 


ss(Dha 
in his 


valima)of 
Siiupala- 


-Bona mentions malayaja, candana and Hari- 
candana in his Kadambart. 


Shaman Li mentions white c 
Mabjagjri at alio snakes 1 


>eque"n. 


trees on 

ing these 
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AS). 671-672 — l-tsing ment'ionssandal-wood paste. 

—Candana and Goptcandana mentioned in 
late Vaifnava Upanisodi like Vasudtvo- 

A.D. 729-753 — Gaudavaho memionj malayabhava f-raabyaial 
A.D. 755-786 —Kuftanlmata refers to eandanapanka, candana- 

A.D. 800-950 — Vrnda in Siddhayoga mentions condanadvaya 
which SrIkanthadatta(A.D. 1240) eiplains ai 
(J) ivetacandana and (2) Rabtacandano. 
c. a.d. 800 — VSraana in his KavyalarhharasairavTiii men- 
tions sandal in hiadescription or ahhisarikas 
doing out in white moonlight to meet their 
lovers. 
A.D. 880-920 — Rajalekhara mentions malaya as the home of 
candana. 
Between A£>. 900 and 1120 —Vangasena mentions Svelacandana (white 
sandal). 
A.D. 973 — Dkanapala mentions malayaruhamcandanarh 
IPaialacchinamamalil). 
c. A.D. 1060 — Cakrapanidatta explains Agryacandana 
(mentioned by Caraka) as dhavalacandana 
( white sandal). 
A.D. 1085 — Bilhana refers to sandal-wood forests on 
Malaya. 
c A.D. 1090 — 5 'ui asund arlcaria mentions malayaruha, 
Malayaja, 
c A.D. 1130 — Manasollasa describes a sandal root candan- 

amUla. 
c. A.D. 1100 — AparOrba mentions ivetacandana. 
c. A.D. 1100 — Mammafa In his Kavyaprakaia mentions 
malayaja sandal in a verse (quoted from 
VJnuna's Kavyalamkarasatravrttx). 
A.D. 1088-1172 — Hemacandra mentions 9 binds of candana in- 
cluding Malayaja which he explains as 
"Malayadrerjatah". He also mentions 6 
kinds oi red sandal. 
A.D. 1298 —"Sandal" (Marco Polo). 

— Marco Polo refers Co white and red sandal 
trees in Nicobar islands. 
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A.O, 1340 — ^Fliflpfrtooodo mentions tvetacandana ,ni 

Rakiacandana. 
«.□. J250 — £6n Bailhar Mates that "sandal" betokens ■ 

wood brought from China. 
A.D. 1320 — Aruoadalta states that siiacandana «tt 
known in hit time as Malayaja (.Malayaja- 

A.D. 1300-1400 — ^arrtrfodAorOjOrtAild mentions Tasaracandana 
which is translated as utnife jonJoJ by the 

C. A.D. 1323 —SaTtiSadharapaddhaii mentions malayaia 
(sandal). 
A.D. 1390 — "Sounders'" (Wtight). 
C. A.D. 1450 -Narahari in his Rajanigha^tu mentions two 
varieties of unite sandal viz. (1) vtf [a and 
<3)Suhvadi. He further states that the 
hills called Veff neat Malaga produce 
V e! ,a tandana. 
c. AD. 1550 —Bhavamiira h his Bhava probata mention: 

Dhavahcandana. 
c. A.D. 1500 —Borbosa asserts that sandal occurs in Timor 
and in no otbet locality. 
A.D. 1554 -"Santal" (Mattbioli). 
A.D. 1563 —"Sandal" growing in Timor called Chundana 

(Garcia). 
A.D. 1584 — "Sandales" from Cochin and Malacca (Win. 

Barret). 
A.D. 1590 —Ain-i-Akbari mentions (1) and ana as grow- 
ing in China and (2) the plantation of 
candana trees in India in Akbat's reign. 
A.D. 1613 — " Sandal trade" (Bocarro). 
A.D. 1615 — " Sanders-wood" {Sainsbury). 
A.D. 1618-1677 —Considerable trade in sandal-wood carried on 
by the East India Co. 
A.D. 1807 —Buchanan refers to sandal trees in Mysore 

and Coo rg. 
A.D. 1813 —"Sandal" (red. yellow, white)- Milburn. 
A.D. 1826 -"Red Saunders" (Milburn). 



37. History of Mend 1 or Henna 
(Between B. C.' 2000 and A. D. 1850)' 

In his "Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries." A. Lucas 1 deal) 
with Cosmetics, PeHumes and Incense and observes ; "Cosmetics are as 
old a s vanity. In Egypt their use can be traced back to the earliest period' 
of which burials have been found, and continues to the present day." 
About henna (Marathi tf*T) Lucas records some valuable information 
which may be of interest to students of the history of Indian Cosmetics 
and Perfumery. I note some points from this information as the; provide 
i historical back-ground for study of henna from Indian sources. These 
points are as follows :— 
Pages 87-88 - 

(1) Egyptian unguents are described by Theophrastus, the Father of 
Greek botanical science and friend of Aristotle, as also by Pliny the 
Roman historian who died in 79 A.D. 

(2) Pliny (XII. 51) mentions an Egyptian unguent made from 
Cyarinum. an Egyptian tree, which was probably henna, the flowers of 
which are odoriferous. 

(3) "In connexion with henna it may be mentioned that the leaves 
were possibly used in ancient Egypt, much as they are today, in the form 
of a paste to colour the palms of hands, the soles of the feet, (he nails and 
the hair. Thus the Romans certainly employed henna, an Egyptian shrub 
for colouring the hair (Pliny XXIII, 46) and probably, therefore, the 
Egyptians also, and Elliot Smith describes the hair of the mummy of 
Henttawi (XVIIIth Dynasty 1580 to 1350 B.C.) as being dyed a brilliant 
reddish colour, which he suggests, was done with henna. Naville states that 
the finger-nails of an Eleventh Dynasty (2160 and 1788 B.C.) mummy be 
eiamined were tinted with htnna and Maspero thought that the hand! 
of Ramesses II were stained "jaune-clair par les parfums," Elliot Smith, 
however, suggests that the latter were merely discoloured by the 
embalming material, which may be the case also with the mummy to 
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which Naville ieltrs.it it almost certainly is with the staining | ,l 
finger nails of several mummies examined by the author. Newberry has 
identified twigs of henna from the Ptolemic cemetery of Kawara (W.M 
Flinders Petrie, p. 50). 
Pagt 243 

(4) 'The hmna plant [Lawsonia inermij) is a perennial sbrub that 
grows abundantly in Egypt it is cultivated in gardens for its strong 
smelling flowers and as a farm crop for its leaves, the chiei use of which 
isas an article of toilet, a paste being prepared from them, with which 
the hands, feet, nails, and hair are coloured red; a decoction of the leaves 
is stated to be occasionally used for dyeing cloth. 

That the finger and the toe-nails of mummies are sometimes stained 
has often been noticed. Thus Rouyer says that certain mummies had the 
Palms of the hands, the soles of the feet and the nails of the fingers and 
toes stained red with henna." 

If the use of the henna plant products for staining the finger and 
toe-nails etc was current in Egypt say about 2000 B.C. as claimed by 
several writers quoted by Lucas, we have to see when and how this 
"Egyptian shrub" migrated to India and its use for staining certain parts 
of the human body became current in this country. I propose, therefore, 
to record in this paper some data which might enable scholars to study 
the history of henna from Indian sources : — 

(1) In the Marathi Dictionary [Satdahoia by Date and Karve, p. 
2528) we are informed that the henna plant is identical with mendl (S^t). 
Its leaves mixed up with *ra and 5 1 " 3re used by women for painting finger 
and toe-nails. A bunch of mendl fruits is called Hrfa; and the atiar froai 
mendl flowers is called ntna (»JPJT). [Sanskrit— men dkl' (ft*)]. 

The Sabdakafa does not record any usages of the word from 
Marathi literature. 

(2) In Apte's Sanskrit-English Dictionary we find the following 
entry about mendl without any usage : — 

Page 879 > — "SfsW, M— Name of a plant (Mar. *W) from the leaves 
of which a reddish dye is extracted wherewith to colour the tips and 
nails of fingers, the soles of the feet and palms of the hand." 
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(3) Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fable informs us as follows 
■bout Henna : — 

Pate 596 — "Henna. The Persian ladies tinge the tips of their 
fingers with henna to make them a reddish yellow." 

"The leaf of the henna plant resembles that of the myrtle. The 
blossom has a powerful fragrance; it grows like a featber about 18 inches 
long, forming a cluster of small yellow flowers." 

— Baker : Nile Tribes, Abyssinia 
Chap. i. p. 3. 

(4) In the New Encyclopaedia (T.C. Sr E.C. Jack. London), p. 767, 
Henna is described as "the powdered leaves of Lawsonia inermis. These 
contain a red stain, used in Persia and India to dye the finger nails etc." 

(5) According to Shone' Oxford English Dictionary (p. 890) the 
word appears to have been current in the English language for about 350 
years al will be seen from the following entry :— 

-"Henna. ..1600 [a. Arab. See also ALCANNA). The Egyptian 
Privet Lawsonia inermis (N.O. Lythraceae); the shoots and leaves of this 
plant used especially in the East, as a dye for parts of tbe body, or made 
into a Cosmetic with Catechu." 

— "Alcanna — na, 1625 [a. Sp. alcana, a. Arab. a/-Jienna ; see 
Henna and Alkanet]. Bot. Egyptian Privet (Lawsonia inter mi l, N. O. 
Lythraceae) or its leaves, etc., used by Orientals to dye parts of the body 
reddish orange ; henna." 

— " Alkor.net. ME [ 7 ad. alcaneta, dim. of alcana. ..var. Orcanet. 
(1) Dye-material yielding a fine red colour. (2) The plant whose roots 
yield the dye AncAusa or Alcanna tinctoria, N. O. Boraginaceai; 
Orcbanet, Dyer's or Sp. Bugloss. Bugloss of Languedoc 2567 etc. (L. 
Coneiceni)." 

The above entries show how Henna and its products had entered 
tbe European languages and settled there from about A. D. 1550. 
Unfortunately in our dictionaiies no usages of tbe woid have been 
recorded, though the Henna plant under its vernacular name mendl 
(*[t)i) now grown in different parts of India and its dye used by Indian 
women to dye their fingers and toe-nails as in ancient Egypt of 
c. 3000 B. C. 

(6) In the Ho&ion-Joijon ( by Yule and Burnell. London, 1903) we 
get tbe following information about Afendl or Henna plant :— 

P. 567 — MENDY — S. Hind, mefindi [menlidl Skt, mendhika] tbe 
plant Lawsonia alba. Lam. of the N. O. Lythraceae strongly resembling 
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the English privet in appearance and common in gardens. It is the plant 
whose leavesaffordfienna used 10 much in Mahommedan countries for 
dyeing the hands etc. and also in the process of dicing the hair. Afedndi 
is according to Roylc the Cyprus of the ancients (see Pliny lii, 24). It is 
tlw the Cumpftire of Canticles, i. 14, where the margin of A. V. has 
jusly Cypress of Cypruj. 
1813 — " Aftet the girls are betrothed, the end* of the fingerl 
nails are dyed ted with a pteparation from Mendey or hinna shrub." 
- (Forbes, Or. Mem., 2nd Ed. i, 55, also see i, 22). 
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These usages of Mendl or Henna do not help us very much to trice 
the history of this Egyptian shrub in India as they are later than 
A. D. 1800. 

(7) Nityanathasiddha in his Rasaratnahara (Vadibhaniia. chap 6, 
p. 49 of the Edition by Rajavaidya J. K. Sbastri, Gondat. 1940) describes 
OIW^n: as follows :— 

"inn tnw vrva jnw wnjtro i 
WM VRJtfff ftMl 1^1 ji q^ It S\ ll 

imfnflivSn>i TCiftj <ft»w i 

I am of opinion that tbe expression "«ft=S>(»ffiwl«:'' in this extract 
meant "the decoction of the leaves of Tfip^ or Stf or Henna." If my 
identification of »rfW with "W is accepted we have in the extract some 
evideuceoftheuseof "« or Henna in Indian alchemy at early as the 
13th century.to which NityanathaSiddha has been assigned by scholars. 1 
Even it ihii identification of fltfcl with ^ is not found acceptable it 
cannot be easily brushed aside as we find from the following reference 
that the word"*?t" was actually current in India about 850 yearsago. 

(B) lathe Sulrtifasarnhita(Cihitsasthana, chapter 25 refireftrfiEfitfs , 
verse 43) the following verse refers to a plant cal 
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| e ,sts (W) in the preparation of a fragrant unguent' (whti'i) worthy of 

(P. 496 N. S. Press Edition, 1936)- 









Dallana states that WfflfiWl mentioned by the Sulrutasavthita ii 
identical with the plant faft known in hisdays (e. A. D. 1100). He further 
takes care to inform us that ladies use the powder and leaves of *tf to 
paint their nails. This explanation dearly proves that *^ was cultivated 
ip India in Dallaoa's time. If Dallana's equation of *K>rf-TU with *tf 
(or Henna) is supported by othet eatliet evidence we (ball be in a position 
to infer that this Egyptian shrub entered India during the early centuries 
of the Christian era when the text of the Sulrutaiarhhita was composed. 

(9) Thakoresaheb of Gondal in his History of Aryan Medical 
Science (London, 1896) refers in the following remarks to Henna among 
new additons to Indian Materia Medico : — 

Pages 122-123 — "About the middle of the ptesent century, that is to 
say in 1867, Pandit Vishnu Vasudev Godbole published his "NighantaratnW- 
tara." It is a vety popular work as it contains an epitome of all the 






wwi? dfq«w' a^nn ii v» it" 

Lm (p. 85) jitlti lb»l in aocinnt Rnyp;ian Co.mnio «Il lid fwil ■•>• IiMly rat 

uttfl. la Pllny'a d»y* and iq lbs limi ol Thaopbruim pluit w«r* >iMp«d is oil tad 
piHtideiboiJidla all. 
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previous treatises on Materia Medica, supplemented by about fifty new 
herbs not referred to by older writers. Among the new names we find 
Eiivaka (aloes).' Anannasa' (pine-apple). Peruka (guava)', Tamakhu 
(tobacco).' Pudina (mint). Medica* 'h?nna). Sitaphala* (custard apple), 



While admitting that Henna is a new comer to India I may observe 
that it migrated to this country sometime before A. D. 1100. The etact 
periodof this migration, whether it was before the Muslim conquest of 
Sindh in A. D. 712 or after it, needs to be determined on documentary 
evidence. In this connection I may point out that Dallana, who equates 
■TOMn (of !P*a) with *tf or Henna, elsewhere equates W VI 311 plant 
mimioned by g^fl with filter of the 3^»J country and further states that 
■WBI is a kind of WPB with large leaves. In my paper' on Atvabala I 
have recorded Prof. A. K Shaikh's view that ftftiw mentioned dy Dallaua 
is equal to the Persian word "tsvist" or ''Aspist", which means a fodder 
for horses, used in India, Persia and Turkey and known as "Lucerne grass," 
Is it possible to suppose that this ffcf *Vl or a variety of Wwr came to India 
along with Persian horses' which were imported to India from very early 
times? If such a supposition is historically tenable it may be possible to 
presume that the words fW^TO and W^TI equated by Dallana with *0 or 
henna andfV^f or a variety of "WTO respectively, were Indian names of 
foreign plants, which migrated to India long before the Muslim conquest 
of Sindh in A. D. 712. We must, however, collect more data pertaining to 
the relics of early Indo-Persian contact in the wealth of linguistic material 
bearingon moterij medicuavailablein the early medical texts like the 
Ca'ak aiathhita, the Sutrutasattihita etc. In this way alone we can under- 
stand the historial background of each item in the ancient Indian materia 
midica, which got enriched by foreign contact through centuries of 
political and cultural vicissitude*. 



vide wiiclt h Alan la f/<*io»-/gt<cn (p. II). Pliny («t. D. 70) UM 

VJdaanitli ia Hct,on-Jt*jo» (pp. 13-2al— U«|MoI "Floe— apple" 

Mitt Nslin.;o»ioi< {pp. JW-WO) — Uuf « <"» *' D. (MO, 

. Ibid. v .vyitiiT.d,). 

. Ibid, pp. 2M-711S (Cgaiard Appla) — Uuf ■ from A. D. till. 

. Saa pp. oJ-M ot&karattya V.dja. jnl T 19(6. 
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(10) In the Ain-i-Akbari (c. A. D. 1590) Abut Fail record, the 
Rttutations of the Perfume Office (Pages 65-75 of Gladwin's Trans. Vol. 
L Calcjtu,1897) in which there is a list of Flowers. This lilt contains 
Henna, which is described ( p. 72) as follows :— 

"Henna has four petals and ever; shrub bears a different coloured 
flown." 

Elsewhere (p. 328) the Ain-l-Abbari refers to Henna as follows — 

"Excellent Henna of a high colour it also to be procured here 
ii. e. at Uyaneh in the Soobah of Agra". Perhaps the oil of Henna is 
mean tin this reference. 

I may note here that the Rajavyavaharabola ( c A. D. I676J composed 
by RaghunBtha Pandita mentions cosmetics and perfumes with some 
foreign names for them current in the 17th century. There is no reference 
to Henna in the verses 1 which mention these cosmetics and perfumes. 

(11) As regards'Hl1 s <T*l equated by Dallaoa with >Nt (orHenna) 
I have to observe that this word is found in tbe AifaAgasamtraha ot 
VsgbhaU II (about 8th or 9th century A. D.) in the following contexts :— 

(i) ftf%ft«3WT5| (chap. 2, verse 27 — p. 579 of N. S. Press 
Edition, 1939). In the treatment of leprosy or TTtfffl Vsgbhata prescribes 
IRlfiWT along with other drugs as follows ;— 



Hemadri (A, D. 1260) eiplains T^faTCT as ift^T, 
Jtsmine. 



"♦jfflfl jfa a 115: jpiPWJHiwt 1 

WTttf =mt wrafore; twraffa ft || H l| 
{JWIW: FiTX3> ^Ju>l VfTt nwi^jrw I 
WH: 5^Bn: vnwsnDsmWfK II i* II 
n**-<t ijwt* : wini terf aretr «A( I 
mjft^rt irin^f ^flftft snftffflw 11 ti 1 
a*ii ^r*s9w "fisiftri^ <lii«i 
3^f »fit ftiRii't *i^*t* fiKftftm 11 1* 11 
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Cii) 3HTWR (chap. 7 — WJWH«W« — verse 22) p. 803 — 

Here wqv-fll is a constituent of the WTMl preparation but the com tuen tu- 
tor Arunadatta does not explain the word 

The AstOAgasarhgraha of Vagbhata I (c. 625 A. D..) refers to 
•IWfifl*! (WWT* - chap. 8 - UlTTOTftfa — p. 78 of Chitrashala Press Edition, 
Poona. 1940) as an antidote against poison as follows : — 
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(12) Mr. K. M. Vaidja in his TOjnjsW* ( Trjchur, 1936. p. 418 ) 
Ins "WPWH as " SWIS^ am wftftaj: I 1WI: fa?: TOH^fRt TPt faf 
" <rf ^ (QI^Klfcwin B^Brtrtl Hi^^Mi: " (ft SH* ". He then 
records the vernacular and foreign names of »T4<lfcj*T as follows :— 

t-i^, *#, aferf^v; ,T-awt,«t^ qi{ Persian ) - fa" , « ( Arabic) 

*tT*I, FjWT s*r\*reagai a(TuluT) — f^fti French — Hennt ; 

Eogltub — Henna Samphire ; Latin — Lawsonia alba. 
*T*rrfJt — " fafir- ■Stomal ^ ftafflt STQl^Wt " 
jpjl: — " itnffl *.iH»fl ^rftifi^^jrjBd I 

4IWWT U!(« J rjk* ^ J"flfifa>l I 

x^niimt ^M ^ 5^ ^ fa^nuS^ " 

Vaidvi remarks : — " iftro (ft *^* I -iwftui (ft tit ". He explains 
tW^* »i" awT"^ I »W»il (ft O: I ' WWftPB ' (ft (ITTCrn 1" 
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(13) Rasarnava ( c. 12th Century A. D. ) an important work On 
ilchcnr ted by Sir P. C. Ray and Pandita Harischandra Kaviratna in 
2ii indica. Calcutta, 1910) refers to B^t£?TW in the following extract from 
itlSl* Pafala ( rfhrfTRwJq ) : — 

Page 66 — " iftrgr fpi snsn «f<(«ttM rNT I 

fgrrf Ri!y^> TT=fi Ta«t vnAW ii It h" 

In the Glossary at the end of his edition of Rasarnava Sir P. C Ray 
(■plains EFT — Saff lower (.Carthamus tinctorious . ft?J* - Palala having 
flowers of 4 colours (Butea frondosa) ; uH — tfiv (Turmeric): w, 
{— WIT ) Caesalpinia Lappan, Beng. Vakam and 1*,w0fltl — TOI%ft. A 
tort of jasmine, Beng. Kafa malliha. 

As miftwi is included in the tffwwf or plants yielding yellow dye it ii 
difficult to equate it with Henna which produced red ot reddish dye. 

(14) While this paper was being drafted I discovered the following 
■dditional references to «WlftlW in the Suirutasarnhita— 

(i) W^flTWR, chapter 2( a'DlVftlSTd ) — *Wli 
Page 414 — " ^tnft wiftRt ^" 1*fl*£ Trppit " (verse 91). 
Dallaoa ei plains : — 

" ^Mlvfl iRi &rai 1 aiftr^t • Wlit'II I 
imsjft »H?e^T >nnv4t I TlK=fl *>«TWfl |" etc. 
(ii) ftftWTWW ,chap. 9, verse 34— 
Page 445 — "RfWl fTO ft *£4 groi iivjOmi " 
Dallana explains:— 

"nviftw ■fwiftdTKM^ ?t$tl ( v. l. H(t-il ) (fJi nfimi " 
Dallana further quotes a passage from wnttzTv ( i. e. wtffffoi of 
V»gbba(l, I ) in which •RV-fll is mentioned :— 

" ... ^mmil't iTfi^iff^ (&**& ! >m — 

" zja^r^ST: ngnjWT : g***l: ffB(Pi ^ " etc. (ft. M) 
(iii) htWTFWH, chaprer II, para 10 refers to " 1Wf«fl*l " as 

Page 453— " eta: Sraj -w-rrfi -^Rrer-eHJi-a wfctli "' 

Dallana explains : — 
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From the reference! recorded above we get the following equationt 
•wording to Dallana : — 

(1) »H*Mft or «wf J fl*l — 'l^*t, %tit {%Gt1K TPrairfl or ^»n«ift) 

{v. I. «rH*t) 

(2) HW'^II ■ VI«P*W>1 (5^9) 

(3) «n^-fli -nHrer 

: say if TTOfts^r in Sulruta meana >W (Henna), aa in 
La equated with WW I'D I (p. Z75) and variously 
explained. 

It ia noteworthy that Dallana distinguishes between ot^l^t 
and IW-flf or «<,«1Vlt)l. HemBdri explains arW^OTT aa ^Rret at 
we have already itated. The Dhanvantari Nighanfn as quoted in 
I (p. 430) also BMntioAa *n<nt M the name of "Tfapn. 



Whatever be the real meaning of V^V-fl 
the Sulruta the fact remaina that in Dallana's time fc. A. D. 1100) it waa 
understood hj equivalent to %^ or <lftw or $tK\ with its use for colouring 
d by Dallana three timet in explaining the word 



P.S. — My friend and colleague Mr. G.N. Shrigondekar, Librarian, 
B. O. R. Institute, informs me about the uses of Mtndl now current in 
MahuritSlra as follows :— "Ladies generally apply Mendt to the palms of 
bands, soles of feet and the forehead (between the eye — brows) and the 
nails of fingers in the month of Sravana on the NagapaXcaml day. Mendl 
is also used by ladies during the 7th, 6th and 9tb months of their tint 
pregnancy." I am thankful to Mr. Shrigondekar for this information. It 
is curious to note how this foreign shrub, Mendl, should get settled in 
India formorethana thousand years and also get identified with Indian 
life and culture, with its great capacity for absorbing all good and useful 
elements of foreign cultures. 

Srikanthadatta (c. A. D. 1240) in his comm. on Vrnda's Siddhayoga 
(Anandiframa. Poona. 1694, p. 304) equates 1*,flfSfl»l with "*rifct" in 
explaining an unguent (WW!) mentioned by Vrnda ( S*_VIVU4t*rPO. 



38. Some Notes on the History of the 
Almond (Badam) in India 

Between c. A. D. 100 and 1900* 

Among nuts of great nutritive value the almond pit; tan important 
role. The Indian gymnasts are in the habit of rating almond] daiiyon 
ucount of their strength-giving properties. The almonds are largely 
uvd in Indian confectionery and cookery. The physicians also prescribe 
preparations of almonds for their patients after certain stages of recovery 
Iron serious types of illness. In view of this importance of the almond 
in Indian life and culture it is worth while recording some notes on the 
history of the almond in India on the strength of Indian sources. 

Tbe Marathi Dictionary Sabdahcia by Y. R. Date and C. G. Karve, 
faun, Vol. V (1936). p. 2215, records the word badam in the sense of 
llmond but does not give any usages of the word which might enable ui 
m determine the exact time when the badam became current in the 
Marathi language. This Dictionary records badam as the Persian word 
for the almond from which the Marathi word badam is evidently derived. 
I -ball now try to trace the history of badam in the Sanskrit sources. 

(1) Bhavamisra (c. A.D. 1550) mentions about "150 drugs (m Lis 
BSivaprabaia) more than are found in Dhanvantari Nighai>(u. such as 
AMphtna (opium). Khabhai (poppy seeds), Kusumba (safflower), Meikua 
(feau-greek), Vatavairi (almond) etc." 1 

(2) K. M. Vaidya records the following references to Vatama 
(-almond) on p. 513 of his Auan-gahrdayakoSa, Trichur, 1936 :— 

(i) The Afi&tigah;daya of Vagbhata (about A. D. 850 according 
to Prof. Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya)' refers to Vatama in the 
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» and 123 (Pages 110 and 111 of N.&. 

■'ftmmg^i** 5 nfavt «n,"iin*i' 

Hemldri comments: — "^1«W»JViimM -HITPI& hRKH, I 4 ram; 

.Amaj^ml "Bus 1 wrqW wnwiflu/ w3 ftfapnftwij ft*tM*-«ira- 
wtbotij Rsift fii'ww., 1 

(ii) The MflmiTaJiJJa gives (he names of vatama as follows : — 

and alio mentions it* properties :— 

"TOR 3*5 sflwt mm: 5*f5^g5: I 

(3) The Aftantaiarhtraha of Viigbhat.a refers to Vatama in the 
follow inf vets* :— 

3W1<5 fJPJTB ^ iCJ J* *fla«H UtUoll" 

(Sutrasthuna, edited by V. R. Kinjawadekar, Poona, 1940, p. 62, chap. 
V II — • VHWft JMlt). The properties of Vatama are referred in the 
following line of verse 176 :— 

According to Hoemle Vagbhata I, the author of the Affangasam- 
grdfia belongs to about A. D. 625, while Vagbhata II, the author of the 
Aftentahfdaya belongs to 8th or 9th cent. A. D. Prof. Dinesh Chandra 
Bbattacbarya does not believe in this theory of two persons of the name 
Vagbhata. He believes tbat the Aftanlahrdaya and the Affangasam- 
traha are the works of one author Vsgbbata, who flourished about A. D. 



(4) The Sulrutasainhita (Sntraithana, chap. 46, p. 226 of N. 
ss Edition, Bombay. 1938) mentions Vatama in the following line :— 



"•jihr— w^t»— wfogs — ft^a— ft^ — ft<En« — spfflft iRtwii" 



!, Foods), Vol. XXV, pp. 217-230. 
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Tbe commentator Dollana (c. A. D. 1200 according to Dinesh 
Cbandta Bhattacharya) 1 states that Vatama (almond) and other fruits' 
mentioned by Sufruta belong to Utlarapatha at northetn region ("■IBIMI- 

tffa amrrt ^Trllla ff3fl Hlterft"). Dallana tecords the views ol other 

commentators on Vatama and other names of fruitsfmentioned by Sutiuta) 
v follows I- 

wfirg*-.— "wrwg:" (ft at* i 

ft^W«H— wNlTiqPl'* ilfJfTOR.I 

*wm*n?'i'M«<m 1" 

(5} The Carabasamhita (Satrasthana, chap. 27. vetse 157, p. 161 
ofN.S. Press Edition, Bombay. 1941) also refers to Vatama (almond) in 
the following verse :— 

g^mR;p*inau: staninn <&nm-. llttol]" 

The commentator CakrapSnidatta (c. A. D. 1050) obsetves :- 

"71«T*T15i: Htamfa<ET: I" 
In view of these references to Vatama (almond) in earliest medical texts, 
the SuStutasarnhita and the Carahasarhhita. as tecocded above the 
statement of Watt (Dictionary of Economic Products of India, Vol. VI, 
Patt I. P. 343) that almond is "not mentioned by older writers" is obviously 



it of Cakraparudatta (c. A. D. 1050). Dallarw (c. A. D. 
1200) and Hemsdri (c. A. D. 1260) that Vatama belongs to Vttaraoatha 
ot nottbern region is cotrect. When Ibn Battuta (A. D. 1325-1354) 
visited the Governor of Multan he presented this Governot "Some fflirinJ 
and almonds." In this connection he obsetves ; — 'These ate among the 
greatest gifts that can be made to them, since they do not grow in their 



irly (Junt 1947)-"Dllllfl'< dlia 
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land and are imported from Khurstan."' In the light of thia statement 
we maynfely conclude that almonds W atama} were imported into India 
from Uttaranatha or northern region vii. Persia or Khurasan specifically 
at Mated by Battuta as they were not grown in India. Very probably the 
trade in almonds and other dried fruiti from Persia with India was 
carried on from great antiquity.* Tliis presumption is supported by the 
references to Vatama (almonds) in the Carahasatnhita and the 
Sutrutasarhhita as we have noted above. The continuity of this trade ia 
further vouched by Bernier,' who mentions that "Hindoustan consumes 
an immense quantity of fresh fruit from Samaraband, Bah (Balk!,). Bocara 
and Persia, such as melons, apples, pears, end grapes." "and likewise 
dried fruits, such as almonds, pistachio, and various other small nuts. 
plums, apricots, and raisins." It is worth while tracing the history of 
foreign' dried and fresh fruit imported into India from ancient times to the 
prcsentday by sea and land. The early Sanskrit medical teats and their 
voluminous commentaries, if studied minutely, will yield ample material 
for such a study. 

(6) Vaidya Bapalal G. Shah in hia Nighanfu Adaria, Vol. I 
( Ahmedabad, 1527 ), pp. 479-480 quotes the following verses from the 
BlilivaprataSa ( c. A. D, 1550 ) and from the Madanapala nighanlu 
{ c. A. D. 1375 ) — 

uTOPSltj;— " units; 3*rj gfcrnit sicth; jjtfijn »J5: i 

■mr*?!**! ngit %ft<: ftnifinnw: n " 

etc. 

fsWRtiflIM — 

" •TOUs B R** ^"jt •J^'a: MM*.: l" etc. 



4. Tbe Rjj'ani«JU>i|ii (Aoudnhrim. Pooc4. 1S96) ol Nuabiti <e. A. D. MSO) 
Pole 179 — VH — "Jit lift*! fan •Kf^InTT m "R^taTf 1 n(JH*fl 1*JWt 

*wh(i >ft«5pit Wfli \\"vn 
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It B * matter for investigation whether any almond trees were cultivated 
in India between c. A. D. 1375 when the Madanapataniihantu "a* 
composed and c. A. D. 1550, the date of the Bhavavrakaia of BhiTamifra. 
Imay here record the evidence of -4m-. \-Ahbari (c. A. D. 15W) refardrai 
(be almond as follows : — 

Page 61 (Vol. I of Eng. Trans, of Am-i-Akbar, by Francis Gladwin, 
Calcutta. 1897). 

— 'The Fruitery — His Majesty is exceedingly fond of fruit, and by 
tbe Ireat encoumXemen! lie has given to the cultivation of fruit-trees, 
tkillul people have come with their families from Persia and Tarttry and 
settled in this country." 

— peaches, almonds, pistachios, pomegranates and many other 



" Almond] — 26 Dams per Seer 
Almonds in theShell — 11 Dams per Seer." 
The above evidence warrants an inference that almonds were not grown 
in India prior to Akbar's reign, but Akbar encouraged their cultivation' in 
India along with the cultivation of many other Tartarian fruits by bringing 
eipert horticulturists from Persia and Tartary. 

If the reference to Vatama (almond in the Carabasarhhitt) is genuine 
we can compare it to the references to the almond made by Pliny the 
Elder (A. D. 23-79) in his Natural History (Books XII-XVl Trans, by 
H. Rackham, Loeb Classical Library. London, 1945). In particular tbe 
following remarks of Pliny on the almond are noteworthy.— Page 351— 
Books XV-XX1V, 88-91:— 

" A third variety of the nut class is the almond, which has an outer 
integument like that of the walnut, but thinner, and also a second covering 
consisting of a shell . but the kernel is unlike a walnut's in its breadth and 
its bard part is more bitter. It is doubtful whether this tree eiisted in 



it Slrautorjt ,lbt ptocl. 
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Italy in the time of Cato,' as he calls almonds " Greet null " a name which 
tome people alio retain in the class of walnut*. At the present day thr 
almond of Thasos and A(£a are famous, and two kinds grown at Taranto, 
one with a brittle shell and the other with a hard shell which arc very 

large in size and very little rounded in shape the pistachio dee 

Book XIII. 51. £83). This also was likewise first brought into Italy at the 
Hini time and it ni simultaneously introduced into Spain by Pomoeius 
Flaccus, Knight of Rome, who was serving with Vitellius." 

Page 479— " In the actual neighbourhood of Rome Chestnuts and 
Cherries only grow with reluctance and the peach-tree round Tusculum 
and almonds are laboriously grown from graft, also Tarracina teems with 
wbole woods of them." 

The cultivation of almond trees in Italy many years before the time 
of Pliny is conclusively proved by the foregoing extracts. Unfortunately 
we have no means of determining if the almond trees were cultivated 
in India during the first few centuries of the Christian era, during which 
the early medical teits of Car at a and Suirula, which mention Vatama 
(almond) and its properties, were composed. So far I have not traced 
any references to Vatama in Sanskrit non-medical texts, early or late. 

(7) KatBbhat in his Nighanfasatngraha (Junagadh, 1893. pp. 542-543) 
quotes verses about almond from the Bhavapratata. Madanaoalanighaniu, 
Nithaataratnatara. He quotes the following verse of Sivadatta :- 

"^pjTTflTOHwnHiilartJraflTM^i |« 

nsrflf jprf^ *ldfa«re«t en: u jfii fcR^r." 



"fWT* TOTR «iqm" in Ptoimo. Tbui il hu posed d 
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Possibly this verse belongs to the Sivahola, a medics! lexicon by 
jjvgdatta, known as Karparlya Sivadatta (Between A. D. 1625 and 1700 — 
«, my article in the Poona Orientalist, Vol. VII. Parts 1 and 2, pp. 66-70), 

(8) Having recorded some data about the history of the almond 
(vJljma) in India as revealed by Sanskrit medical teits we are in a 
position to consider its history outside India. In this connection the 
following notes from the chapter on Almond from "Sino-Irtnka" 
b y Bertbold Laufer. Chicago, 1919, pp. 405-409, will be found very 
illuminating : — 

Page 405 — Iran was the centre from which the almond (AmygdatM 
Communis or Prunns amygdaltis) spread to Europe, China, Tibet and India. 
In India the almond is cultivated occasionally in Kashmir and the Panjab. 
where its fruits are mediocre. "It was doubtless impoited from Iran." 
The almond yields a gum. which is still exported from Persia to Bombay 
jnd thence re-exported to Europe. The almond grows spontaneously in 
Afghanistan, the Zarafshan valley, and in the Chotbal mountains as alto 
n Adcrbeidian, Kurdistan and Mesopotamia. 

- The Greeks derived the almond from Asia Minor and from 
Greece it was apparently introduced into Italy, The Persian kings 
rude use of the almonds daily. The almond a mentioned in Pahlvi 
literature. 

- The Arabic name of the almond is lewze lauz. Under this name 
Abu Mansur (A.D. 970) in his Persian pharmacopoeia mentions its 
properties. He also mentions sweet almond (badam-i-Slrin) and bitter 
almond Ibadam-i-talx). 

— Bitter almonds were used as a currency in Gujarat, where they 
were brought front Persia in the time of Aurangzeb. There is no feu 
that children will amuse themselve by eating them (See T a vernier's 
Travels, Vol. I, p. 27). 

Page 406 — Names for almond in different languages :— 
(11 Chinese — p'o-tan. bwa-dam (derived from Iranian). 

(2) Middle Persian — vadam. 

(3) New Persian — bsdam. 

(4) Kurd — badem, beiv, baif, "almond-tree." 

(5) Tibetan — ba-dam. 

(6) Uigur and Osmanli — badam. 

(7) Sanskrit — vatSma or badOma, derived from the Middle 
Persian. 

— Arab merchant Soletman (A. D. 851) mentions almonds among 
the fruit growing in China. 
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Pag* 409 — The old tradition concerning the origin of tht a / m 
in Ptrsia u ttill alive in modern Chinese author*. " d 

— "It roar be of eourae. that the almond has shared the fate of l 
date-palm, and that it* cultivation is now extinct in China." 

I hope the data collected in this paper about the history of th 
almond (badam) in India and outside would be useful not only to >' 
atudentsof the history of Indian Materia Medica but also to the stud 
■rbocaretoinvestiiate the history of Indian culture and its indebted"" 
Co other countries in direct or indirect cultural contact with India f" 
Bore tbtn two thousand years. *" 



39. The Use of the White Mustard 
in Ancient and Mediaeval India* 

Vaidya Bapalal G. Shah in his VtUtahU Materia Media (Nitkatfu 
AdariO Pert I, Ahmedabad, 1927. pp. 77-78, records some Sanskrit medical 
trm dealing with the use and properties of the iarjapfl l (musttrd)pbnt 
sod its products. We notice in these teitt two kinds of larjapa ! (1) taura 
(white) and (2) rabta (red). I am concerned in this paper with the white 
variety and its uses as known to ancient and mediaeval India, The 
fallowing table will show at a glance the references to the white mustard 
md its uses is vouched by medical tern, early and late:— 



Ttit 


Chronology 


IHt » Propniinot (iDri'opp 


Htnta-Saitthita 




-Prescribed against 

(1) apasmara (epilepsy) 

(2) unmadn (lunacy) 


Dhanvantari- 


Before 




Sighantu 


800 A. D 


-Prescribed against 

(1) hrimi (worms) 

(2) jim (indigestion) 

(3) hania (itching or itch) 
f4) feujffia (leprosy) 

(5) Sruti-llrsa-aniiarti (certain 
diseases of the ear and bead) 


AitMta- 


8th ot 9th 


-White mustard (Svtta sarsapa) used in an 


Saingraha 


cent A.D 


antidote against poison called laumya 


(totrasthana. 




(v. 113) 


ch.8.w, 113. 




-White mustard in the decoction to be 


126) 




added to water for bath (v. 126) 


Vlnga-Sena 


Before 


-Levigated powder of gaura-sarjapa pres- 




1300 A. D 


cribed against vata-rabta (acute gout) 


Bhavaprabaia 


O.1500 


■Properties of sarfapa of both red and 




A.D. 


white varieties are mentioned. Both 
varieties are capable of curing wounds 
(vrdna). itch [bandit), leprosy (huifha), 
worms in the abdomen (boifha-tiritni) 
and epilepsy (graha)*. The white variety 
is the best (fauro vara matah)- 
-gaura-sarsapa is called siddhartha. 



it (Loiin hicdO 
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It will be seen from the above table that white mustard (gaura. 
sarsapa) has been prescribed by Indian medical texts against many diseases 
on account of its therapeutic properties. I have not tapped all the medical 
textsf.revidenceonthis paint but the evidence collected in the above 
table is sufficient to prove that this white variety of the mustard was a 
regular item in Indian materia medica from about the first century of the 
Christian era onwards. 

Sanskrit leiicons also refer to the white mustard. The AmaraboSa 
(between c. 500 and 800 A. D.) mentions sarsapa and its two other names, 
tantubha and kadambaba (kanda If. varga 9, v. 17 — p. 353 of the N. S. P. 
edition. Bombay. 1905). It expressly states that siddharlha is the name 
of white mustard. Bhanuji Dlhsita (c. 1630 A. D.) in commenting on the 
above reference quotes the lexicon of Rabhasa, which gives two names of 
white mustard, vie, rafcjotf fin a (capable of killing demons)and bhatanaiana 
(capable of destroying ghosts), Bhanuji also quotes the lexicon Vitvakoia 
(1111 A.D.), which refers to sita-sarfapa ur white mustard. This reference 
is found on p. 127 of the Banaras edition of the Vitvakoia, 1911. Even 
today there is a belief current in India that mustard is capable of warding 
off evil. Salt and mustard seeds are waved round the faces of babies and 
thrown away when these babies with their mothers enter a house for the 
first time after their birth (see my paper on this topic in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Mythic Society, vol. XXVI, pp. 313-314). In Apte's 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary (p. 73 of the 1957 edition by myself and C. G. 
Karve) the name anadja for white mustrad is recorded. 

The use of gau-a-sar}apa or white mustard in Indian life of the 7th 
cent. A. D. is vouched by the following references to it in the 
Kadambarl of the eminent poet Bana of King Harm's court (606—648 
A.D.) :- 

(1) Kadambarl. Part I. edited by P. Peterson, Bombay, 1889, p. 
68-Description of the bed-chamber of Villsavatl, who was pregnant. She 
was resting upon a bed Havana) upon which were scattered here and 

there white mustard seeds (itasato-viprablrj>a-gaura-sarsapam 

Sayanatalamt. 

(2)- Do — , p. SB-Description of the auspicious ceremony of Hvatarana 
(wavinground) performed before Vilssavatl by old ladies of the harem 
with many auspicious things, among which white mustard mixed with 
gorocona (.gorocana-miira-gaura-sarfapaib) was used. 

(3)-Do— .p. 68-Description of the king's intense longing for the 
birth of a son. He visualizes a son giving delight to his heart by hi) 
"curly hair dyed tawny with (the herb-mixture called) sarvausadhi, with 
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■ ■mail quantity of ashe: 
(tiluni vinyajta~gaura. 
reference (bat white mi 
in medical properties .1: 
nil. 

In the above red 
Kadambarl we find tha 
thing but mainly on act 
perhaps to scare away e 
lad;. This use of whit* 
rabfoghna and bhutani 



I with white mustatd applied over his head" 
onmilra-bhatileio). It appears from this 
was applied to the heads of children both (or 
lupposed capacity to protect children from 

> to the use of white mustard in Bana's 
: mustard was used not only as an auspicious 
of its supposed power toward off evil and 
irits from the bed-chamber of the pregnant 
lrd in the 7th cent. A. D, justifies the names 
v en by the lexicon of Rabhasa to the white 



already noted by me in this paper. 
The Carahas artthita (between 1st and 3rd cent. A. D.), one of the 
earliest medical texts, deals with the care of the new-born child. Certain 
performances for protecting the child and the mother are prescribed in 
the iSrlrasthana, chap. 8, sect. 47. White mustard (.gaura-sBrsava) and 
other corns should be spread in the lUtibagara (room in which the mother 
and the child are kept). In section 50 of this chapter the Carabasarhhita 
prescribes the use of white mustard in the water for tbe batb of the mother 
on the tenth day from delivery. 



weights recorded in tbe Manuimrti (between 
. A. D.). chap. VIII, w. 132-137 give the 



In the Indian system o 
2nd cent. B. C. and 2nd c< 

following weights:- 

The smallest unit of weight is the grain of dust visible in the sunbeam 
(trasarenu). 8 of these grains — 1 liksa. 3 lihsa-l grain of black mustard 
(rfljaiarjapa). 3 of these — 1 grain of white mustard (gaura-sarfiipii). 
6cf these — 1 grain of barley {yava). It is the grain of barley which is 
the theoretical unit of weight. 1 This use of tbe white mustard in tbe 
Indian system ef weights about two thousand years ago coupled with its 
uses in Indian medicine recorded above amply show that tbe white variety 
of the mustard was cultivated in India very early along with its other 



On 



r black. 
of the 



:, some of which 



and purificatory properties of the gaura- 
bas been prescribed by tbe early textion 
:omposed prior to tbe Christian 



It story if InJia by !«• 



(1) 


We have i 


ilready noted the < 


reference tt 


- fdur 


a-sarfapa (white 


mustard) 


as a unit of weight given in 


, the Man 


umff- 


f (chap. VIII, w. 


132-137). 


In chapte 


tV, verse 120. of th 


ii work we 


(ind a 


reference to the 


purjfieati 


on of tinei 


i garments by th 


e use of 


the 


white mustard 


(i/aumar 


am laura-i 


arionaifO. The coi 




expla 


in this reference 


as follows- 










(i) 


Kullukabhi 


itta atates that gam 


a-stttfava here is 


equal tc pounded 




white must. 


ird { pista-iveta-sar 


fapa). 






(ii) 


Rnghavana 


nda states that th 


e linen gai 




i are purified by 




washing t hi 


:m with white mustard powdi 


.-. [pi; 


(a-irtta-soTiapa- 




prafaalanat-ifuddhih)'}. 








m 


Ramacandra states that the 


linen garm 


ents 


should be washed 




with watei 


■ mixed up with 


white mu 


stard 
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(2) The Anastamba-Dharmasaira (between 600 and 3C0 B. C), 
edited bj Bahler, B. S. Series, 1932, II, S, 19, 1st satra, p. 81, states that a 
man should take his food after washing his hands and feet with water 
miied up with the powder of white mustard (gaura-iarfapapam cHrpani 
harayitva laifi psnipadam prahfOlya mnHnm iflroau). On p. 164 we find 
Haradatta's comments on this reference. He explains the word piDSya 
in the text to mean "swallow the remainder of the mustard powder 
(water)". The variant prffiyu for pratya means "should scatter away 
ivikartt)" the remainder of the mustard- powder water. 

(3) The Vaiirtha-Dharmalastra (ed. by A. A. FQhrer. Bombay, 
1883, p.13), chap. Ill, satra 55, states that linen garments are purified by 
the use of the paste of white mustard Isaura-sartapa-balbeiia kiaumajanam 
(Jaucam)]. 

(4) The YaiHavalbyaSmrti [(between 1st cent. B. C. and 3rd cent. 
A. D.». I, 276, prescribes the use of the paste of white mustard (gaura- 
sar;apa-balba) iti the worship of God VinSyaka. This paste mixed with 
ghee is to be applied totbe image of the god after it is bathed. Verse 
283 mentions the use of the oil of mustard (sanapa-taila) on the head 
of the image. Verse 289 state that mustard (sa<japa) should be offered 
to the image along with flowers etc. (see pp. 56-1567 of vol. I of the 
YaiHavalhya-Smrti, Anandasbram Series, Poona. 1903). 

(5) The flaudfifljona-DftarmosOIrofKasbiSanskrit Series, Benares, 
1934, p. 39). 1,8. 36 (satra). states that soap-nuts should be used for cleaning 
woolen blinked (iutapa) ; piste of white mustard (gaura-sarfapa-balba) 
should be used for wishing linen garments. 
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Berthold Laufer in his Smo-Ironita (Chicago, 1919). pp. 380-362. 
jukes some remarks about the mustard and its species under the title 
Braisica. The following points in these remarks are noteworthy:- 

(1) There ate two species of mustard, viz. (i) Brassica (or Sinams 
j&c'e) and ® SinoptJ alba. 

(2) Sinapis alba was imported into China as late as the Tang period. 

(3) 5inapi( a(fca is first mentioned by Su Kun in his work (about 
ffl A_ D.) called Pent S'ao as coming from Western Zum (Iranian 

(4) Sinapis alba was conveyed to China over the land-route of 
Antral Asia. 

(5) Sinapis alba was foreign to the Tibetans also. They call it 
"white turnip"(vtiiJj-tar). 

(6) Sinapis alba is not indigenous in India. Watt in his Commercial 
Products of India (p. 176J says that "if met with at all it occuts in gatdens 
only within the temperate areas, or in upper India during the winter 
munths ; it is not a field crop." 

(7) Abu Mansur notes five varieties of Brassica under the Arabic 
name karnab. 

(8) The Persians spread the species of Brassica to Tibet, the Turk? 
and Mongolia. 

(9) Brassica rapa :s cultivated in Persia and many parts of India 
during the dry season (October to Match). 

(10) YiTsin, the Buddhist pilgrim of the 7th cent. A. D.. makes 
some comments on the Indian and Chinese varieties of Brassica. He says 
that India produces in sufficient quantity the varieties of Brassica, one 
with white and the other v ith black seeds. He also refers to the oil 
pressed from Brassica seeds for culinary purposes. 

The foregoing notes, though scanty, are sufficient to prove the 
existence and use of the white mustard in ancient and mediaeval India 
for more than two thousand years. The statement of Watt that it is not 
indigenous in India needs to be examined. The suggestion of Laufet 
that it originated in the Iranian regions like many other cultivated plants 
needs also to be proved. I shall feel thankful if the readers of this paper 
throw more light on the history of the white mustard in India prior to 
c. 500 B. C. on the strength of Indian or foreign sources. 



40. Some Notes on the History of Tea* 

Dr. N. N. Sen Gupta published a rear ago a Note on Che History of 
Tea in the Journal of the U. P. Historical Society 1 in which he 
invited theottention of scholars to a reference to tea in the Tibetan 
biography of the great Buddhist scholar Atisa of Vikramaiila, who visited 
Tibet upDn the invitation of the Tibetan King by the middle of the 11th 
century. Dr. Sen Gupta observes' at the conclusion of his note that 

Dr. RadhaKumud Mookerji has written another Note on the History of 
Tea' in the same Journal in which Dr. Sen Gupta's Note appeared. 
In thisNote Dr. Moakerji points out the reference to Tea by I.Tung. 
the Chinese pilgrim who travelled in India between A. D. 671 and 695' 
and observes :— "Even as far back as the Seventh Century the Indians 
took kindly to tea as an antidote to cold according to Ayurvedic texts* 
then current and as these tens were much earlier than I-Tsing's visit to 
India, the use of Tea in India is to be dated much earlier." In view of 
the two notes on the history of tea I would like to record in this 
paper some of my own notes on the subject which I had collected some 

(1) There is another reference to tea in I-Tsing's Record not 
pointed out by Dr. Mookerjee. It appears on p. 90 of Takakusu's 
Translation as follows :— 

Chapter XVII— Proper occasion for salutation — "Firstly the 
impurity contracted through eating and drinking. Through the eating 
of anytbingor even the swallowing of a dose of medicine one is unfit for 



IS Tta in the AjarMdis 1>1U now curni 
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■location before one rinses one's mouth and washes one's hands. Even 
when one has drunk syrup, water, tea or honey water or had ghee or moist 
u|lr. one is equally uniit before one duly purifies oneself." 

(2) In the article on Tea in the Encyclopaedia Briftdnnica 1 we are 
informed that the early history of tea is traditional. There is a Chinese 
Wend that Emperor Shen-nung (2737 B. C.) discoverd the virtues of Tea. 
There is also a tradition in China that the knowledge of Tea travelled 
raltwatd to and in China having been introduced in A. D. 543 by 
Bodhidharma. an ascetic who came from India on a missionary expedition. 
"Bodhidharlca vowed that he would contemplate the virtues of Buddha, 
through 9 unsleeping years." "The use of Tea in China in the middle of 
the 9th century is known from Arab sources. In Japan the cultivation 
of tea was established in the 9th century. 

(3) In a pamphlet 1 about the Complete Story of Tea by Mr. 
William H. Ukers the contents recorded include among other things the 
following : — 

(i) First English Translation Digest of the Cha-ehing, the earliest 
workonTea-A.D.780. 

(ii) Tea's conquest of lava and Sumatra, 
(iii) The far-flung kingdom of India Tea. 
(iv) Tea's triumph in Ceylon. 
(v) The Glorification of Tea in Japan, 
(vi) Tea in Fine Arts and Tea in literature. 
fvii) A Tea Chronology of over 500 Dates. ; 
Oiii) A Tea Dictionary of over 400 Definitions. 
(iO A Tea Thesaurus. 

(jr.) A Tea Bibilography of over 2000 Authors and Titles. 
■ nd (ii) Index of over 10,000 references. 

As the above publication is not accessible to me I am unable to say 
what references it contains to Tea in India, eatlier than those made by 
I-Tsing (A. D. 671—695). 
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(4) To corroborate the Tibetan reference to Tea in the middle of 
the lltb Century pointed out by Dr. Sen Gupta I have found a reference 
to Tee in the Life and Hymns of Mi/onno, 1 which is as follows :— 
"Enjoying wine and tta in merriment, 

is drinking juice of aconite 
To drink it is to drown 
Salvation's Vital Cord" 
Jettun Milarepa was the greatest of the Tibetan Saints. He belonged to 
Kargyutpa Apostolic succession founded by Tilopa in 950 A.D. Milarepa 
was the fourth in this succession and lived between A. D. 1050 and 1135 ' 



(5) Though I-Tsing mentions Tea in India in the 2nd half of the 
7tb century we don't find its eiistence in Bengal about A. D. 1400. In the 
Mahuan's account of the bingdomof Bengala' translated from the Chinese 
by Mr. Geo. Philips be makes-tfae following reference to the absence of 
Ua in Bengal. — 

"Not having any tea they offer theit guests the betel-nut in its 
place." 

Mafauan was an interpreter attached to the suite of Cheng Ho who 
led an expedition to the Indian coast with 62 ships and 30.000 soldiers. 
This event took place in A. D. 1405-6. 

(6) For later references to Tea and its introduction into England and 
other countries of Western Europe reference is invited to Hob son -Job son' 
where we are told that the Tea-shrub is mentioned in the ancient 
dictionary Rhya which is believed to date long before the Christian era 

this work of the 4th century A.D. describes it 



1. Vide p. SMalfWAl'M Biti, li > D >>fh< CaddKd (1, d Edn. isji) fagc i 
ud Cbkug" : pafr IK — "lipi dipped ■> j« acd CMi»ng." 

1 Ibid. p. 65* 5t» .ho p. yi ol Tibttan Yw bf Ertss-Wenli, O.lcd 



3. Vide p. JJlof JIUS. IM>1, Tboogb H* wis ooi found in B.aj.1 b r Mabo.n 
1* antfou uiitlB UtaAmaA dciat, imu of -bich my b* got,* htre ._ Ri „ 

kadju|. jKi-lrnii, minins, nonngriMte., imircnt, RiimiUud sugar, while sugir 
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(ddmg "From the leaves can be made by boiling a hot beverage." The 
fint distinct mention of tea-cultivation in Chinese history is a record of 
toe Tang Dynasty (A. D. 793) which refers to duty on tea in that year. 
The Arab traders of the next century also refer to tea as subject to a 
royal impost. The dates of references to Tea given in the Hobson-Jabion 
in ai follows .— A.D.851.C. 1545, c. 1560. 1565, 1588. 1598. 1611. 1616. 
1626.1631.1638,1658,1660.1667,1672.1677. 1688, 1690.1726. 1789. 1844. 
BaldleusCA. D. 1672) devotes five columns in his work to Tea and its uu 
and abuse in India. 

I believe, the notes' on tea and its history recorded above would be 
found useful for the student of this beverage which has now caught both 
tbe hemispheres in its firm grip, too tight to be relaxed by the advice of 
moralists and economists. 



I have to .del Ihe following relereote la In found by est tiler liii paper *.< 
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41. The History of the Aksayavata 

{ Undecayirig Banyan Tree ) 

at Prayaga and Gaya as revealed by 
some Sanskrit texts — 

Between Ihe First Century A.D. and 1900' 

When the Silver Jubilee of the B. O. R. Institute was celebrated on 
the 4th and Sth of January 1943 the late Prof. V. K Rajawade, the oldest 
among the founders of the Imtitute, mi requested to plant a si: • I sapling 
of the banyan tree (ahfavya vafa) on the premises of the Institute as a 
land mark to commemorate the successful growth of the Institute during 
the preceding twenty-five years and as a visible symbol of its future 
eipanding academic activities in the years to come. Prof Rajawade agreed 
to this request made by the Silver Jubilee Celebration Committee and the 
akfayya vafa sapling (about 21 ft. high) was planted at his hands in a 
special pit at the western side of the main building of the Institute on 
4th January 1943 at sunrise (about 7-30 a.m.) before a distinguished 
gathering of the delegates from all partsof India as also local visitors to 
the function. 1 Rev. H. Heras, tbe celebrated Indoloftist of the St. Xavier's 
College, Bombay, was sitting by my side when the vafa plant was planted. 
He bad read some of my studies in tbe history of Indian plants and 
consequently put me the question : "Have you studied the history of the 
vafa tree and especially that of the Ahjayya Vata (undecaying banyan 
tree) from Indian or foreign sources 7" I told h.m that 1 would some da; 
rccorda few notes on tbebistoryof the vafa tree in general and on the 
afcjnyyo vafa in particular as suggested by him. Accordingly I began to 
collect some evidence on this topic and the present note is a part of tbe 
evidence collected so far. Unfortunately my friend Rev Heras is no more 
to tee this note in print I However. I record here my graceful and 
respectful thanks to him for bis suggestion which occasioned my present 
inquiry. 

Tbe Vafa plant which Prof. Rajawade planted on the premises of the 
Institute 14 yearsago hasgrown vigorously and can be seen prominently from 
tbe main building of tbe Institute with its dark green umbrageous eipanse. 
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Tie Institute will some day build a circular stone pedestal round it with 
, tl inv-ripfion : "The Aksayya Vata planted by Prof. V. K. Rajawade 
4-1-1943 at the time of the Silver Jubilee of the B. 0. R. Institute." 
After the Silver Jubilee was over I inquired of my friend the late 
Dr.Birbal Sahani, our great Botanist of the Lucknow University, at whole 
igjrance I began my studies in the history of Indian Plants, if he can point 
out unsold Vata tree in India with authentic record of its plantation and 
growth. He replied that thz only Vata tree of this type is that now in 
the Botanical Garden at Calcutta. 

The Marithi Sabdahoia by Y. R. Date and C. G. Karve, Poona. 1932, 
Vol. 1' P. 195 observes as follows about ahsayavafa j— 



"sjpjnraz — The Vata tr 


ee on the c( 


influence of the rivers Gang! and 


y,nuna at Prayaga' (Allal 


labad). It 


is said that this tree is very ancient 


ukI does not die. Such tti 


:es are poin> 


ted out at other holy places." 



The Mahabharata mentions Gays and the ahsayavafa there as 
"fumous in the three worlds" (trisu lohefu vilrutab)- This reference 
dearly proves that at the time when this reference was made this banyan 
tree with alt its religious significance was an established landmark revered 
by Hindu pilgrims visiting Gays, We can also presume that tome 
hundreds of years must have elapsed prior to this reference and posterior 
to the first planting of this tree at GayS. No authentic account of the 
rircumstances under which the tree, with its subsequent history of no less 
than two thousand years, was planted and the person or a body of persons 
.'cd the idea of planting it and executed bis or their plan 
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in thii connection, hm come down to ua. Was it in a fit of religioui 
fervour that this tree was plumed by a Hindu devotee or naa it planted by 
my representative! of a particular Hindu religious sect to commemorate 

questions without collecting all evidence from literary and other sources 
pertaining to the abfayavafa. 

The verses referring to GayS and the abiayavafa are found in the 
M ahabhsr ala in the Xrapyakaparvan (tvihayairaparvan) edited by 
Dr. V. S Sukthankar for the B.O.R. Institute (see p. 292-362. verses 71-73). 
These verses read as follow! ;— 

" ITBl Sfflt fWWTO WWMl ftRtPffH: I 

■VNiwiftftt mm fa inm n «i ii 
tnn ii& *m ftj sftf top: I 
R^pUt V7 * wrt ■?*Rt IWt II i^ II 

^iwdia'jwn wiftifl^Wf : I 

WWI^ <l Itjnpftl iNtmclil II »1 II" 
There is a reference to "W1K in the Arattyaba or Vanaparvan (Chap. 95, 
verses 13-15) in the following eitract :— 

" ns S mhjmi itn wawfwwftf^ 11 

Kscmendra, the grest Sanskrit poet of Kashmir (c. A. D. 1020-1080) also 
refers to the abfayavafa at Gay! in his BharalamaHjar}, an abridg- 
ment of the Mahabhaiala. This reference is found in the following verses 
of the Araeyabaparvan of the BharatainaRiarl edited by V. R. Nerurkar, 
Bombay, 1919, p. 57 ( ISTSVflhiTrai ) : - 

" 'f'Tt-t* fsf-nwfaart JUTIjtfl phi |K<W II 

id wnt\<)r& ftqtfmrufi wni h svi h ™ 

My friend Shri J. S. Pade of tbe Oriental Institute, Baroda, in his letter to 
me of 14-3-1957 has kindly pointed out the following reference to 
Abfayavafa in the Anutaianaparran of the Mahabharata : — 

tto1 afiiat *i«»^Fqw*<gt =n; II (v „" 

(See p. 196 of Mahahharata, XIII. SB, 14 Chitrasbala Press, Poena). 
My friend Prof. V. M. Bedekar hll tent me the following remarks on tbe 
above reference : — 

"This reference occurs in tbe 88th chapter of the AnutUianaparvan. 
Therein Yudbisthira asks Bblsma which among tbe libations offered to tbe 
Mines we ineihauitiblc («¥*!) or endure for a long time ot for eternity. 
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n reply various kinds of non-vegetarian food to 
|* offered in memory of the Manes, which are calculated to secure the 
adduction of the Manes for a period ranging from two months to 
«,rnitj. While referring to a belief that the offering of a m (goat) to 
the Man" leads to their satisfaction for all time, Bhlsma quotes in support 
, lew gathos. which the revered Sanatkumiira had recited to him in a 
jimilarcnnnection. Ir. one of these gathos (vetse 14) the "»?«j*<njtw:" 
ii referred to. This gatha seems to imply that Gaya, the sacred place, is 
rpcciilly auspicious and therefore suited for offering libations to Manes 
; n view of its having been the venue of the "imaging Banyan tree" 
{WWWJH?:)- "A reference to the Divine Child resting on the extended 
branch of a huge Banyan tree in the midst of the Great Deluge occurs in 
the 186th Chapter of the Araiyyahaparvan of the Mahabharala. 

The great sage Markarjdeya is narrating to Yudhisthira the story of 
the Dissolution of the Universe as he had once witnessed it. The whole 
trorld was overwhelmed with floods and the whole creation was submerged. 
In that predicament Markarjdeya found himself alone walking on the 
■iters of the ocean. Extremely distressed at this awful destruction and 
feeling lonely and forlorn he kept on swimming to find some refuge 
(Jaranom) where he could rest. Then all of a sudden he espied in the 
midst of that all-encompassing deluge a huge ^W tree and there resting 
comfortably on a gorgeous couch on its extended branch a little child. 
The pertinent lines run as follows : — 

(III. 186), pp. 644-645 of the B. O. R. I. Critical Edition of the 
AiariynhaVarvan : — 

"cH: wifaa; iwifo afirpj,Hftra*i t ^ I 
=^«tW SWM \ Owist ifa$1?i ii c( || 
OTdTTi (Kir i^ti Sctosft'ii :Riftq i 

3nfa>ti mma n"3f s«eio h ^i I 

JfiNflPuilST^ V® TSTnRl >TR3 II r;? Ii" 
While Markandeya was looking on at this wonderful spectacle in amaze- 
ment, the child called unto him and gave him shelter inside its stomach. 
While inside, Markandeya saw before him, contained in the boundless 
stomach of the child a whole world of kingdoms, rivers, moan tains, gods, 
demons. He roamed in amazement through the boundless interior of the 
child for hundreds of years. Bewildered he prayed to that God with all 
bia soul. After a while the child opened its mouth and out came 
Markarjtjeyi to see again the same wonderful sight of the child resting on 
tbe branch of the Nyagrodha ;— 
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" d*IWt9* Smnl ^nt«W ftoMil I 

( III, 186. 114 ) 
( See p. (AS of ArfifMtrpan-B. O. R. I. edition ). 
MSrkandeya soon overcame his bewilderment and took the tender rot? 
feet of the child on his head and made his obeisance. 

While Msrkaudeya mi inlide the stomach of the Divine Child, he 
saw there inside, as already mentioned, the whole world with ill kingdomi. 
citiesand rivers. The relevant lines ate ; — 

" BlM-pfntPflflft FWt <JWlfo Jlft^R I 

■Kit (nig tfhii * t^wm tfftrfvH, I 

(III. 1S6. 92-93 ) 
The lint rivet that is mentioned as meeting the eyes of Markandeya is the 
Ganta. Thil may perhaps be significant in view of the fact that it is the 
great Nyoirodha with which the Divine Child is shown associated and 
(hat one such hoary Abfaya Va\a issituatedon the bank of the Ganta at 
the confluence at Praynga, though of course Markaodeya (or the author of 
the Moriarideya-Samasya) does not eiplicitly mention it as the Akiaya 
Vata °r Nyogrodha." 

My friend, Dr. M. M. Patkar, Secretary of Sanskrit Dictionary 
Department of the Deccan College, Poona. has kindly replied to my query 
about akfayavafa on 4-1-1957 as follows : — 

"I give below a reference to the sacred fig tree at Allahabad from the 
Sabderatnaiamanroi/aholatd Shahaji (G. O. Series, Baroda, 1932), p. 226. 
It reads as follows.— 



This shows that the name of the tree was Wl Oyama). This name also 
occurs in the RaghuvarhSa (XIII, 53) ef. 

".iHrHtjlf fPn 'IIWMl BTOTPT: <hfi(flt flWlftl II 4\ II " 
These are valuable references which open a further field of inquiry. The 
nameof the absayavafa at Prayaga wis iyama as clearly stated by poet 
Kalidlia in the verse quoted above. This name has, therefore, an 
antiquity of more than 1500 years. The tree itself and its history as 
vouchedby the Mahabharata and by Kalidisa is really very enchanting 
and it should be ourendeavourto investigate it in greater details. For 
this purpose we mutt examine the comments on W<N< made by the 
commentator a of the RagWartia, G. R. Nandargikar in his edition of 
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the RaghuvartiSa, Poona. 1897, p 417. gives us the English Translation of 
the above verse (XIII, 53) as follows .— 

'This is the same Banyan tree known by the name of Syama, whose 
help was solicited by you on tome former occasion. Covered with fruits it 
appears like a heap of emeralds mixed with rubies." 

The commentator Mallinatha (c. A. D. 1430) comments on this verse 
as follows :— . 

" p^H% i iwn v, ftsiffff -pnif^ni: *rfkz\ ii 
(rei ^ nwra^l— 

' noN 957WP1 5W "fliwl^ I 

•TWAiHJ "HITS flW*W *& ^ft: II ' (ft 

ww (fit TOto h ^jfiaj *fcra: fR. i w«j<i'Tl 'iihhI ilVniiM «rwirRt I 
uffcft* l ft*nft ii *■ 

The reference tj wrw *TON or T<r given by Mallinltha occurs in the 
Ramayajta, Ayodhyakavda 2. Saiga 55, verses 23-24, which read as 

" ^5 jf s^s^w nwra *nprppTTn; I 

n*i*Sifcj inuw ikM i rfor<fH. ii " 
Verses 6-7 oi Saiga 55 of the Ayodkyakanda also refer to TWI =T*t as 
follows : — 

" aal "iimmim<j *wj (ffcwq^n I 

Sfenifanrfll T5fi ajprhnSnjt f*Min f 

frararo i Jwf rt^ "M^wta >n ii " 
Dr. Patkar has drawn my attention to the following remarks of Dr. P. V. 
Kane on the Ahsayavafa at Prayag in his Hittory of Dharmatastra 
(Vol. IV, p. 614):- 

'1 here aie several sub-tlrthas that fall under Prayjga, The most 
important of them is the famous Vata (Banyan tree'. The Agnivurai>a 
(111.13) states "if a man dies at the foot of the Vata and in the Safigama 
be does to the city of Visrju'. Special reference is made to abandoning 
one's life at the foot of the Vata, The KttrmapurHQa 1 says: 'He, who 



I. Dc. Kant's (ooloole No. IJ«uq Karmapurana rudsu toll 

'' UMl (T<rrfwW TO HN(WftW3H I 

— T&- I. 37,6-9 nuflied by Iflrffa. The sloe is Qq^m 
Wfti'I 43.11 (reada " Vn'pfHTl"j 
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abandon! litest the foot of the V at a, panes beyond heavenly worlds and 
joes to the world of Rudra." 

The Amaratola (N. S Press. Bombay, 1905) contains the word 
".Syflma" [p. 69-K<Wo I, varga 5 (<th\vargai ] mentioned alon* with 
words expressive ol colours viz. P^T, aht Wftra, «T3, TOH5T, "tTO, >fhl, ifh, 
iftlW.etc. (verse 14). It does not mention WIT in the sense of the name 
of WTO. Bli.inuji Diksita (c. A.D. 1630) explains the word vnt and 
quotes the lexicon \f ai follows :— 

" fomtwj^ ftrsl i tftft spmrt *llt5t iwrrt i etc. " 
iftfcl:" 
This reference to Bnwprc by Hemacandra fc.A.D 1088-1172) needs to be 
traced in the extant lexicon, the autliorship of which is ascribed to him. 

The Amarahcia mention? t tic word "SyOma" again in Kanda III, 
varga 3 (ninajthavai fa) p. 487. Bhanuji explains it and quotes the 
leiicon Medin] (c.A.D. 1300} as follows :— 

"wnil vi wmw *iri$ twrrt i etc," (iRrftftst) 
Though Bhanuii does not mention WW in giving this quotation the editor 
bas traced the quotation in the Medinllexicon, 1 have also traced it in 
the edition of Mtdini by J. VidyHsagara, Calcutta, 1872. p. 148. where it 
occurs exactly as quoted by Bhanuji. 

The po>t Bhavabhnti (8th cent. A.D.) also refers to TVPTTC on the 
banks of the river Kalindl (YamunS) in bis drama Uttararamacarita as 
follows : — Lakjnmna mjs to Rama i— 

am i" 

(Act 1. p. 16 of P. V. Kane's edition of the Uttararamacarita, 1929). 
Tbe English tramlation of the above lines as given on p. 125 by Kane reads 
aa follows :- 

"Lah}maria : — Here is the banian tree, Syama by name on the bank 
of the Kalindl, by the side of the road leading to CitrakQta, pointed out to 
us by Bbiradvaja,"' 



(of mi HUDjpf M „ ,„ Ihn TTXf me, UTER „»r lbs ttofluuK 

, i«i At i>n. u u. ntivi tawitj Orft^fwfiWtwfti i :u fawfj (ft emit 

(IT. II" ». In Stitt H in , Q J- 

1T1T*I "ro^w Trt snonf, it 1 
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TV pwi Muti.i {c-A.D. 1050-1135) in bii drama Anargha Eaihava (Act 
VII. R» 129) refer: to tWVWZ as follow!:— 
"wwl am w& itmm_ ^nuK^vivi'- I 
IwrsfWfWvr: irf a^l fbGHSvii 11" 
In the Gayamahatmya of the Vdyupurarta led. in Anon dli rami 
Sniukrit Series. Poona, 1905, pp. 426-453) «-e let the following reference* 
ED A tfayavala : — 

Post 437— "wtl »lS*JV" near HWfZlli 

— "T81Z" near TO& 
Pate 438— "HZt *H*" near fl^Hltt 

— "^a >«£" near 10^2 

Page MO— "«W^!" mentioned along with 1WTT, Wf*. WpM etc. 

Pate 44.7— "nwnnr" or ^Prai" or "WIT*lflltTV' 
it Cjajs is mentioned. The mango 1 tree was also considered u<red. 
Vertt 37 on p. 447 refers to the mango tree and ihe Sraddha performed at 
its foot as follows : 

"1*1 gft: JWJ5T1H(W 

{». |. mm (trap) wrwr<* Rbk Plarw jpn 

l^n ftaii e«ni«Tl Bf«5i ii ^ ii" 
Page 449 —The following verses tefer to the Akfayava(a at Gajl 
and the Sraddha performed in its vicinity. 



wftr^'myMnt inflTOT^wflnnqii r n 

WW 3 nfa*4l HfrlWfA:.. .tfm>MIH I 

...era ^ji Jrt *f*I flifll*l*«fl fl^tn H Ml 
<rat *iijKmnfl*j iir <ft"f"fl<H n *\ u 
...wiwra ^ HTfl «fteilci**la *t I 
ttwirf friil tcT ; W 9^ ^ vmn( i 
...r i-^ifai^w >raw TOft jpu ii t ii 

r»«o ihil NT** mi • hill tboui la SftTS [ram 1 



Iba following tilncl from Ihe Bl'lisiiarani-lofiinijaJ, Adhiliii 4. BrlhniM 1) -— 

«t." II « ii (s» p. » at "^Wfiiwt^r mn, Poou. 15M). am (Kugi(«t). ■J$'H ud 

IHc] irHirt rilirtid ta In All enrici. 
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W nrf ?lni* mmiw jiwit ( 

t^roj* »CT3jrfl o: Sir fltnfWw i 
VRMmn ^mS irtwrnfrt n *•, n 

imnn^ * nlw" ■ 1M11" 

The reference ro the Divine Child (msvrm) reiting on the extended 
branch oil Banyan iree in rhe midst of the ocean •■ found in vene 82 of 
the above retract from the Gayamahatmya 11 also found in the 
Arattyabavaryan of the Mahebharata at we have aeen above. 

Dr. A. P. Eirmirklr, Director. Puranie Research Institute, Bellaum, 
hai kindlT supplied to me the following references to Ahfayavafa (ro, D 
■hi Pmmat :- 

(1) Vayupu,i>na-Chap. 105. 45 — 

-alsoCW. 109. 16 
— CAap. 111. 79-HB. 

(2) Af atjyopunJtia — Cnop. 104, 10 — 

-Chap. 106.11- 

nvNnnm snfpj « nfii w 

(3) PodmoDurana I -38.3-3 {n^mnmw ) 

—AdikOtuJa. 43. II (old edition). 

(4) Aitnipurana -Chap. 115, 70 (W»-W»)»«HT<W ) 

-Chap. 111. 13 (TOW) 

(5) Shandapuran.* -Chap. 58. 5 and Chap. 59 CUT**) 

(6) Naradiyapurava -Un ar akhar>d a '(miHHifn,) 

., „, . ,-CAflp. 63, 141 (TOp)- 

(ft* »np«frar wnflljwijw: n' J 

(7; flr n mWH rj M -CA flp . 161.66-67 (under G«fai> a r, 

Manarmyn)— to the north of Vindtrn. 
(8) BTahmavaivarlapurOoa -(on N.rmadf ) HI— 

Chap. 33, 32-33 (where PuUitM performed penince). 
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(9) Kurmapurana I, 37. 8-9 — 

{ He who abandons his life ac the foat of the Vafa, passes 
beyond heavenly worlds and goes to the world of Rudra) — See aim 
Tlrtkacmtflmapi, p- 48 — where the above verse from Karma is repeated. 

The references to the Abfayava(a in Sanskrit sources recorded 
•bove reveal the history of this Va%a for about 2000 years. This history 
a further vouched by foreign travellers to India, Prlkfta tens and some 
inscriptions as I shall show in papers to be published hereafter. I now 
close this paper with my best thanks to all those scholar friends who have 
enriched my present study by supplying references to the Abfayavafa 
known to them. I have further to request the readers of this paper to 
report to me whatever data pertaining to this subject come to their notice 
fmmany tsuxcea, especially of the datable type. 



42. Studies in the History of Indian Plants — 

History of Fenugreek and Alfalia (Lucerne) 

in India and other countries 

( between c. B C. 700 and fl.D. 1800 )* 

A. K. Nairn* in hit Flowtring Planli of Western India, Bombay. 
ISM, (pp. 77-78) describe* the following plant! s— 

(1) Methl-iTnSonella Fcrnugrareum) commonly Cultivated for bail 
aiitisslioin South Europe. It was adopted at fodder by the Roman* 
from the Greeks : hence the specific name. 

(2) Luetrne-Wedicago Saliva) Purple medick not wild in India 
an; more than in England, but widely cultivated, According to Hehn 
this plant mtdicago came originally Irom Media and Columella, the 
Spanish writer on agriculture in the reign of Emperoc Claudius 
{A. D. 41) praitei it as a horse-fodder. According to Shorter 
Oxford English Dictionary (p. 669) Fenugreek ( Mefnl ) was Called 
as Greek hay by the Romans. The seeds of Fenugreek are used by 
farriers. B. Laufer in his Sino-hanica (Chicago, 1919 ) devotes two 
pages ( 446-447 ) to the History of Fenugreek and about eleven 
pages (206-219) to the history of Alfalfa, the Arabic name of Medicago 
Saliva or Lucerne. I note below some points from Laufer 's account of 
these two plants: — 

Fenugreek (Methl) - 

(1) According to Stuart {Chinese Materia Mtdica. p. 442) this 
plant was introduced into Southern China from some foreign country. 

(2) This plant is first mentioned in the Pen ts'ao (A. D. 1056-1064). 

(3) Abu Mansur in his Persian pharmacopoeia mentions the 
properties of this plant under the name hulk at. 

(4) The Persian name of the plant viz. 5am (it current in Sbirai 
appears alto in India as Samli. 

(5) The plant occurs wild in Kashmir, tbe Paniab, and in the upper 
Giofttic plain. It is cultivated in many parts of India. 

(61 The Sanskrit term for tbe plant is -W, -tftr»I or W*R». It i* 



B. o. K. inMUwiAVol 1 
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Mentioned as ■ condiment in the Tale of King Vikiamsditj.i ( <te p. 67 of 
Weber. Abh. Bert. Abad.. 1877 ). 

(7) The plant is mentioned by Thecphraitus the father of Botany 
in hi) Hillary of Plants (IV, iv 10 etc ) and by Dioscorides (II, 124) and 
ilMbrP''"v(XXIV. 120). 

(8) According to A. de Candolle (p. 112) this plant growl wild in 
,br desert! of Mesopotamia. Persia and Asia Minor. 

lucerne (Alfalfa)— 

(1) Aristophanes (B.C. 424) refers to this plant »s follows in his 
The Knights' - (V. 606).— 

"The horses ate the Crabs of Corinth as a substitute for the Medic." 

(2) The term "Medibe" is derived from Merlin as stated by Slraha 
m his description of Media. In Greece it was the chief food for hot its. 
According to Pliny " Medico." was first introduced from Media in 
consequence of the Persian war) under King Darius. Dioscoridlt 
mentions this plant as forage for tattle. 

(3) In Italy the plant was disseminated from the middle of the 2nd 
cent. B.C. to the middle of the 1st cenl, AD. During this period it wa> 
iilvi propagated in China. 

(4) According to Assyriologisti the Iranian name of this plant viz. 
aspaiti or aspastu is mentioned in a Babylonian teit of c. 700 B.C. 
Possibly this favourite fodder followed the horse tr. the time of its 
introduction from Iran into Mesopotamia. 

(5) The Greeks allude solely to Media from which the plant was 
Introduced into Greece and not to India. "Tht cultivation of the plant 
is ml ancient in India but is of recent date, and hardly plays any role m 
Indian agriculture and economy," says Laufer. 

(6) In ancient Iran alfalfa was a highly important horse fodder. 
Words for this plant recorded by Laufer are :— 

Pahlavl — Bspast, aspist. 

New Persian— sspust, uspust.aspiit.ispist.isfist. 

Puslu or Afghan - Spastu. Spesta. 

Avestan or Old Iranian — atpo-asti (from the root ad to eat). 

Syrtac — aipelta, pespelta. 

(7) Kboirau I (A. D. 531-578) levied a heavy Ui on it. 

(B) Abu Maniur mentions alfalfa iu bis work on pharmacology. 
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(9) The Arabi derived che word fifol from the Persians and then 
Arabiciied it as fitfiia, 

(10) According to Chinese tradition alfalfa was introduced into China 
from Iranian quarter! in 2nd century B. C. 

(11) Kin* Darius makes a proud mention of Persian horses in the 
Persepolis inscription. The Chinese Emperor Wu (140-87 B. C.) lent 
regular millions to Iranian countries with the motive of importing the 
Persian horses. 

(12) General Can Kim imported the seeds of alfalfa from Fergana 
and presented them to the Chinese Emperor in 126 B.C. The Emperor 

cultivated alfalfa near his palaces. Later the plant was rapidly cultivated 
throughout northern China. This plant is mentioned by Yea Si-Ku 

(A. D. 579-645), Tao Hud -Kin (A. D. 451-536) and other Chinese 

(13) The Chinese General tan K'ien noted the words mu-su (alfalfa) 
and pu-Ioo ((rape) and transmitted them to China along with these plants. 
These words were Ferganian i. e. Iranian. 

(14) The Chinese of the Han period discovered mu-su (alfalfa) in 
Ki-pin (ICaiWr). In Kashmir as well as Afghaniatan and Baluchistan 

(15) Mu-su (alfalfa) gardens are mentioned by Emperor Ufu (A. D. 
265-290). Post-horses of the T'ang dynasty were fed on alfalfa. 

(16) Alfalfa was used as an article of human food during the time of 
Emperor YuanTsun (A. D. 713-7551. 

(17) Chinese works of the 6th century A. D. refer to the cultivation 
of mu-su (alfalfa) in different parts of China. 

(18) KouTsun-si (A. D. 1116) mentions mu-su (alfalfa) as produced 
in plenty and coniumed both by men and cattle. 

(19) The Japanese call alfalfa by the name "uma-goyasi" (horse- 
nourishing). 

(20) The Tibetan dialect of Ladakh contains the word Of for alfalfa. 
This word refers to the Medicago sativa indigenous to Kashmir or possibly 
introduced there from Iran. 

21) SkattKhkofl in his article on Medicato (Paris. Revue de V Orient, 
1664) states that seeds of this plant were for the first time sent from China 
to Russia in 1B40. Laufer questions the suggestion that Medicato should 
oot have Uen known in Russia print to A. D . 1&40 na there are words in 
the Ruisiflri language which were in use prior to A. D. 1340. 
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(22) The U. S. A, Department of Agriculture is trying to promote the 
aJtintion of alfalfa and seeds from China have been introduced for 
ibii purpose. In Argentine alfalfa has been found very useful for 
cjttle-hreeding. 

The foregoing notes from Laufer's scholarly history of the two plants 
(1) Fenugreek (Aid Ml and (2> Lucerne (alfalfa) are very interesting as 
[bey show these two plants in their world-perspective. As Liufer has 
not recorded an; definite and detailed history of these plants in India I 
record below some notes bearing on this history which may clarify our 
knowledge of these plants at least to some extent ;— 

(1) The Rajanighanfu (c. A. D. 1450) by Narahari of Kiihmii 
mentions Mtthiba and its properties as follows : — 

Pate 231 [Rajanighntu. Anandtshram.Poona.lcS6) 
"Wq«5I ( qVJP>3tT. ) II (* (1 

*tF«i*i fli* fllm ffa^i «53fin;i i 

nftrw *prt«ft ^ iqtfirw toO frnfl it ttt n 

gtni: — »^Sl*T ^I^l ^ ^»ft*n^tpf| I 

«rita*su eaft^o wratwMi ii m n" 

(This^ftrer seems to be identical with Fenu/reeb used as vegetable 
in! seeds in Indian diet). 

"&fa«St ( aftwfffrl: ) II U 11 

^fawr ^ifrasi Sgifejfil ^rl*i«i i 

WfepeftspPpiMcHli «rlfil*I W?J. ifaa: || (tl ll" 
Thisvariety of «(ripfir mentioned as" "W«tftl*l " (growing wild) seems 
to be identical with Lucerne (alfalfa). The name wlfcr confirms this 
identification, WitF* was a horse-fodder (llTapn mg ijTO ) savs Narahari 
of Kashmir. Evidently in Kashmir Narahari found •JfttW growing 
wild in his time about A. D. 1450. It appears Lucerne was growing in 
Kalhmir in the time of Dallana of Kashmir i.e. about A. D. 1200' or even 
earlier. A plant of the name WB 1 ( aSvabala 1 is mentioned in the 
Suiruta Sarhhita (pp. 406 and 232-233 of N. S. P. Edition. Bombay, 1938). 
Dalian* explains this term WfWl by stating (hat •BJTOT is a variety 
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it* tttvti [mm 4tonHi j cat 



in the "mq1*" (ec 
C0D1 m t n.,ro r »W» seems to be earlier thin A. I 

Both BrihmidiTi and DjIIdiji connect 
terci*" country ( vm$H, <pR»[fll ) which I have 
the term Rfrwi mentioned by Dillana ii 
(ajp-horiefpuf-meals ) meaning Lucerne 8 
following table shows the chronology of the refei 
above :- 

Before A. D- I Before A. D. e. A. D. 120U 
5« _ '_ 1000 



jned by tpjfl ! ed by ■ 



STO^tl accord- 



nified with Persia a) 
entical with A.pot 
i i. e. ai/nl/d. The 
es to SI«ht recorded 



liked by horses 



I (eel no doubt that ftlTO* { the Kashmihan author Dallatia 
( c A. D. 1200 ) ia identical with WfkXT of another Kashmirian Narahari 
( c A. D. 1450 ). It mould thua appear that alfalfa was grown in Kashmir 
between c. A. D. 1200 and A. D 1430 as horsefodder. 

(2) I am inclined to believe that the plant WtTOT mentioned by 
Suiruta is likely ro be identical with alfalfa or Lucerne grass described 
by Dallai>u as ft1Hc«l of the QS"E country i.e. Persia for the following 

( i) The term "V»3IT is significant and means a plant that 
strengthens the horses ( TO horse-t-TO strength). It is possible to 
suppose thattbisword is a paraphrase of the PoMoU term "aspiit" or 
the New Persian "asput" which Laufer has recorded as terms meaning 
alfalfa ( Lucerne). 

( ii ) Laufer acates that the Iranian name of alfalfa via. atpasti 
or aspajlii is mentioned in a Babylonian text of about 700 B. C. and 
roaaibly thisfodder followed the horse tt the time of its introduction 
into Mesopotamia. 

( iii ) Tbe Chinese Emperor Wu-ti ( 140-47 B. C ) imported 
alfalfa far an imported breed of horses and planted it in his famous 
imperial gardens. He also imported grapevines, oranles, areca and fi'Cchi 
nut* for hia garden. 1 



. P»//. byL. CarrlDf 
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f» r.aufer states chat the Chinese of the Han period ( B. C. 202-A. 
I). 220) discovered af/nf/o in Ki-pin (Kashmir). Ii this statement is 
correct wn can justify Kashmitian D.illana'i explanation that the plant 
HW mentioned by Susruta (before A. D. 500) is identical with ftftw* 
ot alfalfa. 

(v) As alfalfa migrated to Mesopotamia sometime before B C. 700 
iod to China in the reign of Wu-ti (140-47 B. C.) along with the import of 
Persian horses to these countries we ate warranted in supposing that 
alfalfa may have m igraled to India along with Persian horses even prior 
tothe Han period (B. C. 202— A. D. 220). 

(ri) In my paper on Persian Horses in Indian Literature IPoona 
Oritntalist, Vol. XI, Patts 1 and 2 (1946) pp. 1-17) I have proved that 
Persian horses were imported to India between A. D. 500 and 1800. They 
are mentioned as Paraslka or Persian horses. 

(vii) In the Mauryan times Balhika horses were part of Indian Cavalry 
(Vide Chapter 47 - >WM» of Knurilya's Arthatastra, Eng. Trans, by 
R. Sbama Sastri, Mysore. 1919, p. 133). The Mahabhmala (VIII. 7, 11) 
also mentions «tf« horses (vide p. 263 of WWW3*, Calcurta. Vol. IV). 
H G. Rawlinson states on p. 18 of his Bactria (Bombay, 1909) that the 
Hadrians were known as Bahllkas according to Hindu accounts. He 
further atates that Bactria was famous for its horses in ancient times (p. 2) 
and that it was the heart of Iran lying on the great trade route to India. 
The "Medic herb" (Lucerne) grew all over Iran and made admirable fodder 
forthese horses. In view of this information it is possible to suppose that 
Bacttian horses must have been imported to India say between B. C. 500 
and A. D. 500 and that alfalfa, on which they were fed in Bactria the 
hear* of ancient Iran lying between the slopes of Hindu-Kush and the 
river Oius, also followed these horses to India during this period. 

(3) According to Laufer alfalfa (Lucerne) was used as human food 
during the time of Emperor Yuan T sun (A. D. 713-755). It was also 
consumed both by men and cattle in China according to Kou-Tiufi-ii 
(A. O. 1116). Tbe SuS'utasarfthita mentions OTOTI WT*) as an edible 
vegetable and if Dallana's equation "WWHI = W$m - alfalfa" is correct 
we have reason to believe that alfalfa may have been used as lojdbotb 
by men and horses as in China in the time of Sulmta. The Marathi 
translation of the SuSruta Sarnhita by Krsnaiistri Phadke, Bombay, 1921. 
Vol, I, pp. 450-451. translates the term Wm by the term W or M*NrVi 
i. e. Fenugreek which we eat with relish at present. 

(4) Seeds of *«?> (Fenugreek) are used in Indian cookery today either 
whole or in a powdered form, In the Manasollasa (Vol. II, Baroda, 1939) 
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eompoicd about A D. 1130 by King Somesvara the use of [he powder of 
"tftV seeds (Fenugrerh seeds) i> mentioned in the following extracts liom 
the chapter on Food t«noftr) :— 
Peg* 124 — "*hl»>^"J"! (T* W-ajIWI * iSlW I 

FSftr^ftiTT^fMl <pl "T"™ mi^i n v .ill" 
Page 125 — "<hw »J ^jH a*(«r)*HI ^ t*P.rtT_ UWl" 
Page 132 — "IBP Traz*WTT$f*«l We" wn I" 

I am not aware of the seeds of alfalfa being used in Indian cooker; 
today The term <r<n« or «tf*rw uied in the above extracts means Fenugreek 
and not the large-leaf ftftrei HfPUfT ftft^rft^:) or alfalfa mentioned by 
Dallnnt (c. A. D. 1200), who apparently knew Fenugreek or «?f*W7 with 
•mall leavei. 

(5) Fenugreek was used in the royal kitchen of Emperor Akbar. Iti 
price mentioned in the Ain-i-Ahbari [e. A. D. 1590) [English ttanstation 
byF.ancis Gladwin. Calcutta, 1897. page 57) is 10 Dams per Mound. 

(61 In the Bhavaprabaiu of BhavamiJra (c. A. D. 1550) Wire! of two 
varieties is mentioned in the following stanza ;— 

( This verse is quoted on p. 318 of Nilhatitu AdarSa by Bapalal G. 
Stub, Parti, 1927). 

( The verse referl to Ww*T vii. Fenugreek and its »*<T (wild) variety 
used as horse fodder ( alfalfa ). 

(7) In the Ksemaliuttthala of Ksemas-arma (t. A- D. 1550) we get 
the following stanzas describing the properties of ■talTTO or J)f*)«T 
(Fenugreek) :- 

" MtaraJ qiifh ft^fi ^f^d "iMW ft i 
vwM^rs ■vnf^vj *fWt Jtmrftr- 



ft wn fw% ^n ^re «ln*iiri[*i u 

HCI^'K *PB5f *i1»MI<rnit|lnm. | 

nifa «WW«i! ft ciTOgmltar ii " 
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— ( See p. 31fl o i Nighant,, Adaiia. Part I. 
by Bapalal G. Vaidya ). 
( 8 ) I n the Alvacikits\ta of Nakula ( Before A. D. 1000 ) (Calcutta, 
1886. p. 51 )*WlW is prescribed for the pinja to be given m horses as 






food:- 



" Afire! *iRiit, »sigft draft ilsi^w. i 

Rill 5^1 s^WRt ^Hfc^T: WB: | 



( finrJr=nrq , Chap. 13 ) 
(9) In the Atvavaidyaka of layadatta {later than 9th century 
A, D. ) (Calcutta, 1886. p. 334) V'f^I is also prescribed for the pfprfa to be 
liven to hortes:— 

tifir* dfa»u-ert faro hit i +rrtr(. n c u " 

( wrTOW, Chap. 68 ) 

At this stage of m y inquiry about the history of Fenugreek and 
Alfalfa in India I have to raise the following questions for the considera- 
tion of scholars interested in this problem .— 

(1) What is the etymology of the word W>*1 which appears in 
Sanskrit works sometime after about A. D. 700? Can we equate WTO 
(Metrical with Medico ? 

(2) If the word itfTOI is Sanskrit can we trace its usages in Sanskrit 
sources prior to c. A. D. 700 ? 

( 3 ) If alfalfa ( Lucerne > was introduced into India along with 
BcCtriM {Vfa ) or Persian ( 1KH>F ) horses sometime after B. C. 500. is 
it possible to suppose that the word Wt^ ( Fenugreek ) came to be 
transferred lo alfalfa on account of the resemblance of Fenugreek with 
alfalfa < 

( 4 ) Is there any evidence in Sanskrit sources to prove that 
Fenugreek is a native of India ? If it is a native of India what was its 
name prior to the use of the word iWr+T in Sanskrit sources ? 

(5) Fenugreik is mentioned by Thtophraitul ( died B. C. 287 ). 
the Greek philosopher, by Pliny and by Dioicon'des. If it was adopted by 
the Romans from the Greeks is it possible to suppose that it was introduced 
into Greece prior to the time of Theopbrastus like Mldica {alfalfa) 
introduced into Greece from Media in consequence of the Persian wan 
under King Darius I (B. C. 521—485) ? 

(6) If Fenugreek grows wild in Mesopotamia, Persia, Asia-Minor 
ll Itatcd by A. de Candolle is it possible to suppose that Fenugreek whs 
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» Indi. from Persia at some "age of the Indo-Per.i.n 



(7) Ftnugrttb occurs wilJ in Kashmir, the Panjab and in the 
upp.T Gangetic plain. Many imported plants with definite history 
of their importation like (hat of caclus have been found growing 
wild in some parts of India. The mere fact of a plant growing wild in 
in? locality is no proof of its being a native of that locality. 

I shall feel thankful if reader! of thit article can throw more light 
on the history of Ftnugtttk and alfalfa in India than what I have been 
able to throw so far. Any references to these plants especially prior 
to c, A. D. 700 are welcome. 1 



«™»-ic.w^""^^ | '''«*lSntiK.N.Dav. of thgpu lor hi. Ki.rt, « BTO1 
'mimufwf ( Cbo»ll ) . 0, I* l * , MWI *'"> I*" (FunugtMl, in his tfhflipmf. Tht 

ti« h^pw^' ^Put ^n snfirci m 3 i!*it 1." 

MMn* rt * 1,BI ' ,, * T "bl * 1: ' era, *T ( AnrndMhrini, Poon». p. 2» ) *"> » corrupt raiding 
„ ££** ,1 «'«com v ' .'' h «lp> roo by meaiiowog th« synonym a*" ( »Wlp: ) u • 
*»».w*" ,U,B «*M !*"*•' Mm or Fin-gnat. Towing lo Ftnugrfh io Wetotei 
l°r p u " 1 °° lc -l*id l0 7* l] '=iae io veterinary Sciwte. Evideaily ">ii «■* >P«*ie» of *fc»l 
"' 1 "««»ii i»^r**« in lndim but -u ie|tara«4 •» i«'«'or » lb* cultivated M 
"< ud abo u colioiry coodiaMDi," 



43. Studies in the History of Indian Plants — 
Asvabala or Hisphittha explained by Dallana 

as a variety of Methika 

in the 12th Century A.D.* 

In AP'c'' Sanskrit-English Dictionary aivabala h mentioned as the 
■■fj»»e Of a vegetable" but no usage of this *ord has been recorded. This 
■aid occurs ■" the SuSrutasariihita (Sutrasthana Chap. 46)' in the section 
,,*ele»bl«s(1llCTO " follows :— 

"W!£al>W^F^r-WI^ J 7ra!'H-ST^^f»>ji l r"tfa ll Vtf II" and 

"jmsnnPTst ^v WFIWWTWI II \%% II" 

7)ie commentator Dallana (c. 12th Century A.D.) in explaining the 
(hove teit from SuSruta records vernacular equivalents' for these 
Kjctables current in his time, These equivalents a 
tkejare no less than 800 years old. Some of thei_ . 
current in different provinces of India. In fact they a 
which might help us to connect the modern names of ■ 
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other articles with their ancient names occurring in the earliest medical 
texts like the Carabasartthiia, the Sutrutaiarnhita and others. A 
systematic glossiry of these equivalents is essential for any historical 
study of Indian plants worth the name. The history of Indian plant-lore 
means the history of the nomenclature of Indian plants through successive 
centuries from the first mention of each name of these plants in records 
that have come down to ua from the remotest antiquity. 

In the present paper I am concerned with the explanation of the term 
■TOtl given by pallana in the I2th Century. SuSruta mentions «WW as 
a kind of (m or vegetable and pallana explains it as follows in his 
commentary : — 

"«I»¥*t tfy*T»t tpm "tfTJT^i^ 'ftfa**' (ft Bt*, (WrartWrofctaw*}!: 

jtqmjft?w: pr — 

af4«n (rant ftfirf^fhiwl 'ffii JP n" 
-!*■ 
We are told by pallana that in the country of Turushas »*JW is equiva- 
lent to a kind of SPrwT o-ith large leaves commonly called "ftft^fl". In 
another text, however, SCttt and ftftTW are distinguished as having 
different qualities. Pallana then quotes the Sanskrit verse "*rflftfl!W...mj" 
in R'hich we are told that 6fQ«l and (tftf'V are similar to each other, 
though they differ in qualities, pallana does not name the Sanskrit text 
from which he quotes the above verse. It is, however, clear that this 
Sanskrit text is earlier than pallana i.e. earlier than c. A. D. 1100. 
According to pallana "KTOl—^RW! (ft*)-*"!'*'**''. Evidently the term 
"fiffrov" is non-Sanskrit and belongs to the country of Turufkas (j*> l *^») 
as stated by pallana. In early.Sanskrit texts the term ^* is indiscrimi- 
nately used to indicate foreigners, like Persians, Turks, Arabs, etc. In the 
present case the exact identification of JW^I mentioned by pallana 
depends on the identification of the language to which the term ffcftTW 
belongs. In this connection I may note here that pallana shows acquain- 
tance with the usages of words current in different provinces of India' and 
even outside. Generally a commentator may be regarded as trustworthy 



P. 214 — v.flflqin , qi«x& l J"/(J(1:, WW-Wt SPRIT, 1<l*l^$l , ^rfawn : , ^flT«lTV 

P. 21? — fiiayUm ^g (WijO'Cf :), »TT*Trt , »|fJt»a^ . 

P. 2Z2— fcfc , 

P. 226— "«^B, 3TTWW| »m^5, «ftl4^i, VPK^. 
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inhis record of vernacular equivalents current in hit province but when 
he mentions the equivalents as current in other provinces we have to get 
them verified and corroborated by other contemporary evidence. This 
position with regard to the value of these equivalents was recognized by 
■ Bengali commentator of Caraka viz. CakrapUnidatta as early as c A. D. 
1060. He observes in his comrn;ntary on the spF*t=T"f (Chap. 27 of 
Satrasthana of Carakasarhhtta, N. S. Press, 1941, p. 153) as follows ;— 

'■R ^ PWlHlf* ^I^UaferaiPr, <t*T TTHTrn> ffUP7 fpirip ;nfttft 

B^rruft ttaflSBt, fa fcrn-Trtw; sew nwot *<f, ig n^Ri "fft litem* 

In his inability to know correctly the nomenclature of the several items 
of Indian AMTfR/A Af £D/CA. says Cakrapanidatta, he is in line with 
olber commentators, as this nomenclature must be gathered from the 
different provinces where it is current. He has, therefore, recordedin 
bii commentary whatever names were current in the Gauda country, 
together with a few names current in other provinces.' Another early 
r Itidu.' who is earlier than c. A. D. 1000, makes the following 



P. 227 — Wttt (wft?TO), IJlW, STTTT'rt, 

P. 22a - vrtfig ifcrj (fTiiirwi), awrt, Cram), 

P. 230 - awrn*, 

P. 232 - 1**^Ti (T^fas*), 

P. 235 - ^^ftrt Owirel 5ra), 

P. 236 — *rnPQTr"r?Sr (a"ni), 

P. 245 - *vtf*rft. 

HbtSQIra.lhata ol CanAataJihUtl — 

Called "4'' (171ft: — (TTMlt ^^frlTTO - a^hrRV 

Brag : = "•mst ancRt: — $rg wwf 

jpf|: — Jl-in { — sffaar) w*: ■■ «i?1 mrran = «wi 



•njppwfl • tfflBTflj pftrei • ^wftn 
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observations regarding the importance of vernacular equivalent) (or terms 
mentioned in the AitaAgaiarfigraha' of Vagbhata I :— 

P. 57 - ' arat mmitSqi ird* ift^teTi eft imwuiR; I 

P. 6L - "v* tfUJRi ifasiTi ^ ^i aiHifsr sfl*ift a<il ^iraroftifrsit: 

P. 66 - "«raifc im^nnrfrois) ^ ^r =?rntfr srtsift mf*f 

The above observations of Indu make it amply clear that in liis time the 
necessity of understanding the exact meaning of terms used in the 
AffOAiaiaihgraha was keenly felt. To get over this necessity Indu 
tuggests the following means : — 



r Knowledge about certain terms acquired by the use 

of Nighaulus or glossaries then available. 
(21 ftrnnrawil or Wa'Wth*H.Collecting words current in dialects 

from those who are well-versed in them TOWTtftjq:; or from 

different families or communities (SMT^WI^W) and then tracing 

through them the Sanskrit equivalents. 
(3) av^ftrWr -In the cas: of the names of vegetables the 

facilitated if ne study the current specific uses of these 
vegetables associated with their dialect names and then compare 
these uses with those associated with their Sanskrit names 
mentioned in such a text. 



"firori r/m^nft qJQRWQBna: i E«iPiiraq*t*rrg fcr8U)wni*r mil" 

KooaledKeof milerii Ba)ic4 (£tn*iu aaVhJ:) ud ba obuined Iron a Pra^ > Jlys Jaytdaila. 
Hmr f'lVCfR wu recofoiisd t< a r.«^Jtr prelimiDftjy 10 all IhejApuelic fneaiurel in 

(ollewioi >«■ :— 
u> contact ■>!* Jmsii prudece). 
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A physician who studies a medical km should not test satisfied by merelj 
noting a vernacular equivalent of a Sanskrit term. He must make sute 
that the uses of an article associated with its Sanskrit name mux tally 
with those associated with its vernacular name. The problem of the 
correct identification of several items in the ancient Indian Malttia 
Medita appears to have been a problem to the physicians of Indu'i time 
as it is to the physicians of todiy. Fortunately the madtrn Avurvedic 
physician is now in a better position than his confreres who lived more 
than a thousand years ago. We can now test the properties of things 
clinically and chemically and tlius verify the statements of ancient 
medical texts and see how far they are correct. If ancient observations 
about the properties of cettain products are corroborated by chemical and 
clinical tests the popular belief in the efficacy of these products will be 
strengthened and Ayurveda will get a new lease of life. We should, 
therefore, examine all ancient observations and eiplore their practical 
possibilities for the welSbeing of humanity with the aid of modern 

My object in recording in the foregoing lines the remarks of Indu 
(between 700 and 1050 A. D .), CakrapSoidatta (c. A. D. 1060) and 
Pillana (c A. D. J 100) on the question of the identification of several 
items of materia medica is not merely historical but practical as well. 
The history of plant sciences is closely connected with the history of 
materia medica and unless the articles mentioned in ancient Indian 
medical texts are correctly indentified we can never hope to get the fullest 
benefit of the experience of the iineunt medical practitioners as recorded 
in these texts. In studying the liistory of Indian maleria medica it is 
essential for us to know the meteria medica of other nations, that were 
in contact with India in historic and even prehistoric times Foreign 
words occurring in early medical teits have, therefore, a peculiar 
significance. The term IfctWr mentioned by Dallana (12th Century A D.) 
as current in 3» t *?n to indicate the meaning of the term WW* used by 
Sufruta is, therefore, very important. We have already seen that Pallana 
regards WRW as a variety of «tPm but with large leaves (l!?T31) and then 
records its current foreign name ftTww. In this connection I made an 
inquiry of my ever-obliging friend Khan Bahadur Prof. A. K. Shaikh and 
I have great pleasure in recording below his reply to my inquiry, dated 
12th August 1945 t— 

"Your favour of 7th August regarding ft(V*rt. I have already 
written to you that the word l*W» is neither Arabic, nor Turkish, but it 
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ffft"»W is a Senskritized form of the Persian iftr^ or s[»W (which 
is sometimei shortened lo ifsT!) and which is explained in Dr. Steingass' 
well-known Persian-Entllisli Dictionary as meaning "Trefoil" or "Clover." 

"Ispist" or "Aspist" is called in Arabic "Fasfisat" or "Fasfasat" 
and in Turkish "Yunja" or "YWAa.™ The latter is a well-known 
fattening fodder (or horses, which in my opinion is no other than wliar » e 
call here MSHJVIH i.e. "Lucerne grass", which is so freely given to hor.'es 
jn India, Persia and Turkey for fattening them and making them strong 
let, MB)). 

There are several varieties of this grass or plant and i>ft is one of 
them, 3*-Jfl is right and CBPU is also right. 

Another name used for "lucerne" in English is "alfalfa," which 
has directly descended from (he Arabic "Fasfisal". which itself is derived 
from the Persian"AiP.jl." This is what I find in the books that I have 
in my library. In none of thesebooks I find any attempt made to explain 
the word etymologically. I am not a philologist ; but what strikes me at 
present is that the word "Aseist" is a compound word made up of "A tp" 
which means "W«"< rf. «W«=«* horse) and "pij(" which means "mtah' 
( cf. Sanskrit fa ; Marathi its). 

I believe this short note on l"flftof will give you what you want for 
the present." 

I have to record here my best thanks to Khan Bahadur Prof. Shaikh 
for the above learned note on ffcfHw which clarifies and corroborates 
Dalbna's reference. I have now to request other Persian scholars to throw 
more light on this word by recording usages of the Persian word iftw or 
wfaKt in Persian sourcesearlier than Dallana i. e. earlier than A. D. 1100. 
I have also to request Sanskrit scholars to point out to me any mention 
of the Persian term "ftfrKW" in any Sanskrit sources prior to A. D. 1100 
or posterior to it. We must also identify the "ipfn^n" from which 
Pallaria quotes the verse viz. — 

'■ *lflftfl(<l RlW 3* "ft Ttfttflfttl^it I 

Evidently the term tiftortW was known to Sanskrit medical writers earlier 
tban Dallana's time i. e, earlier than c. A. D. 1100. 

In his Patna-Gaya Report < 1811-1812 ) Francis Buchanan devotes a 
section ( VUI-pages 529-530 ) to "Plants cultivated for feeding cattle" 
In thin section he mentions two kinds of fll-Wl viz. Ban methi ( <Tfld<ft ) 
and Ban met ha I « 5l ( 17 ? ) ] in the following extract :— 

" There are several plants wbicb grow as weeds among the winter 
cio pst hat might be cultivated with great advantage as artificial grasses. 
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They would require two or thru 
Joubt would beat that expem 
follows :- 

Medicago Cordata vel lappaoca of the Encyclopedic called here 
Bokehi. 

Medicago lupulina called here Osna and Armors. 

Trigonella monspeliaca called here Banbuti. 

Trifoltum indicum called here San Methi. 

A Trifolium allied to the above but not yet described called 
BANMETHA 

ViCiaSativa, called Bata Akta. 

An Ervum very like Hi>julnrn. but it is not hairy, It is called 
Chhota Akta and Misia." 

Buchanan also refers to Lucern as distinct from Ban methi or 
Banmethi : — 

"Lucern I found sold in the markets of Patna. where it is called 
Uaruyan, but I am told that it was brought from the gardens of 
Europeans, where it has become wild among the herbage that is watered 
lor the sake of verdure, and cut in order tc look neat. The workmen sell 
the cuttings to great advantage." 

Buchanan was not only interested in plants of economic value but also in 
plants of medical value. His remarks on the value of Indian drugs are. 
therefore, important for any study of the history of European interest in 
Indian drugs. These remarks are as follows :— 

"Patna'Gaya Report (Pub. by Bihar and Orissa Research Society) 
pales 450-451- 

" I have made very considerable progress in ascertaining the plants 
of this country that are used in medicine, but as the number is exceedingly 
great. and as all I can say on the subject must be confined to disquisitions 
strictly scientific, and totally uninteresting and unintelligible eicept to the 
physician and botanist, I shall not here detail any of the information I 
have procured. I can, however, recommend the subject as highly deserving 
the attention of government as well as of men of science. From 
the state in which European practitioners of medicine are here placed no 
vety great discoveries can be expected, although some useful practices of 
the native physicians, by mere chance, as it were, have been brought into 
notice. It appears to me, however, probable that among a farrago of 
useless drugs, they possess several of very considerable vomers and that in 
many easts they apply them with skill, I am further persuaded that with 
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' these useful Practices mithi 
pect will be done by translating 
their books, owing to (he terrible confusion and uncertainly that Prevails 

named is a native physician to prescribe and a Eu tope an to Rive an account 
o/ the symptoms of the diseases and of the effects of llic practice Such 
substances as have been actually employed, where the Practice seems to 
have been successful, are then to be carefully ascertained. If tliey ate the 
produce 0/ t In* vicinity. t[>is mnj be done by n-ndingtlicm to [lie bo rnmc •] 
garden for investigation or if they have come from a distance, by accurately 



>. tall — Lord Mini 



AD It.v — Cluses opened for Ayurvedic Si udeuis-Midhu Sudan Gupla, a student c 

iheiclim becomes Profe-ur of Medicine- Pro res«jr Wilson uas lallilil 

at the progreu or these classes ( Vida p. 994 oi Affairsof tho East Indi, 

Ccnfiony, 1BJ2 ). 

A - D. Wi — Dr. J. Grant began bit lecture* oa Anatomy, Physiology, Diagnosis an 

Sorgery. 
A. D. ISJJ — Lord William Bentinck appoialed a Committee [or the revision ol lh 

A.D. 1(34 - TbeGeueraJCSmn-ilieeHoriiog under Ret. Dr. Grant decided 1 inlroduc 
English la medium ol instruction and a hot 1 she il the medical classes i 
tbe Sanskrit Collets aad Kairesla. Dr. Tyller was against thi 
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I should, therefore, propose that a skilful native physician should he 
(Diploid under the Superintending Surgeon of the Presidency, who in 
tn e different native hospitals under his inspection should point nut 
patients proper for the physician's management, and who should direct 
the surgeons, under whose care the patients may be, to take careful account 
of alt the proceedings of the native physician and of the symptoms of the 
diseases that he treated, which account), together with specimens of the 
drugs employed should be transmitted to the medical board, and this 
should make an annual report on what had been observed, and publish 
fir general benefit any useful discoveries that may be made. The expense 
of a salary to the native physician, and of the drugs, with perhaps a clerk 
to make a fair copy of the cases, seem to me all that could reasonably be 
charged, and should not exceed 100 R. a month. 

There are indeed three chief sects of native physicians, the Yunani 
( Ionian: ). among the Muhammedans, the Sakadwipi Brahmans in Bihar, 
and the Baidyas in Bengal. Even if one of each of these was employed, 
«'hich might be satisfactoty. each treating different patients in his own 
manner, the expense would be altogether trifling. More effectual 
meant might no doubt be proposed for bringing to light the medical 
science of the natives but they would be attended with some considerable 
eipense as a young surgeon, who should dedicate his time to the study 
of the languages and science of the natives must relinquish his other 
views and would require a considerable allowance," 

In spite of this early European intetest in Indian Medical dtugs 
■nd Indian Medicine about A. D. 1807. and the subsequent efforts to 
revive Ayurvedic studies thtough the Sanskrit College and Madrassa 
of Calcutta after 1824, the study of Ayutveda undet Government 
patronage came to an end in 1835, when Government ordered the 
abolition of Native Medical Education and the Medical classes at the 



h Mukhopidhyiyi ( Vide p. 1 
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TneSanshrit Worferbdch (Petersburgh) 1 records no other references 
to WITOI eicept those in the SuSruta Sort him. If «r«*ST is a kind of 
W**T called in Persian fttW/X ((tor! or *frl*?l ) we must investigate 
the antiquity ol the word S l*T*n or M, In this connection we 
n»r note here the remarks of A. K. Nairne in his "Flowtrint 
Plunls of Western India". London. 1894. These remarks are <is follows -.- 
Page 77 — T. Foenutroecum — Erect, robust, stipules entire, leaflet) 
lanceolate oval or obovate, flowers pretty, pod long, thin and pointed. 
Methi. 

Commonly cultivated for baji. as it is also in S. Europe. Ii 
"as adopted as fodder by the Romans from the Greeks ; hence the 

If itaot %>J\ was adopted as fodder by the Greeks and Romans, 
" is no wonder that it should be mentioned as »WT1 in the Sutruta 
S "mJittfl. In the two veterinary treatises' dealing with horses called 
the w^fw by Jayadatta and Nakula wc find the word 3f*JTI in the 
'"Mowing extracts ;— 

P. 334 fof WS^ST* e d. by Umesh Chandra Gupta, Bit. Indica. 1886. 
C»lcutta>-(*WW'y WR") 
"tfa^ftii Bin (CJ 3 1 ** ftKl("1 I 
tt|q« ftfir«i|e>qj fa^fall 1 q HT&H. INI " 
(fflPlWW -chap. 68) 



VMiulSciMci. London. 1806> null thai Upium lalrrfc) »■« impefttd ialolniiii from 

•VScbromnal J *i1b irmltKtm it Mllionudiu. JWBrttjpil IFjoj. . 1917, eel . by V. I 

JrfjujiiSt «rd 0/«,»i i> Gr.tk ill origin. The A'«t)iC*«<j o/,n.i i> thriven Item • 

>W>»;<twiU< tilled c. A. D. 70 (Pliny) ud 1511, till, titt.lSSi. ISS8, 1S9t.lt 
Opium -poppi m »l»n 10 Chiiii (ram Anbii •( lh, b. B mninn of SM* CtMrrf. P 
II iu inuodotnl i mo lnJu ifieiftb ctniury A. D. anrfcWi jTa <r» ii p>J"'t>ly- Uti 
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Pate SI (of *rvftrf*fwa by STO) B,b. tnd . Calcutta. 1886- 
"&r«W3l HR<I, w& tjriqft fl»U»: I 
farel ?€t ^m>anri NtT(i«: tqa: IMI " 
iNnW . chap. 13) 
This use of ST»r«i i„ the treatment of horses supports pallana's etph nation 
of *N»ST as a kind of hRi*! c illed in Persian r<frtW «ftwi or HfcuW) which 
means fodder for horses. 

I have already quoted Khan Bahadur Prof Shaikh's opinion that 
(t*WI ( — WTOTt ) is no other than what we call "Lucerne grass" so freely 
liven to horses in India, Persia and Turkey. In this connection 1 
reproduce below the rennrks of A. K. Nairne on the antiquity of Lucerne 
trass (.Page 77 of Flowerm* Plants of Wt$Urn India) :- 

"5. Medicago(M.Satira\ 

Purple medich or Lucerne, not wild in India any more than in 
England, but widely cultivated. 

Hehn says that the name medicago (originally medike jua) shows 
that the plant came originally from Media anJ quotes rhe following strong 
euology from Columella', a Spanish writer on agriculture in the reign of 
Emperor Claudius: — 

"Lucerne once sown lasts ten years; it is sown fourtimesa year 
regularly, sometimes sin; it does not exhaust the soil, but rather enriches 
it, it makes lean cattle fat, and heals the sick; one acre of it will keep three 
horses the whole year." 

The above description or Lucerne of Medicals of c. A. D. 41 
establishes clearly the antiquity of this plant for more than 2000 years. If 
Lucerne is not wild in India and if its home was originally in Media, we 
have to see how it has migrated to India. If Lucerne is a variety of 
Melhika can we establish any relation of the word «tl*T«£l with medici'or 



ordinary residence. He not* a work on aericulcure (D. ttt R,.,lic„} 

Stutct (L. Annjeu<.l. ihe philosopher «' one of flu earll intlrucion ol 
■rtror Nero I A- &■ 54.68). Nero «u .Oopled by Claudius 1 (A. D. 41-34)- 
n a few yein Before Chris' ud died tiler A D. 6i by orjer o( a (ribnoe. 

2. see ShorUrOtfordD.ci'Of'r). p. IMI : - 

li*li**-l»« M E. I.d. I. . medic*, id G r-.OMuOc 'Median ttasa'J. Any 
genus Htiiafr. especially M . Son™, Purple media or Lucerne. 
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•"Wwd-fNi***, w hicl, are evidently l«„ than .h e W<l „ ' 
A. Di, not found ln earl, medidl texts. The only equivalent ol Sr-TO ln 
earlymedicalteitsis the term Wt m . which in itself i* adjectival, being 
acompoundoi** and TO meaning "tfivin« strenrtlA to hotsts," Perhaps 
the word4ltt«[ is connected with the names Media, the home of Lue« ne 
or qPwi and the consequent names medic* and MedicaEO Can any 
linguist explain how the word 9T<TO is derived historically or otherwise 7 
AsdRr«l with its different varieties, whether used by men or hy on lie, 
has migrated from its original home Media, are there any linguistic traces 
of this migration in the name &[ij*l used by W3ffl and TOW (later than 
A.D.800)and*BQl(c A. D. 1100) who mentions its Persian" name ftf^pil 
(or (Jiqffl) ? 

Though SliTtpT appears to have been introduced early into India asfodder 
for horses as the term www used by SuSruta indicates, a variety of it 
came to be used in Indian diet. Accordingly in later medical texts it was 
mentioned as an edible vegetable with its properties as illustrated in the 
following verses' quoted by Pt. Ramachandra Shastri Kinjavadekar on 
p. 195 of his edition of ijWnt < WWR ). Poona. 1940 (Appending :— 

9firo — " raimRnn vj <rajon q?fft<in i 

ft inn fwvi ^i A*< nlwtfhw ii 
jjtnfira (pks( jftsMinimiKHtc I 

Blfttit fltaiwq$ ft W*mWJ»1 ftW> II 

*rfkm* <&to ftvf <3f*a Ttfttf U 
hp$ fajiSt an"nf|8 3lsra nfira ft il 

TlfltE^TH HWBUfW WfWt Jimiflt- 

3* hto g^jtRtrsi w i^flsft >p: II 



bufi»B.-i««i>"-™ IM,, " hi *"*■'■ r*n.sM ,v4ttmt* • 

IfuVI »JlaW»l. lila. aw*M, p^njr. 5RR§=?T a preparation of gwimf. jjftpn , 

«^ CTre **- y ^^fT 1 *- ^Vwrawsa. <nWW, *^a, sT^ra*^, 

«— afliai, «"K**5- «»«>*« , «SSTJQ # v^rrTel, TFTOHlft-'W, WMWi '"3*, 

«**»• w*T". J^J 5 * 12 ' *ft*t =woW*. f^,5, **'■ **■ * SW| *S*5"' 

-^_a „*T*. H'lftn-ja- , ^hmWEtap. ' m«« fJWVJBT*, «^T». «W1», 

^•^■S^;j^ , . , "-""'~' , ' ,, "„r.«*»^™il!"»; 
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As regards the migration of flfa«l to India I have to observe that it 
may have followed the importation of Persian and Turkish horses from 
earl; times. Some of the foreign breeds of horses were very popular in 
India, Jayadatta' in his wj^j* has recorded in a sr«ial chapter the 
several kinds of horses according to their native places. Among these 
kinds he states that Persian and Tajiha horses are the best (JTTWIwrfSV: 
HT^TRPJl qnfflWTW 3 ). Hp alro refers to Turkish horses (93*1*71:) and 
describes them ( tflf* vtftri) TOf) F^TOgsi »■■ ). Nakola" in his WUfW^H 
refers to a few kinds of horses in which TajAa and KhuraSana horses are 
stated to the best ( Glfiwis gTOPOTS 3W1HtWH FJK ). In view of these 
explicit references to Persian arid Turkish horses in Sanskrit treatises on 
horses it is possible to suppose (hat the regimen of these horses as current 
in Persia and Turkey may have been adopted by Indians with a view to 
keeping them fit and consequently SlT^l or (T^TTlor Lucerne graw must have 
been imported <□ India and cultivated on Indian soil from the time, when 
these horses began to be imported to India. 



«MW:. Kiftrnm:. i»'(ws*rsi:. 






44. Studies in the History of Indian plants — 

Some References to Asvabala in the Carakasarhhita 

and the Susruta-Samhita' 

I published in Bharatiya Vidyo (July 1946) n paper on "A4vabala" 
a vegetable mentioned by Sulruta in the Sahavarta of Sattasihana 
( pp. 232-233 of N. S. Press Edition. 1MB) Chap. 46 in the (ollouins lines t- 

' : a^ffl1«-3*fc»i l-WOTflt -713*11- 

IIRIS-n^flfa II ^■i% II" and 

"CTiCTimtf N lafani^flnaq. || Ht u" 
The commentator Pallana (c.A D. 1100) explains wnai as "fr-TJl 
dfar^" known as ltff*^I in >JV*$SI. pjllana further slates : in a n^n^n 
ifoVI and IkMN are described as having different JP3s or properties as 
follows : — 

"^laft^T ftrai s^fl wuiftftMl i 

According to Prof. A. K. Shaikh "lijwW is sane as the Persian 
word "(fan" or "wfhw" which is called in Arabic "Fasfisat" and in 
Turkish "yunja" oi"yuncha." prof. Shaikh thinks that SRlS" = A *pisl 
(nsp, i.e. horse+pijl, i.t meals)=»Lucerne grass { B'lt j 5 one of the varieties 
of this grass). 

We have no means of knowing the enact meaning of the term 
"WWTl" used by Suirula except Dallana's explanation recorded above. 
It is, therefore, premature to make any definite assertion about the 
accuracy or otherwise of Pallaoa's equation 

We must, however, see if there are any oilier references to WW5". 
in SuSruta. If such references are found we must see what explanation of 
these references is offered by Pallana in his commentary. Since the 
publication of my paper on Atvabala in the July 1946 issue of the 
Bharatiya Vidya (pp. 67-60) I was fortunate in coming into contact with 
Mr. B.C. Deb. M.A., B.I- of Calcutta. I sent to him my paper on Alvabala, 
o very much. He lost no time in studying it closely 



•J<*nvl a/atOriuiicI Wifu/i, Uaroda, Sept. IM1. Pp. 1-5. 
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ig his observations on it. I requested him to put these 
ie form of » paper so that they will be of immense ii« to 
brother scholars interested in this subject. In spite of his busy life as an 
Advocate Mr. Q;b responded to my request and sent me his paper on 
Ali-abala. I have Rrc.it pleasure in publishing it along with this paper. 
] agree with Mi. Deb in the following remarks in his paper — 
"So. it scemsSuJru[a's«^3I is a variety of ftfcVT tfRTCnft), being 
the first of the above two varieties, i.e. ftfatl proper or otfianatu. 
T. F*num Graecum." 

As regards Mr Dcb'j other remarks I am not quite competent to 
evaluate them as I don't possess the required botanical knowledge or the 
reference books pertaining to a specialised study of botany. I have 
however, to keep at the disposal of Mr. Deb the following additional 
references to wnai .— 

(1) Mr. Deb states ihat"the word ««*?" is found in Suiruta but 

seems to be absent in Carala." I have to point out that the 

term '"JW is mentioned by Caraka in the following emmet' :— 

Carahasumhtia (p. 3S7 of N. S. Press Edition. 19411 Cikitsttlhlma. 

Chapter 1, Pada 4 (ffllWWR ) ;— 

aoa^en tiO tfh- 

ifllftl: "WOT-ill" *fi ftjJT<3 

it ^j^srawm 5^Ri- 

aTOifa af3l3iS9 %Gi" 
(for "*TO" the foot-note records the variant "prr*"). According to 
Manu.sj.irii II, 43<f»*:-=rr-A kind of coarse gia<s (Apte'a Diet.) 

Calmpanidatta (c. A. D. 1060) does not explain the term WWI in 
the above extract as will be seen from the following eitract from his 

JTifeafircr: | srifaqirajf q3T<raft<? 
^•jMrasiiri if-WHlM | sjpBTcjtfti 
*nr> nGi *sfirfi»b.A-i -nHr sit?* 

=T all**:, atWUfoB^ia; II " 
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It will he clear from rhc above extract from the Caraliaiarfikita rh.it 
a Plant of tlic name Bill' was known as " Wi^SI "' to Cataha 

If iion tlic •.'m-jtti pl.-int mentioned by Corolla is identical with the 
««» mentioned by Svtruta and if iutthet Dallaiia's explanation of ««« 
as (rjfWPT is Itue In facts »c can rut down tlic following equation ; — 

an"! - «<nan - Rrunift - ((Tffiw 
I Lore Mr. Deb will examine the correctness or otherwise of the 

a hove equation in the light of his study of medical commentaries and works 
on botany and materia medico. I would also like ro know from him if he 
h.isnotcd any references to the plant =IUl in medical or non-medieal text*. 

(2) In Chapter I of Ciiitsasthana of tlic SalTiitastnfihUa (p. -106of 
N.S.H, Edition) the use of the leaf of Wfirm ( «lffi( T* ) is prescribed 
against wounds as this chapter deals with the treatment of wounds 
<rt"l!fli[ WW**!). The v.-rse ( 113) of this chapter reads as follows :- 

" troTO* it wprt>ra»i»; ^ u )M ii " 
" q^eiHr^ronn — fwiqiftwft ( «Wq*Nii iifiwlinif i ranhiift | 

»?mn i is*nw»Bifin wwsi aft*l *™ Rnwrti *«^«3 wasrai 
qn*pfl Sf»i*i*iHlsn n^wi? t " 

The expression " 1W5TI aqlRpn," which appears to explain *W^n ■• 
TJlft*T. seem] to me textual)? faulty as in Chapter 46 of the TTFTH, 
Svlwta mentions 34)1^1 and s'jrtfl as two different vegetables. 

(" (WSSflT* — 3*fe*l — *n«SH — TOIRIMTSJ* — 

inpflfai ii n*,% || " — pp. 232-233 ) 
paltana comments on this passage as follows : — 

$&m\$l ( i?i!ir&r«i«i^ m fefasv ift al* " 

If 3^*1 - % according t o D.illana, he should not be made to cqu 
it with "WW. If we drop " a^lfc] " from the passage on p. 406 and mer' I 



inf th e adjec rival form "WVTO^,. ' 



f "' we can get better sense, as Dalian; 



'"Plain- 



" irfl, aft I *M!H*W*iftW I ft tiwajIRi *«iS I lilt- qnn *>«» 

^. ft. 1 s, WWr I fij) m^^ I HI "PinhftraWT [ I Pwtrfjwl WWI 3f | gwfjtj. | ( , 
s« ilw pp. Nl-B « - aft: ( »JI, «r ) wl (TnsoMlla Fawum C™«,, Bl) P,^ 

Rlft^I 6*1 taJWt... BW*jf»): — JPOI 1- x\ w (*( 

■^1 - " ffl WWmjl ■Wf WlfW 01 3 $f*m " >TT. ( HWWTO > ) | 

" 4ft*i *.nv*Ml Sftnn ■Jffin ten " l "ft, ia *j. ii 
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Dallana quotes an earlier commentator «r%* in explaining the 
re Terence to " »ITO TTq, " ,ind states that according to this commentator 
»JTOI is " Aftwwn Wlan " in the qTOJpt. The " q»T»>fft " mentioned by 
Brahrnattcva corresponds to the " $**%$ " mentioned by p.illana. The 
ejpression— " Sr-raraTt ^ail '* mny mean " Having the HPETT (st.ite or 
appearance) and ** (Seed) or Sf>ro ," If Pallarja's statement is correct 
«r?» appears to h.ivfi known much earlier than Da liana (c. A. D. 1100) the 
relation of ivt&t with iHiffl, The connection of «'4TOT with <Prir)|lD 
referred to by Brahmadeva is also very significant chronologically as 
Brahmadeva appears to have flourished earlier than c. A. D. 1O0O. 1 

£3) The third reference to w«WT in Sutruta is in Chapter 6 of 
WtrflltirR. which deals with the treatment of piles (Wh! l*rf«fSKTH ). Sec 
P. 43. of N. S. p [i:ss Edition. 1938. It is as follows .— 

" 7*n sti w&'re*^— tn3^i*-3fl;rfig'jtfctt— 

■rewai qiflft^'i i" 

Dallana explains : — 

"ll WHim fr$l<8t*fi ftf»m^: ||" 

It would be clear from this reference that VM3I of Suituta wu 
identified in Dallana's time with a vatiety of Sfira, called by its foreign 
name ffffflW ot fonita. Whether the *W*3T of SuSruta is identical with the 
WOT5TI of Co rata, is a problem, which needs to be investigated.' In the 
absence of Word-Indices to our voluminous early medical tens the 
study of individual words and theit explanations given by early commen- 
tators is much handicapped. Recently many Ayurvedic institutions have 
been started in India. If the authorities of these institutions really care 
to stimulate a critical study of early medical texts they must organize 
theit work on modern lines and publish not only the critical editions of 
these texts but other ancillary compilations like word-indices etc. which 
would helpa close study of the enormous linguistic material and thus 
bring it within the domain of exact scholarship. 






lVM*p,MotC*r*k ll S a *hi, -e, ti „ aflh ^ ' 

2, HH^Ptotaltai,,,^ "■•sifi-zn.N.s.Pr^.iwD. 

PhsIib uwicca earlier than A. D. 1100, "•" nieini ng ol l^t (ttf) w Iron 



45. References to Tobacco in some Sanskrit works 
between fl, D. 1600 and 1900* 

During the last twclveycars I have published many papers on the 
history of Indian plants especially of medical and nutritive value. All 
these papers will now appear in Vol. IV of my Studies undertaken f or 
publication by the Vedie Research Institute of Hothiatput. Many of the 
Indian plants which have enriched Indian life and cultute wetc imposed 
into India at different stages of India's age-long histoty as my Papets h 3 v« 
amply revealed, A study of the migtation of plants from then n SIlv e 
homes is as entertaining as the study of human migtation. Among the 
American plantsthat hive migrated to the othet pan: of the wotld in- 
cluding India the Potato and the lobocto ate impotunt ones These ttvo 
plants though introduced into Indii about the beginning of the I7th 
century have influenced Indian life and cultute to such an eitent that 
manypeoplehave forgotten theit foreign otigin. I intended to ivtite an 
elaborate paper on the histoty of one of these plants viz. tobacco. 
Accordingly I have collected tome material especially from Indian sources. 
A part of this material is released in the present papet which recotds some 
references to tobacco in Sanskrit works composed between c. A. D. 1600 and 
1900. Though tobacco entered India about A. D. 1600 its use and production 
spread rapidly tosuch an eitent that India is to-daJ one of the three 
largest tobacco- producing countties of the world. 

In the Subhafitaralnabha^agara' W.S. Press, Bombay. 1911) the 
following seven Sanskrit verses of unknown date and authorship ate 
recorded .— 





Mil 111. O. R. lutiluit), Vol. XXXVIII, p 


p. is,in 




1- TbeBjicortmretorOHl in fooMntaga |>i 


«« IM the nuai, 


1Dd . 


''™ Ml 


"" ™™ io *■ '™ »W"oo tobacco i 


(corded by him. 


Thty art 


Pen 


t I— arrajjjji — WPjrfltns: *npj jjhj 






v "" 


i — Mui; = (t[ 






V,r„ 


i - 3*. «** ftfoi: ; ( Tej ) g^i^^iiRafl 






*3r «i qfi&fta: 







aaPJi* t'ini mmimsn.in*^ n t H 
fimfatari biwhsbW St ^aft « ^ a 

^fs=^rtii*^rEftra- 

a RTj ataufiK * ■* qi ^nT-Ti 

ft ^ll^lTiM* ^ AMU iftil 

-Ilai OT aft lT( snart foai^H y ll 

taw wres rasa. HUanurmii i 
hS-i B»MHPt i^Tb ■*■ fa^l: en- 
ramsjfUa w^tiii mils 5 ial iiftai |i t n 
wlyu: ijMHl: w-nra h IWt%i a-t^ J W) 
HHi-f wn^l feaft ^ ta^i Tiny a«< '^n^,l 

^ai aiBT ftrf^T nftnnifaa^l &nia ^cqjqira: i 
ura: ^^ (IHiqi iaftn jhi mfll: ^IIURl 
tpi a* wrvrtl aft a» ftfta tfaftfe *w. 1 



( i^ ) bit: sf^BK: fo risi* swn^&sH irafii 

— §<pn wwft iifi n"iaw *iifa i ( 1^ ) 9*wi 

— 13I fto^t: smBrai 1^3 sulfas ara?i ■ 

( qg ) ira: aural: amoral *nfoai 

7 — fol^l, idjective ol aWJl 



^rgarrq fi|*mT ftflMftrfan 1 TC3TI *Pt$3t- 
fc«tafl* TtHTfWftWJ'lfa t 5TT<Ml<ili|(il ftJI II j II '* 
From the foregoing verses wc learn [lie following details about the 
ate of tobacco : — 

Vet, e 2 - Howsoever poor a man mar be, he does not leave the use 

Verse 4 — "y-MWii!!! " or dried powder of the tobacco leaves was 
used for smoking and chewing. 

— "gWBI Wfl" i. c. [lie chewing of (ooncco powder mixed 
with cliiiiKim had become common. 

— Reddening (uOmi) of the month was caused by the 
chewing of Ip&acco mixed with chunam (3 1 "). 

— The users of <nrj (betel le.if) and the betvl-m.t (in) with 
HTC(WfTOrrO i. c. powdered catechu also used to chew the 
robucco powder in combination with these ingredients of 
tambala. 

Though the nuthorshipand chronology of the verses recorded above is 

when the use of tobacco had become very popular in India and all 
prejudices against its use even in orthodox circles were fast disappearing. 

In the Rajavyavaharakota, a lexicon prepared by Raghunnrha 
Pandita by the order of Shivaji the Great about A. D. 1676, many foreign 
words are recoidcd and explained. Among these words wc find the 
following referencs to tobacco Uamabhu) : — 

Vtrst S9 on p. 8 of Roiavyaveharakoia. Poona, 1880 — 
"Hypr=rf JUIjtt (IJrnjiITravi II ' 

This line records two words viz. 

(1) ij^ft — Hookah for smoking. 

>2) wg - tobacco leaf used lor smoking. 

This reference clearly shows the currency uf the tobacco smoking 
in MaharSstra about A. u. 1676. This popularity of tobacco in the Deccan 
il further vouched by other references recorded in this paper. 

The use of tobacco in Shivaji's army had become current in the middle 
of the 17th century. In his order to his officers issued in A. D. 1673 he 
warns them against the careless smoking of tobacco pipti, which was 
likely to result in the breakout of fire destroying the fodder for horses etc. 
Iseep.lli ol Source-Booh of Indian History by K. S. Kini, Mangalore, 
1933 — Document No. 61 taken from Shivaji Souvenir by G. S. Sardesai). 
Tbf pertinent extract in this order read* is follows :— 
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"Some will take iwa; live coal for smoking their tobacco-pipes with, 
wL[ bout minding the direction in which the wind might be blowing or 
[he grass 'h« might have been lying abnut. thus causing ruinous fires 
unexpectedly- 

LolimbarSja. a physician °f Junnar in the Poona District, lived 
between c. A. D. 1575 and 1625. He composed several medical works in 
Sanskrit, one of which is Vatdy/lvatarnsa represented by ■ MS in the 
Govt. MSS library at the B. O. R. Institute. Poona (No. 601 of 1899-1915). 
The MS is dated Sifca 1721 - a. D. 1802. On (olios 6 and 7 of this MS 
the following verses about *m% (i oba ceo) arc found :— 
" kpnjql tprvsr ff?iaO tgTC: | 

Owwjl ^ j^ to sniDfifii u v n 
9w*m(( ^* ttavNitf ?m 11 <v= u 

WITjBl HTO * 5ft?RTr>R5Trt 1 

<a^r<ni 5* yftnjwf^fMR n it » 
'Kfamwir^ vrt *ii w* i 
c ft«f*i+< ^ wr<mjj+*( <rf ii ^° ti 
aw* iwfl fafanfoj*^ I 

*irw n«i%i if^nftfW 5&t l 

TTHS rs^STfi l^qnj) ^fawifa II 5», II 
jfil ntJi^in'jinta B w h nwdj^ W ii ■' 
The above seven verses do not appear to form part of the 
Vaidavataitisa of Lolimbataja as tobacco had not become very papular 
in the Deccan during the life-time of Lolimbarlja (c.A.D. 1575—1625). 
This supposition is further supported by the statement of the colophon 
at the end of the verses viz. "rflKKlil tf'Ufltt'* i.e. "gathered from another 
work.'" We have now to find out the source of these verses interpolated 
in a MS of the work dated A.D. 1802. In this connection the following 
facts may be noted: — 

YoSaratnabara which wascompowd between c.A.D. 1625 and 
l750anda MS of which is dated A.D. 174ti. Very probably the 
copyist of the MS 1 of the VaidyOvatarhsa dated A.D. 1802 has 



snfi.iw, imw.fift^, i^iHsr, *rft™, Trails, vyam, ■flOiHd, ww. 
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taken these verses from the Yogaratnabara. 

(2) Some of the propertiesof tobacco mentioned in these verses 
ore also mentioned in the verses nbout tobacco recorded in the 
work Salilramanighanfu. 

(3) Whether these verses were composed by the author of the 
YolaratnObara cannot be determined with certainty. Tt is, 
however, clear that they were composed prior to AD. 1746, 
the date of one of the MSS of this work used by the editor for 
the edition of the work in the Anandnfram.i Sanskrit Series. 

The anonymous medical compendium Yogaratnakara (ed. 
AnandasramaSanskritSeriesNo.4, Poona. 1900) was composed between 
c.A.D. 1631 and 1750 as 1 have shown in my paper on the date of this 
work published in the Bharatiya Vidya (1943) Vol. IV. No 2. 
pp. 154-156. One of the MSS used by the editor of this work it dated 
Saka 1668 (= A.D. 1746). The following Sanskrit verses about tobacco 
are found in this compendium : — 

Pages 17-18 — *W ni|p! I 

'*^mri) uni^H ?5*H« tjar. i 

*5*at <JgM: wflag sJuV | 

fii •nzswi ^ 3«t aw ntfK3tni.ii * n 

wreiap" ^ *t<s*iat< mi ll 3 ll 
toi3^<m*< fftrtfhMa^HH, I 
e^rtTOJrt ^3 ftifilWiejlft^UJ'IH II v II 

efein^HR' ^ HMI3*** wi II * II 

^iwiwlsjwl >n*, ishtBhrre rtowfirtl *fti *mm "srn>iJ5) qreir, WS, *3*> *^4 
*TB, frWt, «li<, WZPUl, WIWI-* J^, ql^li[l-41 jst, Svt, ^mIsIt, mm, 5THT, 
iRft*, irax, ag*, *R, "iWi , rar*i wrr»?ti, anj, 'ct^t, f^rrat, aKni. list. 6), 

fnrfrn, Sptt?, *raf *fter, ?wr<. (f^ft. «^pit, w«pr, ifwf, qswr. *tv), *fal, 

*-il*. KTlft, qirt. IT"^. S**. WfnflH. malrf'l, BIT'S, CftSF, ^WW, 4491, IIS. 

ft^. ^wnst, 5J.-H1I*. ait. 3*^. "jfttt, iOi-hi, irtip, ^fiw, »r, sfaa. fjtjj^, flisno, 
tol TFi. si%, ^fcn, ar^}, W, Big, -it (Jit, Hi. IP *ftjH, HTBfaan bTtbtt. »Jf*>n. 

JZI^, -fltB old, Kerciii uumt It .Milk ot Con, CauJ.aic. . Gbee, tf>l, fPE, iPWk,— ^S 
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z$i unqpt g fcipnifc 5**1 ! 
«jRti nui^rj iftrarfc fii"i i^r i 

"**artl5*51<* Jwilj 5 faT^frr II a || 
We get the following information about tobacco from the above 

venes " 

(1) Description of the tobacco plant. 
C2) Its use (or smoking in a Hookah I IJTOWnWi )■ 
(3) Its medical properties — Its use against tooth-ache, its 
germicidal properties (v. 4 ) — its use against scorpion bite i 
(v. 7). 
Panta Vitthala (Vithoba Anna Paradkar) composed a work called 
Sutlohalalbava with "Sadbhaktivha" in Saka 1775 ( - a.D. 1853). 
In the second edition of this work by K. N. Sane, 1895 we find the 
following reference to tobacco (m) '■— 

p. 115 — "^mift wingftfti murri i *ir jjjqfa- 

$dfa greftifit fiarraiTO smNa: i 

lain^fa ft^at a foRHa w is I tM I " 
Com. s^fa I ff^nft ShjffWlfir 9: (flfcra: ftftai | (rig "pf ^nr;^ 

(iai 0' tfa 5*]Wl l fln: wRwh: | jnri ^5 i «^i (tax- 
1 P^^ , ) g^jt <Pij: i Hi^n <M*i4tariT: h^(: i fi^nai fi>ifa 
■naa* I src sulfa: afija" ^* i §^r wipi i n? n^rnjn f^gai 
im*B?<i %*>■■ few l «ra: I im *f%ina, *at 9 I fa*up3 fci«f 
aafcflfa &?: 11 \M |l" 

Vaidja Bapalal G. Shah in his-tf iifconfu Adarta (Vegetable Materia 
Media) Part 11(1928) devotes pp. 159-163 to Tobacco and records tbe 
following Sanskrit verses about tobacco : — 

Page 159 — " WR9: nWAWNI «ffelft(fl>Ja: 1 
IR$^9TOTfferail efWM*<: 81: || 

?pra: «5*l i^t *iaFn3T*3t»i*: i 
wfrenmUnw***! ii 



iftawfttVi xffl =inrtr?fii *iraai.u" 

- "zwnfi a wsjart *«nt innifKi i 
ft«n <st, •iztm 11a 5fH =r <tornq.it 

— ft"HTjr.aw;0 

— "<CTI5M*B : TH i R'lHln; 

n^Jr><ainiHlf*5il ll" — frijjrireraHWP'idi 

c in his NiClianfa-Saititi 
l« about Tobacco:— 

— AtiljM I'M 

II 1. HUT^: R^HWl^rStitTjl ^Rd^h^R: I 

2. •R¥T«n'*'w^' ttonaiC w. 11 

3. 5T>re : *j*1 rjiw ajr1W15^tn"rtl'1i: | 

4. <OTWJ WW! flWW rafrtiwi II 

5. <* ; ajJ*Elr£M< ijil.gi'JJilftwi.'KHJ 

6. tr««iftPrt *ft«i srwrtftlSr *ftm n 

— fswuaiw: q. =w 

7. 9"nft 3 *<$■*! ^worare^jinn [ 

9. "tftp ^flIHTl?1SWt 53 5Prtl_ |" 



Peuiblylbii work ii identical «tilh AVCTHPn published tiBombiy in 1868. 
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Lines 1-6 in the above extract ace quoted by Bapalal Shah in his Nighanfu 
Maria, Part II, p. 159. The source of these lines is SaUsramanithaiilu 
according to Bapalal. Lines 7. 9 ate also quoted by Bapalal and their 
source is mentioned as Nighanfratnakara. Katabhar, also mentions this 
source for these three lines. 

The tendency of Indian medical works was towardsincorporating new 
plants into them and mentioning their properties is wilt be seen from the 
extracts about tobacco recorded (torn these n-orks in this paper. I shall 
(eel thankful if an; readers of this paper point out to me an> mote 
references to tobacco in Sanskrit sources than what I have discovered and 
recorded above. 



46. References to Tobacco 

in Marathi Literature and Records 

between A. D. 1600 and 1900* 

On m K ro mf interest in the hisrory of Indian p'ants, I have 
published mote than twenty papers' on their history. No collect history 
of Indian planr-loie can be wnrren unless [he history of every 
Indian p!ant is reconstructed and recorded Among the plants of 
medical and nutritive value (here are many plants, v. Inch nave migrated 
to India from dilfetenr and distant pans of the globe like America. 
Tobacco, an American planr. migrared ro Europe in the middle of the 
sixteenth century and thence to India abuut A. D. 1600. The history of 
this migration as reflected in the regional lireratuie of India ought to be 
reconstructed, I am struggling in this direction and liave collected some 
material n-hich though scanty would be useful to oilier scholars interested 
in this subject. Accordingly I have sent for publication in the Dr. 
Jadunath Sartor Volume' to be published by the University of Panjab. 
a paper on "Some references to Tobacco in Sanskrit Works between 
A. D. 1600 and 1900." In the present paper f have put together some 
references to tobacco in Marathi records and literature for the above 
period (A. D. 1600-1900) Many more such references can be found 
by students of Marathi sources. I have, therefore, to request such 
students to record them with a view to supplementing my references. 
In particular I would like to know any references to tobacco in 
Marathi sources prior to A. D. 1600. 

Some of the published Marathi documents contain references to 
tobacco and the duties imposed on its eiport and import into and from 
the Maratha country as will be seen from the following evidence kindly 
supplied to me by my friend Shri V. S. BENDRE :— 

(1) Sources of Maratha History by V. K. RAJAWADE, Khanda 
20, pp. 106-10°— Document dated 12th December 1695 refers to duty on 



I, Tbij hu tiace ben published in 2 Puu, Price Rt. »!•- 
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anq,. cloth etc. (This volume was published by the B. I. S. Msndal. Poon.i. 
in 1915). 

(2) *I**I?TN 'WTTffn (B. /. S. Mandal Quarterly, Vol. XXVIII. 
Nos. 3and4. Jan.— April 1948. pp. 70-71). Document No. 81 dated 13th 
August I773refersto ^Wiq.. 

(3) Ibid. pp. 15-16-DocumentNo. 10 dated about A. D. 1730 or 
a little earlier - Reference to the Portuguese conversion of Hindus la 
Christianity-Reference to **l\. 

(4) PfMftJI -fllUPJ Khanija 10. Sources of the History of Ko.ikan, 
B. I. S. Mandal Series No. 86. pp. 8-15-Document No. 6 (17(A Century) 

into Pen in the Kolaba Dist.. and the duties imposed on them-Reference 
to duty on ifar^.. 

(5) Ibid. Khanda5(1942) B. I. S. Mandal Series No. 55; p. 1=- 
Document No. Ill (.about A. D. 1630)— Reference to duty on Ami - 

(6) Ibid. pp. 157-161, Document No. 919 -Rateso f duty on ftlHJ, 
are given. 

(7) —Ibid-Khanja 7, B.I. S. Mandal Series No. 50-Document 
Nu.54 dated 15th February 167 1- References to Attsj (pages 84. 89). 

(8) — Ibid-p. 106-Document No. 65 dated JCIn January 1683— 
References to flirt and revenue charges on its crops in the Poona 
Paraganl 

(9) -Ibid-p. 117 and 121. Document No. 66 dated A. D. 7689- 
Reference to revenue charges on rtwiq.and flnTO crops. 

(10) —Ibid— Khanda III—B. I. S. Mandal Series No. 24, pp. 106-126- 
Document No. 498-dated 8th April 2693-Reference to duty on tobacco 

Cfcra )■ 

(11) In the work called JRre ^W« or SwVjftlTO published by the 
historian V. K. RaJawadE in the B.J.S. Mandal Ahaval 1912. pages 
28-56) we find a reference to the cultivation of the tobacco crop in the 
Deccan in the fallowing lines :— 

Pate 39 — "traP^wHr vtfto I j ft fa3B Tp I 

(mnfhrrfft IMM4 1 f*fa R|»ft(fl II ?i II " 

Tobacco and opium are mentioned as being produced by the people 
twice a year The MS of this work used by RajawadE is dated Saka 
1667 (-A.D. 1745) but the work itself belongs to the time of King 
RgjaramCA. D. 1670-1700) according to RaJawade (p. 27). In the 
Proceeding! of the B, I. S. Mandal for Saka 1833(A.D. 1911) RajawaDe 
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his published another**** (pp. 131-411, Toiac.ro (tftnt,) and opiurj 
U P Ain)are ilto mentioned in this work (p. 132). 

The Marathi King Sh.hu, who was brought up at the Mogul Court 
inhiiCarLyLife.was in the habit of smoking tobacco of two kinds viz (I) 
Ju.dM (obtained fromSurat) and (2) Baltdadl (obtained from Baghdad). 
Ina lUt of articlesordered by him from the English through Kanhoji 
Angriaon 3rd August 1715 we find "VtPt\ gTift" and "ftUP^. *>TOO" (See 
DjcumentNo. 53 in Vol. 8 of the Peshwa Da f tar p. 36, Bombay, 1931). 

Ina document dated 21st December 1741 in the Selection] from 
Vaidya Daftar, KhaoJa 3, p. 50 (B. I. S. Mandal, Poona) there is a 

ball used ina Hukka. The Editor eipliinl "q$" as "35PETJ1" or a match 
to light the Hooka or a Cigar. 

The Marathi poet Madhva Munlivara refers to tobacco and smoking 
accessories in h is songs. His poems have been edited by P. V, GuOBI 
((Mjptart *ftm, B. I. S. Mandal, Poona, 1933). GUBDI says that he died 
in Saha 16S3-A.D. 1731 {p. 17 of his Caritra at the beginning of the 
volume). According to Shri V. S. BENDRE this poet is later than saint 
TukarSma and before 171* December 1733, the date of his death. I note 
below some references to tobacco in the above edition of his poems : — 

Page 2 — '"*Wl ^n*I itrt tf^t^ft it W*4ta ^A §st I 
wrji trHt (HIT] ftftfll jrar % ac« *jtngs h" 

(tobacco) current 
of Mahlrlstra. 

Pate 146 — Abhanga No. 499 

"m'J»fN injfl !P% tfcffafl I 

■ft <twvft WSfM \\\\\ 

flKfllnt tI^ T<J II"!!" 

These lines refer to JUgtf (Hukka) and the smoke of "ibtT (hemp) 
and aS"l (tobacco) which was regarded as Wlv-J (unholy) in religious 



id liHANG in Notion J oftiiMi by YuLB i nd Dub Nti.i. , London, i 9D j i p S5 
k iKicl. oa opiun Ip. Ml) whin rafntaco i« opium [.on, t. A. D 70 



Reftrenee, to Tobtcco in Merothi Littraturt ^ 

Page 130 — No.445(.i*/obal 

its Bum ininA 

The above lines refer to WTWJ, ( tobacco) and «T5l' (tobacco used for 
chewing). The adjective WTlO applied to XT^I indicate] a special 
variety of it I have not been able to know exactly the meaning of this 
adjective. 

The reference to Jaradu 1 used for chewing is important as it lhowi 
■hat the use of tobacco for chewing purposes had become current in the 
Mahlrostrn long prior to the date of the death of Mudhva Munl*vara viz. 
A. D. 1733. Very probably smoking and chewing of tobacco had become 
current in the Deccan simultaneously in the 17th century. 

Page 155 — No. 526 (vada) refers to the following articles :- 
ID "*n^ — tobacco. 

12) *** — A wallet used for keeping betel nut. betel leave!. 
nutcracker, tobacco etc. 

(31 *Z*I — A pouch for holding tobacco etc. 

(4) >rnFT-An earthen vessel for keeping Chunam used with 
betel or tobacco for chewing purposes. 

(5) W* - A small piece of cloth used for being fined at one end 
of the tobacco pipe through which the smoke is inhaled by the mouth. 

(6> «W» I=n — Chunom kept in a*> ( a mango stone of which the 
interior is cleaned and made hollow for admitting the Chunam through a 
small hole ). Metallic tece ptaeles of !he size of a mango stone for hold in a 
Chunam "ere also current as they were more durable. 



|. Baobay, mrjLiired ttour , 
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Pat* 156 — No. 529 ( Pada ) refers to the folloi 

(1) <I*r"| - Hukka 

(2) f*aH — An earthen tobacco pipe 

(3) tiWM — tobacco 

Page 94 - No. 325 {Pada) relets to the us 



11 «raft 3*5^1 ftwi iipt 

ggrat tjrnTrfii *rjfa *I^W *T1 * II V\ N " 

In this jtanM the word ftwi possibly means small betel-leaf rolls with 
betel etc. At present Mt means b cigarette and far means a tambnla 
(betel, brtel-Ieaf with catechu, chunam etc). In the present stanza the 
uses of f*W and 1H§<nO (betel-leaf and betel-nut) are separately mentioned. 
It ma; be possible to interpret ftwi as small country cigarettes which 
people smoke while chewing its (leaf) and W^ (betel-nut bits). 

My friend Shri V. S. BENDRE 1ms kindly supplied to me a very 
interestingeitract about the condemnation of the habit of smoking tobacco 
by a Marachi religious Muslim poet of the 17th century. According to 
Shri BENDRE this poet of the name SHAIKH Mahomad flourished 
between A D. 1570 and 1655 at Shrigonde village of the Ahmadnagar 
Dim., of the Bombay State. He composed a work called the >tWni* 
( YotaSanSrima ) which was completed on 2fllfc July. 164S'. In 
Prasanga 16 of this work we find the following vigorous condemnation of 
the use of tobacco which was pervading in all ranks of the society in the 
MahlrSstra in the 17th centuiy ;- 



" qifih w 3*wt — jj? ^fHpn BBnin I jg QpUfis (ft ii ?i= ii g« wimn h 
mm tnV* ift*^i (hWRR) Iwi ii in ii ssRhwIa Biir*T3 i ixs\ if&nil 



um vfnwfrti sNf* sir ii In n 55Rmte Hi!n»Ta I ^i 

i,|iiiwi 'I ^* II *V$ <I<im1 «>wi i i*^T fftyihi %a"l 1?)JtTT I twj 

«1 I BHaWWrfl " 1M II it fatfi ft ft^l '' - Ml* J"l> 16" (Ccordiif lo S 

lUlkl* <" **»'** **«*»"««■ Hit -mk. ..cord.d il , hi , trlic |. |H - 
. n lfcQ6) U> P*»W*#fcj. (4) ffWKFH . mud CHl vnftn. Thii inicla ii 
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" BP<& ^1P Wl 1% I ^"t ■H'T' ^PO^ ^T^ I 9^Kt «OTT *M1>I »lft? I 

Rjr^fim 11 is ii 

its m»rmi «ra *rw i wi *!v% *Mf i^yn i firi •mfftm *ft«l <p i 
nq) wtf '1 1c ii 

(r« 3tt jiftwinl [Jm t rr^i fmrtft^ tri <tm i Fri-ft al hh ifftmi (tor (1 
5^1 il it ii 

imi giw wfeit sra*l i ttiii swnr>Tiifl n^ «>il | m^at &fi m 
jam elfl i Nt i*f b "«1 ll I* ll 

3ft qi-trcii s^j 3«(fl i i«np | RKil wiwiift i on? 1 !! ng «isipf $s" 
ottfl i ftara *®tl Ifttll 

asaarr slarat »fl PSRfl I ? siw ia afamipfl I ta 3W*foai will 

■fro flfi sri? iiaHil i >(^t Bfzij-i i3 aiifl jil i swiaTOll JUtyiHV 

*£ i flii ruwiimii 

in InS ural w^i sun^m i Sft MNl s«i*ft 3fNj« iy I sftal qft 
*Qa1 ft*u I TOirisA^ IRvil 

«l3 sftjT ?j j*ra I 3*5^rI bKWI *ifc f* l ft* wafl arq * ^ma 
ftH I 3^5111^ HUH 

ftn gs afeqiir w^* qitfl i qi gisfltfl wri «fitfl I wr^ifl ai fn^r 
=rrtl nPiifl | iot TiraRl^T lreai iiMll 

54 toIb ^jai vnnHf ^** i tral tnqji «nM) «w i mil wji a^mat 

fjqj | ^jftjPJTT 51*^1 lllall 

h^i H^reifw ?w i »"na im srerii ^u *ni] l qiuiiKiif 5»Wfl i 
«mi<fl =t *ftal men 

iftiuR ^ifoai wfi*i I »R ^ ft"R ijft I a"it m ftw^ Aral I toi^. 

Tretfipri iu=n 

«tc<t fop; mft™ =n? i e»^ "l^i b*3 "it i mntm ^aM\ w<l I iro 
f iwraT nun 
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\ «tfiwit qwnf*^ i fa <tfa a *r*u wwsi i $tw utjHq: "siflji 
■trl* i rflwiB (WWl imtl" 

From (he above extract of 32 stanzas we get the following 
information about the use of tobacco in the 17tli century in the 
Miharlscta :- 

(1) The habit of smoking tobacco had become current in all rinks 
of society. 

(2) The use of tobacco was not confined only to men but to women 
also (Stanza 26). 

(3) The evil effects of tobacco are noted by Shaikh Mahomad 
(it. 30). 

(4) Tobacco was not viewed with favour in religious circles to 
which Shaikh Mahomad belonged. 

(5) Shaikh Mahomad condemns vigorously the habit of smoking 
tobacco and exhorts people to adopt a spiritual mode of life. 

(i) ffTPI — tobacco 
<ii) g*3»t — Hookah 
(iii) fapft — (Earthen) tobacco pipe. 
(7) The srae Hookah or tobacco pipe was used by men and 
women of different castes without any sense of cleanliness. Even the 
Brahmins' were addicted to its use. 

The Maratha saint TuksrSma (A. D. 1608—1650 March) alio 
condemns the use of tobacco in the following extract :— 

"ttir dafmK^rfl i Sil wwgft ast it'll 

hh don jrtsft i g? »ttn tafaft irii 

gw n4 w^ $m i aa 4^i qifin imi " 

(See Tuiarama Gatha published by Bombay Govt Abhahga No. 
2857). 



fk* ** wra i gt«i Brh n t u" 
(See *W Ifrl *S *H — $* 1<*\ W"r*W, *jt *■ \ •■ ») 
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" Hijati e" ^051 = ^ota 1563 - A. D. 1641. Tire document reproduced 
by RaJAV/ade is a copy of the revised copy of A. D, 1641. Tliis second 
coPy of the original with its revision was made about 100 ye.rs before 
1916 i. e. about A. D. 1816. At the end of this copy there is reference to 
ELPHINSTONE ( *K!ffi«« )at Poona. This copy mentions some products 
and crops of the Maratha country as follows :— 



Pflge 5&M1) II- Wheat 

(2) P**— Gram (' 

(3) SPd— Garlic 

(4) »ffi£— Ginger 

(5) wi 

(6) bputI 

(7) rtrr^n -Chillier 

(8) ST 

(9) «rcrc^ 
(10) J*n 
111) mm m 

(12) *fl-Jawar 

(Sorghum) 

(13) (W-Turmerk 

(14) al^T— Rice 

(15) *3 
116) BT3 



(17) BTW 

(18) arm 



119) 



(20) 4«t* -Tobacco 

cer) (p. 59) 

(21) 3TTO -Betel-nutl 

(p. 59) 

(22) IN) -Betel-leave: 

(p. 59) 

(23) ata-Sesaroura 

(24) ftp) 

(25) *ri 

(26) TOI 

(27) WlJI— Cotton 

(28) wnrd 

(29) dnigiyir%-Grou. 
Pate 60— (301 *pi 

(31) =rrt«-Coconuts 

(32) %*-Plantains 
Pate 61— (33) 1» 

(34) «tct> 

(35) IW1 



We specially note in the above list the mention of Tobacco (No. 20) 
and Chillies (No. 7) introduced into India after about A. D. 1550. Tbe 
reference to Ground-nuts (No. 29) is also important. The Ground-nuts 
( gtyn^Tl tfrn ) are also referred to in a document of A. D. 1813 (see 
p. 155 of ( fcpnf^n (ipisfa by N. G. Chapekar, Poona, 1937 ). 

My friend Shri V. S. FJENDRE has drawn my attention to the follow- 
ing references to tobacco in Marathi records : — 
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Eipenditure on the articles and tobacco etc.. supplied to Samsher 
Bahadar ( fcspt; No. 52-« T.*llfMir*: — p. 34 of B. 1. S. M. Quarter!, Poona, 
Vol.35. Ncs 1-2— April-July 1951 — B. I S M andal, Svtye Granthamalu 
No. 67 ) mentions the following items :— 

23rd May 1759 — ''jfJfMt 4<4H) ffttSl " 

25(A Aufu.ii 1759 — " gsrnwrrtfl '• rose-water 
" 3»T5 " — (oiacro 

24lh Oclofcer I7S9 — " Wn " —earthen tobacco-pipe 
— " l*T — tobacco-pipe 

I5ifi November 2759 - OTTCf (tobacco) for Madansing 

Samsher Bahadar (A. D. 1734-1761) was the illegitimate son of 
Peihwa Bijinu I. His mother was Mastant, the Muslim mistress of this 
Pesliwa. Madansing was the illegitimate son of the Maratha King 
Sambhaji, the son of Shivaji the Great. He was in confinement for 
30 years with the Moghul emperor. He was released on 23rd February 
2719 (See pages 795 and 597 of the Madhyayugtna C antra Kola by 
S. Chitrava Sastm. Poona, 1937). 

It appears from the foregoing references thai the use of tobacco had 
become current in royal circles during the Peshwa period. 



47. A Reference to Tobacco in the Poems of 

Sena Nhavi and its Bearing on his Date 

(later Than c. fl. D 1550)* 

Recently I published two papers' on the history □( Tobacco in India 
and outside. One of these papers records references to Tobacco in Marathi 
literature and documents. AH these references are later than A. D. 1600. 
No references to Tobacco earlier than c. A. D. 1590 have yet been found 
by me. I have been asking for such references from scholars who have 
closely studied Marathi records and literature. One of these scholars, 
Shri. V. S. Bendre who has already helped me in my present inquiry. 
reported to me the following reference to Tobacco from the Gold Ji of the 
MaharSstra Saint. SENA NHAvI :- 

Gat ha No 42 on pp. 161—162 of GathapaHcaka. edited by Trynmbak 
Hari Avate, Poona, Saka 1831 (A. D. 1909) 

" v*. *<hIr «cHia l it* siirat frfta mil 

je w*ra A" em I 3>gfTqi ^ *u Mill 

Sim|.4tgft B>flifl i 5B afe jrran \\\\\ 

qn enq <^to i tfn fcuifN its nvii 

iqnfl eirifi) a<na I JRl "(^J l4m 11*11" 
In the above song Sen! Nhavi condemns the smoking of 3TTW 
(Tobacco) and the chewing of betel leaf (qR) at devotional meetings. 
This condemnation is similar to that by another Maharftjtra Saint Shaikh 
Mahomad in his work, "Yogasaiigrama" [c. A. D 1645) as also that by 
Saint TukarSma (A. D. 1608-1649). Now let us record the yiews of 
Marathi scholars about the date of Send Nhavi. 

(1) Shri S. Cbitrav Shastri in his Madhyayuglna Carifahcla 
(Poona. 1937), p. 814, gives some information about Sena, according to 
which his date is "at out A. D. 1448." As tobacco was introduced into 
India about A, D. 1600 Sena'sreference to robucco in the extract quoted 
abovewould lead us to conclude that hisdate is later than c. A. D. 1375 
and consequently the date recorded by Sbri Chitrav viz. "e. A. D. 1448" 



W— ClMMIISV Vidya,\ 
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will have 10 be rejected. If, however, we regard "c. A. D. 1440" as the 
correct date far Sens we are constrained to retard his reference to tobacco 
nt spurious. I have, therefore, to request Marathi scholars to give their 
decision on (his paint nfter proper evaluation of the data now existing for 
filing Sana's date, 

(2) Prol. S. G, Tulpule hai made some remark* on Sena Nhavl in 
his Supplement to the 4th edition [1951] of the Maharanra Satasvata 
by V. L.Bhave[pp. 913-913] The following points from these remarks 
ma; be noted here !— 

(il Send belongs to the group of saint poets to which Jfianesvata 

belongs. 
(ii) He was a barber bv caste and was in the service of a king of 

Bandogad near Jabalpur, 
(iii) His mother-tongue was Hindi but being a devotee of god 

Vithoba of Pandharpur he knew Marathi verv well. 
(iv) There are many followers of Sena in Northern India from 

Paniab to Rajputana. 
(v) The "Granlk Saheb" ot the Sikhs contains a song of Sens, 
(vi) According to ShriS. P. Joshi (pp. 25-26 of his book "'fcrrttlfa 
snrtl'') Sena did not originally belong to Mahnrajtra. It is 
however, surprising that all the extant poems of Sena (about 
150abfcori(fj.O are in Marathi. 
(vii) He died on " itiluapa vadya dvadali " but the year to which 

this li'lhi belongs is not known. 
[viiil According to Sliri S. P. Joslii and Shri V. L. Bhave Sena's 

date is not as old as Jnaneivara but he is somewhat later. 
It will be seen from the views regarding Sena's date quoted above 
that no sure criterion has been found by Marathi scholars for fixing his 
date even within reasonable limits. Under these circumstances the 
reference to Tobacco in SenS'apoems recorded in this note, if genuine, 
would enable us to conclude that he is later than c. A.D. 1550. This view 
would confirm the views expressed by Shri Joshi and Shri Bhave that Sena 
ii somewhat later than Jnaneivara (13th Century, though they don't give 
us the exact later terminus to Sena's date). 



48. The History of Tobacco in India and Europe 
Between A. D. 1500 and 1800" 

No complete history of Tobacco in India has been published <o 
fir. I have collected some references about this history during the Inst 
fifteen years. Though my search for these references is not yet 
complete, I have thought it advisable to publish the references u fnr 
collected with a vie* to clarifying my investigation to some eitent. 

In the Encydop<rdi' Br.<fln n i«: a U4thEdition.l9»)Vol.22 we find 
only the following note on the history of Tobacco i— 
Page 260 - 

"Historical —The tobacco plant was brought to Europe in 1558 by 
Francisco Fernandas, who had been sent by Philip II of Spain to investigate 
the products of Meiico Jean Nicot, the French Ambassador to Portugal 
sent seeds of the plant to the Queen, Catherine de' Medici. The services 
rendered by Nicot in spreading a knowledge of the herb have been 
commemorated in the scientific name of the genus Nicotiana. At first 
almost miraculous healing powers were attributed to the plant, and it was 
designated "htrba panacea", "herba sanla", Sana Sanaa Indorum. 
''Divine tobacco" it is called by Spencer, and "our holy herb nicotian" by 
William Lilly. 

While theplant came to Europe throughSpain, its use for smjking 
purposes spread to the continent from England. Ralph Lane, the first 
Governor of Virginia, and Sir Francis Drake, brought to the notice of 
Sir Walter Raleigh the habit of smoking tobacco. Lane is credited with 
having been the first English smoker and through the influence and 
example of the illustrious Raleigh "Who took a pipe of tobacco a little 
before he went to the scaffold" the habit became rooted among Elizabethan 
countries. During the 17th century the indulgence in tobacco spread with 
marvellous rapidity through all nations." In the article on Tobacco in the 
Hobson-Jobion (by Yule and Burnell, London. 1903) we get the following 
information about Tobacco in general and about its introduction into India 
and the East :- 
Pages 924-926 - 

c.A.D.1550 — 

Tobacco is mentioned in Burton's Arabian Nights, vii, 210 
along with meat and vegetables but tbis is the insertion of 

* BMrtllJH JJrJj.T. Vol. XVI, No. I, pp.M-74. 
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vmt '"it* iirrordinj to the editor, of ill* Hobson-Jobson. 
1S4Z-M6- 

Girolamo Benioni in his Travels [translated by W. H. Smyth. 
HJikSoc 1857. p. Bl) ««■!.-- 

"going through the provinces of Guatemala and Nicarague I 
h.ve entered the houieofan InJian. who had taken thil herb 
Ueiacco\ which in the Meiiean language is called tobacco and 

diabolical and stinking smoke, I vn obliged to go away in haste 
and seek some other place" 

). T. Piatt in hii Dictionary of Urdu, Classical Hindi and 
English. London. 1884srate( :— "The word tobacco is from the 

thirdly the sleep which followed it) use" 
1558- 

Tabaccam and Tabaccant mentioned (Gul. Camdtni, Annal. 
Re t um. Antlicanum, rein. Elizabeths, ed. 1717, ii. 449) 



1592- 

"divine Tobacco" 




The Faerie Qutent, III, v. 32 


3597- 

Earl of Ejki at Villi Franca usei 
Sir Francis Vcre, p. 62 


-«. 


— Commentaries of 


1598- 










of it its 


i tobacco . . 
little bete. 


•r than ra 
- £v 


ur died 
:s-bane r 


with taking 

in his humour, iii. 2. 


tobacco" 


°f 6s.8d.. > 


ind the 




>f 2d. per pound on 






■ Caltndt 


ir of Su 


fe Papers, Domestic. 
James I, p. 159. 



Visit of Aud Beg {Akbar'i Ambassador) to the Bijapur 
Court. Aud Beg states :— "In Bijapur I bad found 
tome tobacco. Never having seen the like in India, I 
brought tome with me and prepared a haudtome pipe 



o* jewel work. Hit Maj.sty (Akbar) hi 

after receiving my pre it 

so many mange thing, , n „, lbort - w 

e.prewed «reat surprise and e.amined the lofcatCD , whkh 
made up in pipe full : he inquired what it was ln j „•,. 
got it. The Nawab Khan-i-Aum replied : "Thi, i. ,.'! 
which is welt-known in Mecca and Mtdino 



looked it it and ordered 



for your Majesty.' His Majesty 
3 prepare and take him a 

pipe-ful. He began to smoke it. when his physician appmich- 

ed »nd forbade hi? doing so" [omitting much that is 

curious). "As I had brought a large supply of tobacco and 
pipeal lent >ome to several of the nobles, white others stnt m 
ask for some ; indeed all, without exception, wanted some, and 
the practice was introduced. After that (he merchants 
began to sell it, so the custom of smoking spread rapidly," 

— Asad Bet in EllioiM. 165-167. 
1610 — 

"The Turfcj also delight in tobacco . they take it through 

reedl that have joyned unto tbem great heads of wood to 
containe it. 1 doubt not but lately taught tbem, by the 

English : no question but ii would prove a princivalt 

commodity. Nevertheless they will take it in corners, and 
are so ignorant therein, that that which in England is not 
saleable, doth passe here amongst tbem for most excellent. " 

— Sand vj. Journey, 66, 

1615 — 

"tabacco" 

-P. delta Voite.i.76. 

1616 — 
our strong taited Tobacco" 

— K. James I. .Counterblast to 
Tobacco io IVorfcj.pp. 219-220 

1617 - 

"As the smoking of tobacco (tambnba) had taken very bad 
effect upon the health aod mind of many persona, I ordered 
that no one should practice the habit. My brother Shah 
Abbas, also being aware of it* evil effect* had issued a 
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command against the use of it in [riin, But Khiin-i-'Alam 
was so much addicted to smoking, that he could not abstain 
(torn it, and often smoked." 

—Memoir] of JaliBntirin Elliot 
V. 851 (Blochman tendets this 
passage Indian Ami. i. 164. I 
1623- 

"Tobacco" 

17th Century — 
Ions extract from a Persian author. Some point; in this extract 
ate worthy of noting : — 
(1) Tobacco, "an European plant". 
<2) Its cultivation became speedily universal. 

(3) It ''rewarded the cultivator far beyond every other article 
of husbandry." 

(4) Smoking of tobacco pervaded all ranks and classes during 
the reign of Shah Jahan (A.D. 162P-1658). Tobacco was 
often preferred over other necessaries o! life. 

<5> References to "Chillum" and "Hookah." 
c. 1760 - 

"Tambabo. It is known from the Maasir-i-Rahim} that the 
tobacco came from Europe to the D.'khin, and from the Dakhin 
to Upper India during the reign of rtkbar ShSh (1556-1605), 
since which time it has been in general use". 

— Bahar-i-'A\am quoted by Btoch- 
mann in /.id. Anil, i, 164. 
1878 — 

"It appears from Miss Bird's Japan that tobacco was not culti- 
vated in the country till 1605. In 1612 and 1615 the Shogun 
prohibited both culture and use of tabako" — See the work, 
i. 276-77 [According to Mr. Chamberlain {Things Japanese, 
3rd ed. p. 402) by 1651 the law was jo far related that smoking 
was permitted, but only out-of-door], 
John Fryer in his Travels (A.D. 1672-1681) in East India and Persia 
( Halt. Society. London. 1909, Vol.1) refers to tobacco in the fallowing 

Vol. I. p. 43 — 

Speaking of the Inland of St. lago. one of the Cape Verde 
Islands Fryer ttatea i — 
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'•The; invite m with an Hubble-bubble (hookah) (so railed 
from the noise ic makes) a long reed as blown as a Nut with 
use. insetted the body of a Cocoe-shell filled with water, and 
a nasty Bole just pressing the water, the; ram Tobacco into 
it uncut, out of which we ma; suck as long as we please etc." 
Vol. I, p. 110- Speaking of the town of "Maderis" Fryer 
observes:- 

The natives cbew it (betel leaf with Chinam (Chunaro) and 
Arach (areca-nut) If swallowed it inebriates as much as 

Vol. I, p. 88— Speaking of the Moors in India Fryer remarks :— 

"Their Chief .-St Delight and Pride is to be seen smobmg 
tobacco cross-legg'd in a great chair at their doors, out of a 
long Brass Pipe adapted to a large Crystal Hubble-bubble 
fixed in a Brass Frame, their Menial Servants surrounding 



Hoohha appears to have been used as a gem 
in the 17th century. In a list of thing! to be ptesented to the Fau]dar of 
Hugli. dated 3rd April 1682 we find "one Hoocka. one pigdan (spittoon)" 
[See Factory Record, Haiti No. 3 quoted in foot-note 2 on p. 96 of 
Thomas Bowrey's account of Countries round the Bay of Bengal (1666- 
1679) Hak. Sac. Cambridge. 1905 ]. 

Bernier in his Travels in the Moghul Empire (AD. 1656-1668) ed. by 
Archibald Constable, London. 1891, refera to dealers in tobacco in Bengal 
as follows ;- 

Page 441 — 

The mastetsof vessels take carethat their crewa drink less 

punch i nor do tbey permit tbem bo frequently to visit tbe 

Indian women or the dealers in arac and tobacco," 

It is clear from this teference that tobacco was an article of trade in tbe 

Bengal market between 1656 and 1668. the period of Betnier's Travel i in 

India. We cannot say if this tobacco was imported from outside or was 

a ptoduct of Indian Cultivation.' A. K. Nairne in bis The Flowering plants 
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of Wetttrn India, Bombay. 7894. p. 210, refers la the cultivation of "Several 
species of Nicotiana. tobacco which Lamb calls "plant divine of rateat 
virtue". Such ipecies are cultivated alao "in England as garden and 

John Bonn wick Gilchrist published his "Dictionary, English and 
Ht'ndoostanee" in 1810. In the 2nd edition of this Dictionary published 
in London, 1825, we find the following information about tobacco : 

Ve). I, P. 658 - 

"tobacco, tumbakoo. bhelsa. gal, Sendhee, Soortee from Soorat 
(Sural) whence it was first introduced into Hiidooilan. and Bhelsa is the 
name of a village where the best tobacco it produced, (bad) phuskoo, (cut) 
•oolfa. (house) bhiude khanu-labocconiit. tumbakoogur." 

ThoGazetieerof the Poona Diilricl [Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XX 
(revised edition, Bombay, 1934)] p. 202, states that tobacco is grown mostly 
in the villages of Junnai Taluka and alao in Indapur. Purandar, Dhond. 
Siriir, Ambcgaun, Poona City and Baramati. We ate furthet informed 
that "Tobacco cultivation was introduced before 1841 by the Government 
who imported Syrian tobacco seeds into this district." In the late dnys of 
the 19th century Poona was the largest Snuff and tobacco market in the 
Deccan(p. 361). Part I of the Poona Gazetteer deals with Medicinal 
Plants. On p. 153 there is a note on tobacco plant (rVicotiana Tabacum 

ettenavely cultivated in upper Guiarat (Kaira Dist.) and in the area West 

of the Deccan and the S. M. Country (Satata and Belgaum Distticts). 

Ftancis Buchanan in hii Patna-Caya Report, Vol. II (1811-1812) 

published by (he Bihar ard Orissa Research Society, Patna. tecotds the 

following information about tobacco 1 : — 
Page 629 - 

"Those who prepare the tubej used for smo&ing tobacco are 
reckoned bettet wotkmen than those in Bengal but not equal 
totbose of Lucknow. Very few of the rubes made here are 
ornamented with gold and silver. Moat of the tobacco is here 
preparedfor smoking by Afodij who retail ptovisions. Some 
tobacco is prepared as in Bbagalput by the Halwais 



titw Hfu iaporud u> Fuu tr«a it, «oau, b*TOHl tb* CtafM." 
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(confectioners) and by those who Mil paper-bite* and a good 
deal by thou who make this business their sole profession. 
Charcoal balls used in smoking are prepared by old women and 

In the Baroda Gazetteer (Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. VII, Bombay, 1883) 
there is a note on the cultivation of tobacco in Baroda division (p. 89'. 
Tobacco is differently prepared for smoking, chewing and for being taken 
as snuff. If Sadabu tobacco is to be prepared rhe plants an cut off At the 
root but if tarda is to be made only the leaves are clipped. 

In the Hibbert Journal for July. 1955 there is an article on Tobacco 
as a Sacred Plant" by Lewis Spence (pp. 394-399). Sorre points in this 
article are noted below r— 

U> Nut a single instance of native testimony about the evil resullsof 

tobacco has been noticed by Spence. 
i2) The Red Man had employed tobacco for centuries as incense to 
be burnt before the images of hii gods He also employed it 
against bodily inflammations. 

(3) The Mexican priesthood regarded tobacco as a sacred substance. 

(4) In 1907 Walter Fewkes excavated some ceremonial rooms at 
Casa Grande in Arizona with hundreds of tubes used tor 
smoking tobacco, 

(5) In Mexican manuscript paintings many of the gods Are re- 

(6) The Mexican priests were in the habit of chewing tobacco for 
inducing prophetic visions. 

(7) Thomas Heriot, servant to Sir Walter Raleigh, in his Brief and 
True Report of the New Found Land of Virginia composed in 
A. D. 25S7refcr5 to the superstitious uw of tobacco by the 

(8) The North American Tribes attributed magical protective 
efficacy to tobacco. 

(9) It is possible to suppose that a large and important body of 
belief associated with a definite cult of tbe tobacco must have 
eiisted among tbe American tribes. 

The Annual Report of the Patna Museum (1942-1952J published in 
1934 gives a Catalogue of objects added to the museum's Art Sect loo 
(Appendix E— pages 120-216). Among these objects we find the following 
of special interest for our present paper :— 
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Pale 120 -No. 824— 

-Painting depicting a man smoking '-Gargara'- (hukka) and a 
male attendant standing before him." 

Pate 131 — No. 891 — 

"Painting on paper depicting a man making "Hukkas" (hubblt 
bubble-) from coconut shells. A customer bargaining lor a 
"Hukka". Patna School. 19th Century A. O." 

Page 133 — No. 901 — 

' Painting on paper depicting a tobacco dealer weighing tobacco 
(for smoking) on a scale. Two 'gharas' (Jars) probably containing 
tobacco covered by a red cloth, and a bamboo basket containing 
Tikya' (charcoal cake (or igniting tobacco) and three 'Hukkas' 
(hubble-bubbles) on the platform. Patna School. 19th Century 
A. D. 

Pafe 151 — No. 1023 - 

"Painting on paper of a nobleman smoking Hukka and enjoying 
dance and music performed by a party of five women. Seven 
other persons are al;o in the group, Jaipur Qalam. 19th 
Century A. D. 

Pale 152 — No. 1024 — 

"Painting on paper of a lady seated on 'Takht' and smoking 
Hukha Kangra School. 19th Century A. D. 

Pale 141 — No. 958(12) — 

''Painting on paper depicting a soldier with a gun on his shouldet 

and smoking Hukka. Southern India School. 19th Century 

A. D. 
Pate 152 — No. 1026 — 

"Painting ... nobleman in company of a lady smoking Hukka. 

PabariSebool. Late 18th Century A. D." * 

Page 253 -No. 1034- 

Paioting lad; retting on a cushion. Hukka and Spittoon neat 

her. DelhiScbool. 19th Century A. D."' 

j»flg««3-No.lUl- 

"Painting Nur Jaban Begum Huhha in the left hand" 

Delhi School. I9ifc Century A. D." 
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page 163 - No. 1099 - 



litli Hubba ... Delhi Schoc 



Page 169 - No. 1129(3) 

Painting on ivorj— Muhammad Miria Fakhru holding Hubba in 

hii right hand. (4) Ivory Painting — Mohammad Bahadur 

Shah II holding Hubba in his right hand 
Page 169 — No. 1130(3) 

Ivory painting -Akbar Shah II with Hubba in hit right hand. 
Pag* 170 -No. 1134- 

-Ivory painting— Nuriahan with Hubba in her left hand. 

Delhi School. 19th Century A.D." 
Page 173 -No 1164- 

Ivory painting — Akbatll. ran or Emperor Shah Alam holding 

Hubba in his left hand. Delhi School. 19th Century A.D. 
Page 174 -No. 1165- " 

/vory painting- Bahadur Shah II with Hubba in hii left hand. 

Delhi School. 19th Century A.D. 
Page 177 —No. 1196— 

Ivorypainung — a king holding Hubba by hit right hand... 

Delhi School ... 19th Century A.D. 

No. 1201— 

Ivory painting — Nobleman holding Hubba in his left hand. 

Delhi School. ..19th Century A.D. 
Page 17fl— No. 1203- 

fvory painting-Nobleman with Hubba in Company of a lady... 

Delhi School... 19th Century A.D. 

No. 1206 — 

Ivory painting- Nobleman with Hubba -two inscriptions , 

mentioning Raja Ba law and Singh Bahadur of Banaris... Painter's 

name Lola Miliar Chand is retorded...Dc1hi School.. 19th 

Century A D. 
Page 179 —No. 1207 — 

Ivory painting - Nableman with Hubba - Date "1227 Fasli" 

(-A D. 1820) recorded. Delhi School. 
Page 180— No. 1214- 

Painting on paper — lady with Hubba. Delhi School. 
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Pages 181-182 -Nos. 1233-1245— 

Cut glass HuhhaiWo. 12-Blue (law. No. 1244— Red glass). 
Pate 182 -Nos. 1250 and 1251- 

Marble Hueias. 

-No. 1252 and 1253— 

Blach Stone Hukkas. 
Pitt 188 - No. 1309- 

Silvcr enamelled Hukka wiili copper base. 

-No. 1310- 

Silvec enamelled base of the above Huhba 17th Century A.D. 
Pate 289 - Bidri Hubbas (Nos. 1386-1398 ; 1393-1398 ; 1400-1402). 
Pate 207 - No. 1597— 

Painting on mica of a bearded man holding Hukba (Patna Style 
of painting). 

In the Account of Countries round the Bay of Bental (A D. 1669 to 
1679) Thomas Bowrey has given us pictures of two different types of 
Hoohai with pipes (or sinking tobacco (see plate VIII facing p. 104 of 
this Account published by the Hakluyt Society, Cambridge. 1905). These 
aretheonlydatablepicturesof nooiasinuse in India about A.D. 1670. 

My friend Prof. Dr. E. Slusikiewici ol Warsaw (Poland) informs me 
in his letter of 30th March 1956 that tobacco was introduced imo Poland 
in A.D. 1590 by Uchanski from Constantinople in Turkey, where he wag 
then Poland'senvoy. 



Another friend, Dr. Vittore Pisani of Milan (Italy) writes as 


follows 


about the introduction of Tobacco in Italy in his letter of 12th Fi 


:bruary 


1956:- 




"As to the introduction of Tobacco in Italy I can only say ch 


it this 


eventmightbavetakenplaceabout A.D. 1560. Some years befoi 


e that 


seeds had been laken to Spain and Portugal and in 1561 the famou 


s Jean 


Nicot sent them to King Francois II and to Caterina de' Medi. 


(i. the 


French Sovereigns. As Calerina came from Florence and in her 


court 


Italians were very numerous, it is possible that through them th: 


plant 


became instantly known in Italy, where tobacco was named aft 


*r the 


Cardinal Nicolo Tornabuoni that waa the nuncio at the French Cou 


rt and 


probably fint introduced in Italy tbe plant that received his name." 





49. History of the Art of Grafting Plants 
(Between c. 500 B.C. and A.D. 1800)* 

In the Encyclopaedia B-to.nn.ca (1933. Vol. 10. pp. 593400} there is 
an article on Grafting in Animals which begins with (he following 

'Every gardener it well acquainted wirh gutting in plant*. But it is 
less well known that piecesof animils too may be joined in permanent union. 
Grafting in animals is practised mainly for scientific purposes or for the 
restoration of weakened or lost partsetc' 

In the article on Horticulture (Enc. Brit., Vol. 11, 774 (f > we are told 
that the term Horticulture is derived from the Latin hortus — a gardenand 
Culture — cultivation. Horlicu/lureoriginally meant the cultivation of a 
garden in contrast to agriculture or the cultivation of fielda. In the remarks 
on Plant Railing in this article we are informed that 'iome plants give 

their best when grown on rood which are not their own This is a very 

convenient method of increasing plants, for the stacks may be grown and 
got ready to receive the particular variety, which is joined on by grafting 
or budding. Graf tine is a spring operation, etc' In the above article I 
don': find any reference to the history of grafting. 

In the article on Chimaera (Ency. Brit., Vol. 5, p. 502) we are 
informed that this term is used in botany to apply to certain types of plants 
formerly known as 'grafl-hybridi. These Chimaera' have been known in 
gardens for some time but their nature was understood in 1907 by H. 
Winker, who produced m,my Chimaeras by cleft-grafting of main shoots. 
In tbis article also I don't find any history of the art of (rafting 
practised by nations of antiquity. 

In his Maratbi book' on horticulture Prof. H. P. Paranjpe. retired 
Govt. Horticulturist, makes some remarks on the history of grafting 
(fSnHl (ftWO whhb are pertinent to the present inquiry. I note below 
some points from these remarks : — 

CI) It seems that the art of grafting may not have beeu current in 

ancient India. 
(2) There ■' n° doubt that the Portuguese first introduced tbis 
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(3) Under the rule of the Marathas and chat of the Bij.ipur kin 



prove that grafting was practised in 

(4) Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya in his work mmm i w i TTfljif 
(p. 349) quotes thefollowing line from the Dronaparva of the 
Mahabharata:— 

"^jfiwil ITT >TH: WWl WSftpii I " 

This line refers to the destruction of a mango garden, in which 
the trees, five tears old, are bearing fruit. According to R. B. 
Vaidya this simile brings to our mind the idea of gardens of 
small grafted mango trees bearing fruit, now current. Prof. 
Paranjpe statei that it would be too bold a presumption to 
conclude from the above reference that the art of grafting was 
current in Mahabharata times. 
(5) Or dinar j seed-grown mango trees, if properly cultivated, are 
capable of bearing fruit within five or six years. It is a matter 
for surprise how the art of grafting disappeared from India, 
a preponderantly agricultural country, if it was once known. 
It is also aurprising why this art. if it existed, did not spread 
and further why we should not find D*S[ or Sanskrit words for 
the terms ^^TU and Z now in vogue. 

The mango fruit and tree have been very popular in India and 

any art which can make this tree bear fruit early would be 

welcome to all. If such an aft was once known it seems 
impossible that anything could have made it extinct. 

(6) There ia a tradition at Ratnagri that Mount Stuart Elphinstone 

(A.D. 1779-1859) planted a grafted mango tree at this place at 

tbe close of the Pesbwa period. This tree is still pointed out 

by tbe local people. Though it is a very old tree we cannot 

■ay how far this tradition is true to history. 

Itii clear from the above remarks that the art of grafting was 

unknown in India before tbe Portuguese advent in India (A.D. 1498) 

according to Prof. Paranjpe. 

Mabaraja Daulatrao Scindia of Gwalior (A.D. 1780-1827) was a 
great lover of gardens and gardening. He laid out the famous Phool Bel 
of Gwalior. Siva K»vi, a court- poet of tbii Maharaja, composed a Hindi 
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work oiled Bag Vilas 1 in which he refers to the lour types of rost* and 
many other fruit and flower trees worth planting in a model garden. 
In the following lines he refers to the «n of roses (<ptn) i— 

"aa ^ tnfonnaft ;jftpSn a*n l 

<\p nre ft vom « 4t4l htoqsiy 11 

irA 9&\ •jww ft, awl s*t ftvw i 

faqf? ift Ht«I ft, rfll =T fl3 BR ||" 
The reference to the «5R of roses in the month of Pqii or Paujii 
(January-February) is worth noting. I liave it to our horticulturists to 
wv if the term *^f' here refers to the grafting of rotes or merely 
ordinary cutting taken for transplantation. 

In the Shorter Oxford Dictionary we get the following information 
about the term GRAFT and ici d 



Graft- 1483 fa modification of GroffH the nature of - 

-(16:6)— to insert a graft or grafts 
-(1624)- -to produce (fruits) by grafting. 
Grafteh-(16I6) one who grafts trees. 

- (188-0 a kind of hand-saw used in grafting. 

Grflff-arc n .ME(OF.gra/e,gre/7e(rriod.gre//eUate L. tfaphium, 
tic.) The usages of the term Graft recorded above begin from A.D. 
1433, i.e. 15 years earlier than the Portuguese advent in India {A.D. 14981. 
We must record the usages of the term "1*1 in the sense of 'grafting' in 
Hindi literature, if any. between, tay, A.D. 1500 and 1800. 

In the article on Mange in the Hobson-Jobion ( Yule and Burnell, 
London. 1903. PP- 553-555) we finds record of references to Mango by 
foreigners from e. A.D. 1328 to 1883. In these references Goa mangoes 
are praised as follows :— 



m wra usb U) r» appiiad lo 
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A.D. 1663 —Btrnttr in hi* Travels states (liar tht best (unities com. 
(ram Bmtali. Colkundt ind Goa and thett arc indeed excellent, ' 
A.D. 1673 -Fryer ft fen to Gaa itianlDn ■■ (allows : - 

' When ripe the apples of the He.pendes are but Fables to 
[hem ; (or raste the Nectarine. Peach and Apricot la]] short.' 
A.D. 1727 —A. Hamilton prunes Goo mantoei : 

'Iht Goo mon(o ii rfttontd iht Ingest and most delicioui 
to the tune of any in the world and I mi; add. the whole- 

Evidently th* above reference! to Goa mangoei are to the ftVo/lidvarietits. 
which were produced by the care and skill of the leiuiti (see Annes 
MarillmoJ.ii,2T0) we mu.t collect and record reference, to Goa mango*, 
in Indian sources between A.D. 1550 ond. ul. 1830. 1 propose to re CO td 
in a special piper the history of gralred mangoes in India. In the p rII>nI 
Piper 1 am concerned with the hiitoryof the art of grafting, which hn 
revolutioniied horticulture in all countries, of the world. 

Though the Jeiuiti of Goa practised the art of grafting on Indian 
mango tteei and produced its belt varieties they were not the inven, orl 
ofthisarr. In hii chapter on the 'Spread of the Mohammedan Power', 
Davies' spcaksof the contribution of the Mohammedans to science and 
culture. In this connection he quotes an extract from Europe in tht 
Middle AfuCTlMtcrier andSchwill) published by Murray. In this extract, 
a reference ii made to the art of g rafting practised by the Mohammedans 
ai fallows: — 

'They (Mohammedana) practised farming in a scientific way. 
They had good system* of irrigation. They knew the value of 
irrigation. They knew the value of fertilizers. They fitted their 
crops to thequality of the ground. Tktv excelled in horticulture. 
They knew how to graft and wen able to produce some new varietiet 
of fruits and flowers. They introduced into the West many trees 
and plants from the East.' 
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II the above remark, arc correct the history of the art of Itafimi 
!«• back to the period of Arabic or Mohammedan civil, H tion, say 
between A.D. 65J and 1150 and ai this civilization was indebted to 
Greece. Persia and perhaps India ai well. we have to trace reference a to 
fra/linf in all these sources. For thil purpose I note below the following 
information about grafting gathered byme from A Short History of Plant 
&iiWM by Howard S. Reed. Waltham. Mm, U.S.A . 1942 :— 

Pate 3S~The->Phraitui of Ereiui wai the founder o( the 
botanical science. He arai born c. 371 B.C. He wii a disciple of 
Aristotle who had the highest esteem lot thii disciple. Aristotle in 
his Will gave Theophrattus his garden and librae*. Theophraitut 
took Aristotle's ion under his care after hit father's death. Then. 
wrore 200 treatises of which m-o botanical works -U) Thi History 
Of Plant, and (2> Tht Camel of Plant, — have survived. Hit 
knowledge of plants included many plant! brought from Asia by 
Alexander's followers. 

Prof. Reed quotes Green's landmarks of Botanical Hinory (Part 
1 - prior to 1562 A.D.). Smithsonian Institution, 1909 I— 

' Hl> (Theo.) wrote from the midst of an advanced civilisation ... 
... a time when many cultivated varietiesof all sorts of things had 
been derived through cultivation and when it was perfectly well 
known that such improved varietieicannot be depended on to come 
true to seed, but may be preserved, and the stock of each increased 
b) division of roots, by cutting), and by tTaflint: 

P. 39 -De Causis PI ant arum (The Causes of Plants) of Theophrusrus 
contain* lesaof scientific interest than the Hisloria (The History 
of Plants). . The subjects discuasedare :— 

(1) propagation of plants by seeds, grafting and budding. 

(2) the effects of weather and soil. 
(31 the arts of cultivation, 

(4) growth and periodicity in plant], 

(5) beat and cold in plants. 

P. 39— Theo. studied underPlatoand Aristotle and witnessed the 
careers of Philip and Alexander of Macedon and knew the 
latter persenally. He died about 285 B.C. having remarked 
■We d-e ju,t wften we are beginning la five.' 

P. 91 —Edme Mariotle (c. 1620-1634) developed research in France 

He made some very pertinent observation* stating that 

the sap °' 'be original trunk acquires ditferent qualities in each 
graft al shown by tbe character of tbe fruits- 
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P. 116 -Picture of gxifiaieUam P. Crescentui, Baiil, J5*fl. 
Il appear! Irom the referencea to graftin* in the works ol r* fo _ 
Pnrajtu' «.C. 371-285) (hit the art ol grafting was in eK.hli t |^ d 
feature in Greek horticulture in the fourth century B.C. Wi n»j, tntn 
lair, uiel* t«ke the antiquity ol grafting up to about 500 B.C. 

Plinv the Elder <A.D. 23-79) wn one ol the most rueritorioj, „[ ,. 
Roaitn writers. He hid extraordinary capacity lot work and described 
the wnj in which he continuously studied, read, or dictated to v.;, 
secretaries. Hi, Natural History in 17 book) it ■ very »l Q bor.„ 
encyclopaedia, containing a wealth ol information not to be found t [„ 
where. He aaid it was compiled Irom some 2,000 volumes moit ol which 
have tincc been lost. Hii principal authorities were Greek. Aristotle 
and Theophraitus were frequently mentioned. 

In view of the above information about Pliny recorded by p ro | 
Reed (Plant Sciences, pp. 4M3I I have begun to study Pliny* JVaturo) 
History in ita English Translation' by H. Rackham ( Lntib Clinical 
Library, William Heinemann.London. MCMXLV). In Book XV P|i n , 
makea the following remark! about grafting :— 
Pate 327— Grafting. 

'XVII, This department of life has long ago arrived at ifj 
highest point, mankind having explored every possibility 
inasmuch ns VirgiKGeorg. 11.69) speaks of grafting null on an 
arbutus, apples on a plane and cherries on an elm. And nothing 
further can be devised - at all events it is now a long rime since 
any new kind ol (ruit has been discovered. Moreover religious 
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tcruplei do noi permit m to uou all varieties by grafting , (or 

eaiy 10 etpiare ihundetbolti when they hive It ruck them, and 
it it declared that the unit number of bolti fill itrike it in ■ 
•intle Huh ii the kind) of treei that have been (tatted on it" 
19 -XXX Before the victor j of Luciui in the wat againac 
Mithridatet. that ii down to 47 B. C. thetc were no Cnerry treei 
in Italy. Lucullus lint imported them (rem Pontui and in 130 

... Ititteii than five yean ego rhat whit ii called 



bay-tree'. 
The above eitract* of the fit it century A. D. clearly ptove that the 
art of grafting had reached in highest point in Rome in thil century. We 
have leen above that Plir.y quote* Virgil, the tint of all the Roman epic 
poets I a C.70 — A D. 19) on grafting. When Pliny wrote, there waa 
a revival of intellectual energy in evety field. Geographical horiiona were 
enlarged, London in ettablished at a Roman Settlement, Agricola tailed 
for the first time around Britain and on ocean route of India wn opened 
up through the Red Sn. We have already noted above the Indian plant! 
noted by Pliny, vix, the banyan, banana, flax, pepper, finger, etc. In 
view of thil Rcnjin contact with India at al» the earlier Graaco-lndian 
contact and the Greek occupation of the Panjab (between 190 B C. and 
40 A. D.) we are tempted to inquire if the lame at the art of grafting 
current in Greece and Rome between, tay, 500 B.C. and 100 A. D. had 
reached India prior or posterior to the composition of the eatlieat medical 
treatises ot Car aha, Sulruia and others, which thow a deep knowledgeof 
plants' of medical and nuttitive value. The queition now antes : Did 
the Indiamdevelop the att of grafting at any ttage of their botanical 
history ? 



I. Vide pp. 1S&IJ] o[ Dr. It. N. Siklorc'i £.</• '" '** Cu P" •*''■ Bom be. t. !«3. 

I ^tins, * r Vi W li *- °" 4,i ~ 4 "— L ^f, ""¥ . *mft. "TO) win, ftj»K ,<W | 

WfijU'Mj ; *■ D. t32 I Sjaj. nfffM ]j KMiMta miDligu iho 1o11=..d( plinu' 

wfce, phi, sTna 1 ! h*s. ^*, rW, ^re. ww*), ^h. hi?t, imjiji*. *«. <ft4-4.«*, 

jjjfirgrji,— tm; . ct-ptn Lie GRjf. «^f, *rnfft, ftga ■'=- . How™ >ucb «i- 

sita, vtit-h , tefl. irerel, *j«t, ijW, 1W". **x. iw, win, «jpw. vfi, m, 
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it the 7-.rf.un tnowlrdlr o! fat tint u 1st 
iimth ttntnty A. D. It ii n 

DiG P. Majumdar in hii chapter an Plant Phyiioloty' (pp. 39-40 
Vanaipati. Calcutta, 1927) recordt the following evidence of ihe 

lailam hila of Vadhamihira (c A.D. J 0(1) .— 

' Method, ol plantation! bf culling and (»/■ ingj ; In addition id 
tin ordinary method of propagation by ittdi the method > of 
pi op. illation by tunings and graftings wtte blown from lini 
immtmoriel, to much to. thit the planti to which then method i 
on be applied ire definite); named.' 
The following veiaei (torn the Brhattattihita* distinctly nimc the 
itlit.J thctt methods — 

•Kanthal (Jack fruit tree). Alobo, K ad all (plantain), 
tl/tmbu, Lakoocba. Dadima, Drabihya. Palivala. Vtiapura 
(Mntulangn), Alimubbtaba — theie are the plant! to be 
propuRtited by iricani of culling.] besmeared with cowdung 

(<fft pn: wi»T $\m-- tfprta rtFrm;) 

'Dettcr than thia method ia the method of propagation by trailing. 
This can be done in two vdii — the cutting of one plant ia either 
insetted on the roof of mother plant, or on the item of another 
plant ttpfc^SWi W 5 ^ flfHTTTf: ft TO )," 

'Gratis should he smeared with cowdung. For transplanting (wW 
aMrthilftriM :) the plants should be smeared from root to the top 
( WJjd WlftHtHt ) with ghee (clarified butter), sesame oil, the 
honey of the Khudn variety of the bee of the Ushira (Andropo- 



'VfrVr***.^******* 1 tern | 

fj^ gffl; »Tnf|(|^[ rflsiRjRlftaj:!" 

i. Jhd -"«p^wr W=^ ffirtPttl TO1W Hill" 
rjfafiami.-D.N-- ?* ; E-^"*^ «irtom ami ; C-in ibe Ii 
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gin Laniger or Andropogon eitrarum). the VtdaMa (Embtlici 
ribei) milk and cowdunf.' 1 

The above reference Co trot tint recorde db» Dr. H>iunid« has been 
reproduced by Prof. R Gnn£opJdhjayi in hit book on AOicullMm aid 
Agriculturists in A Heir Ml India, Seram'.ore. 1932. on nh 69 In 
referring to thi> evidence Prof. Gingopadhylya observes ;— 

Cmtintand grafting:— 

' The method of propagation by culling and traltmgi «ai aiiabncvn 
id India from very early times. The lollo»'ing line* from the 
Brhaiiarnhna (chapter 55) nil! be illustrative.' 



We must try to record 


more evidence in support of the evidence 


of the Brhatiattihiia regard 


linj Si af ttnt' as practised in India about 


A. D. 500. 




The reference to graf 


tint in the BrhatsarhhHa is made 150 yean 


later than Piiny'i passage on | 


[rufting quoted by me and so far at I know it 


ii the only reference advance' 


J to prove the Indian knowledge of grafting 


prior to the uie of the graftini 


t method on Indian mango treei by the Jesuit! 


of Got about A.D 1550. Art 


: we to luppoie that (he art of grafting wai 


known to Indians, say, up 


to A.D. eOObut later fell into disuse and 


consequently no reference i to 


it were made in the numerous literary worlu. 


medical or otherwise ? 





Any popular practice like grafting having a directbearingon agric- 
ire is not likely to remain silent if it was widely practised in all the 
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province! of India through centuriei. The Indian developed Urge garden' 
end practised horticulture for pleasure and profit aa proved by the 
evidence of Jain, Brahmanical and Buddhiit ■*■(». W.- muat. therefore, 
make ■ thorough March in there and allied texts and see if there ii any 
additional evidence about grafting to corroborate the BrfintsaAhita 
reference noted above. 

An the art of fa/ting ii connected with horticulture wi have to trace 
its history in the history of the Plant lore of Assyria and Egypt,' which ii 
earlier than the Plant lore of the Greek, and Romans The Aityriant 
cultivated fruitiin the alluvial plain depoaited by theTigriiand Ejplira„,< 
rivera. Agriculture developed eatly in Assyria and »« successfully 
prosecuted for mnny centuries. When and where the Assyrian) got their 

the Iranian plateau. In addition to cereal) the Any nuns cultivated I run, 
including apricoM, fiii. alius, pometranaltt, quiucti, and grant,. Tin 
Egyptians began the cultivation of food-plant) "possibly ten thousand lean 
ago'. The record) of the botanical achievement) of the Egyptian are scanty. 
What we know has been obtained indirectly from the picture) on the vails 
of tomb) and the funeral wreath) and fragment) of plants preserved in 
these tombs. Herodotus, the Greek historian, travelled in Egypt about 
465 B.C. and recorded an account of the cultivation of crops and fruits as 
he observed it personally. In aJdition to cereal) the Egyptians cultivated 
plants such as btam. Imtili, radishes, rations, onions and garlic. Hero- 
dotus mentioned several of them as article) given to labourer) who 
ted the Great Pyramid. Many ideas of the Materia Medica of the 






Rnwiiilnci Dn*f ojuiinfi in Eun,jt4an Gjniinj. md (si Plain fitlnxfuef i 
). Vidmh, Dim/lfwu/W. ,efetnmia«Ml Bashed vrjfHn atvui 

»"" "I iti* Bnatntta and tat rfgWa miling ih< mvm or allgvial pl.a 



of Ik i Art of Graf tm$ Plant, 



rrowed later by the Greek* Theo 
tten about 1900 aC. Thi. record in 

botany and medicine probably (ton 



Egyptians appear <j have been 
Egyptian medical papyrus was ■ 
• lonl development of Egypiii 
B.C. Tbc Egyptians domeiti 
ChaUaaa, 

The foregoing point! about the Egyptian and Assyrian plant lor* 
noted by me [torn Piof. Reed's book on the History of Plant S(i*K*i lead 
u» to inquire Was the art of Dmfimi practised by the Greeki and Roman* 
inherited b, them (torn the Assyrians and Egyptians T My cursnty perusal 
o( Reed'i book hai not been successful in locating an enct answer m thil 

eneienta. though it is pjisible to suppose that the Greeks. whj borrowed 
some ideal lorn the Egyptian Materia Medica, may hive borrowed ihc art 
of grafting turn them or from the Assyrians, whj war* pioneen in horti- 



We in Wetrernlndia have been cultivating the (tided roangotices 
for more than 100 years and eating their Iruitsevcry imoo but the hiitnry 
of the art of grafting plants, which has revolutionised horticulture during 
tbe last 2.500 years, is absolutelyunUown to us. I have, therefore, reco- 
rded in this paper some facts about this history and am lure tbey will be 
supplemented brother scholars with references to grafting in India and 
foreign sources I would specially welcome the evidence of Pthlvi, Persian 
and Arabic texts on the art of grafting from scholars who have made a 
close study of these teit). both published and unpublished. Tbc followinf 
table sill ibow at a glance the chronology of references to grilling recor- 
ded io tbis paper :— 



Cb.owloey. 


Sec. 


„,,.„ „.,,.»... 


B.C. J7-M3 
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B.C.7C-A.D.19 


Virsil (Roman past) 


fi.fm to Col nun.ippleaaod cb«il« ICw|. 


A.D. 1J-79 




Indian ptioi. lit* banyan. toHni, /Lit. 


cAD.ifXI 


VarUianitiira (Sraari- 


ppfrt, prnfrr, Mc 

Rilm ioG in bit insaibi oa plul propagaiioB. 
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P.S.— Since this paper wns drafted I have received the following 

' -' " ' '-■} learned friends oi 



information regarding grafting frc 



(1) RaoBahadur K. V, Rangaswami Aiyangar writes on 3-4-1946 
from Delhi :— 

'As regards grafting, the Tamil name for it is offu. i.e. gumming 
up or dovetailing, which is descriptive. The mango known to 
Tamil literature is the ordinary ungrafted one. 1 believe the 
Musalmans introduced it in South India. The process of rejuve- 
nation ar.d acceleration of growth that grafting causes could not 
have been missed by our poeis, when the; wanted figures of 
speech, if it wasknown to them. Till recent); the on); grafted 

plant was the mango Most grafted mangoes now bear 

Arabic names.' 



H.itory of the An of Grafting Planli CI 

(2) Mr. M. S. Randh*wa.I.C.&. Imperial Council of Agricultural 
(exarch. New Delhi hit kindly »m to me on 16-H946 unit citracit 
bout mango cultivation ind grafting. I quote below the fallowing 
uricii gathered bt Mr. Randhawa about the antiquity of the Act of 

The itt of grafting ii an old one. Readen of the Bible may 
recollect Se. Paul's tut t lined limile of the tr a I ting of mild olive 
tree on to the good olive tree. Romant, XI- 17— 24'. 
(Firrainder'i Manual of gardening, p. 86.) 

'Graf lint is of ancient origin at a horticultural practice. In hit 
Natural History (Vol.2), Ptint about 2000 rein ago wrote 

(Klins and Mc Quttttn- Propagation of Planli, p. 264). 
Pliny, writing before the birth of Chriit, recognized g'afiagi ■■ 
horticultural practice and it it known that it waa praclited before 
hit time. Columella' who diedihortly afler the birth of Chritt 
mentioned certain kind* of graltagc. particularly the tWi graft, 
cleft graft and patch bud, which he uid had been practiced by 



(Adrianceand Briton- -fWagniion of Horticultural Plant,, 
P- U9.) 
[ am extremely thankful to Rao Bahadur Aiyangar and alto to Mr, 
Rundh wa for their interest in the subject of thit paper. It is really a 
matter for pride that Randhwa should answer mi queriei regarding fro/ ring 
with wonderful alacrity and promptness in ipite of hit adizi 
preoccupations. 



L. Jimim Undertl r» m ■ ntiive ofCutti Id Spain ltd s cooUOBeru 

. IVidt r. 162 01 SiMlltr Cuiuical Dictionary by Scolih, Every Mu 

Nm Tallin tol, Sc-iom, XI. 11— 2*) lit -ord grog it i»l fot trail" 

I (boo ««ito( oftbtolin (t« »bicb Itvildby aatii* tod man graft 
.bill .bur. >bii 



50, References to Grafted Mangoes in India 
between A. D. 1550 and 1800" 

In 19461 published an ankle' on the History of ihf Art of Grafting 
Plants (between c B. C . 500 and A. D. 1800), in which I have recorded 
references to (rafting (torn the time of Theophrastus onm,J, j ro||| 
Ind inn onti foreign sources. Among these references I have noted the 
following reference! from Indian louicet ; — 

(1) VarnhnmihirnCc. A. D. 500) is supposed torefer to grafting in 
hi* DrhatiarfihUa (Chap. 54, icanxa 6) in hi) remarks on plant 
propagation, 

(2) Edward Clive, the son oi the celebrated Lord Clive, became 
Governor of Madras in 1796. Hii garden * as "full of mange 
trees and grafted varieties of the belt quality" fsee p. 151 of 
English Trans, of Sawanitsat-i-Mumtaz of Muhammad Karim 
Part I, 1940- Madias University Islamic Series. No .5). 

(3) The Jesuits of Goa practised grafting on Indian mango plants 
between A. D. 1550 and 1575 and produced some new varieties 

Eicept the references noted above I have no material about grafting 
in Indin. If the art of grafting was current in Varilhamihira's time 
(.C. A. D. S00) why should there be no continuity of evidence about it in 
Indian sources 7 On the contrary the following extract from Bernier's 
TVovefi'in the Mogul Empire (A, D. 1656-1668) clearly states that the 
gardeners in Kashmir "do not understand the culture and grafting of 

In his description of the fruits of Kashmir Bernier observes : — 

"Thefruitiscertair.ly inferior to our own, nor is it in such 
variety ; but this I am satisfied is not attributable to the soil but 
merely to the comparative ignorance of the gardeners, for they do 
not understand the culture and grafting of trees as we do in France. 
I have eaten, however, a great deal of very excellent fruit during my 
reiidence in Kachtmirc (Kashmir), and should entertain no doubt 



'Journal cf Vnivnilj e/CuM*a«. Vol. X. No. 1 lArli). pp. 61-13. 
I. India. Cullurt, Vol. XIII. No, I <J«lr-S»pl. IW*>. PP- »M. 
t- Tml, in tJhi Uofvl Bmfirt. CoauaM*. U»if, !»'. P- JW. C. 1 
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„(-„, arriving ii toe »amc degree of perfection •■ thai of Europe if 

and introduced Ir.lt. 'rotn I-""!" «"">» '««-" 

I h.vr referred to the *fo/(in» practiced by the Jeiuiti of Go* on 
di,n roango <"«» between A. D. 1550 .ml 1575. They produced 
■liferent varieties of grafted mingoe. which welt mid in India in the 
17th century- The following evidence .bout theie vatieiic. (ton the 
r ra iwiJ of Europe" traveller} it noteworthy ; - 

Q) Giovanni Francesco Gemelli Careii wat born of a noble lamil? 
of Radicena (Calibria) in A.D 1651. He waa in India in 1695. 
Hi. TravtM in leverot volumei were publi.hrd in Italy between 
1699 and 1728. In then Trmtli Careti has recorded a chapter 
on the Fruit and Flower, of tndosten*. Speaking of the vjrittiel 
of mania Cireri obierve.": - 

"Some are called Man»at Carrtirai and Mallaio,. other! of 
Nicholas Ai/aruo. others Saliai, and other. b> other Name., 
all of then eiceeding any European fruit in delicate taite." 
(2) Another traveller from Italy, Manned (A. D. 1639-1717) waa in 
India between A. D. 1656 and 1717. In hia irauili. VoL 111, 
p. 180, he refer* to several varietiea of Goa mangoe. aa follows: — 
"The beit mango*, grow in the ialand of Goa They have 
special namea which area] follow*: — 

mangoei of Niculao Alfomo, Malaiaiiei, Can lira b' alien, 

Corretja vtrmtlha. of Cnr.de. of Joani Perries, Babia (Urge 

and round) of AratiP,of Porta, of Stcteta, of mainalo, of Our 

Lady, of Afuo tie Lupe."' 

In the article on Mango in Hobion-Jobion (by Yule and Burnell, 

London, 1901, pp. 5:3-555) dated references to man to are recorded. Among 

thete references I find the following reference to Goa mangoes, which are 

evidentlj grafted mangoes :- 

CD A.D. 1663 — Goa mangoes are excellent, saya Berneir (aee eltract 
i TVuvelj quoted by me already). 




b«r,„ 4 : . Sw ""««Nc,nl.,Dt.S.N.S«.. p.»» I** a - ^'jntt'.Vli"'- 1 ' 
a WPnlatli, .„, , k„b price." 
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(2) A.D.1673-Fr»er»l»r«ler. 10 tbe Got, roanfoei ■• the btu 

(3) A. D. 1727 — A. Himilton a,i -—'Tht Got min|o ii reckoned 
tht larjtit ind mottdelieioui id tht taite of iuj in the world 
■ nd t mir add the wholwmot and belt taited o( in* Iruit in the 
world." 

It will be teen (rom ill the dtu recorded above that the in o( graft- 
in | wit introduced into Indian horticulture onlj alter about A D. 15STJ 
but id operation war confined toGoi mt between A. D. 1550 and 1790. I, 
*ii abient in Kaihmir in the 17th centorr ai vouched b, Bernier'ircmarki 
quoted above. It appeariat Madraiabout A. D. 1796. when it wai intro- 
duced tbere bj Clive, the Governor of Midni 



51. The Plant Lore of Ancient India* 

In any history of the plain iciencei of the world on ■ cnmprehcniiv* 
tcile th< contribution oi ancient India deiervei ■ diitinct plif« bui in the 
abicnee of ipecial monographs' deilinil with the hiitoty of each nuititive 
or medicinal plant, tliii contribution hjrdly get! recoinition in imndard 
bo In on the planr sciences published outtidc Indi* This fuel iu 
pointedly brought to my notice hy Dr. Birbal Sihni. F. R. S, our larnous 

lion my paper on the Hislory 0/ (he Fid lAHitra. Ficui CaticaV and 
denied me 10 publish similar studies on the history of other Indian planle 
of medicinal or nutritive value. He stso btou|ht to my notice a valuable 
book on the Hillary of Plant Science! by Howard S. Reed,' a review of 
which he publiahedin 19-12 in Current Science. Calcutta (p. 369). While 
this book hos two chapter*' 

On the history of the plant lore of the ancient! where Egypt and 
Austria, Greece and Rome, China and early America ate ill 
adequately treated ... one look) in vain for a hire mention of 

gave much that the Welt ha> aiiimilated, though not always 
gracefully acknowledged. 
Dr. Sahni tightly observer, that the "Retrogrenive Period " (Chaprcr 
IV of Reed') book) was tetto|reiiive only so far ai Occidental nation* 



. Blumiri'Dnrn Cuu Cri 



f (IWll). Vol.IV.pp.1U-l* 
•»■ rib Plpan pnblnhtd is 1M 
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differenrbranchrsof Sanskrit learning. I hive been studying during the 
lite fifteen rears |h* hiitory of Indian medicine and allied subject! end 

iournnli. I, therefore, loll no time in studying Beed'a book and sat con. 
vinerd o( tbe juitice of Dr. Sahni'i obaervations on ir. both in hit levies 
nnd in hi. letter of 12th January 194 3.' Thii incentive to mj itudiet -i. 
further enhanced by inquiries about the hiitory of Indian crops from Dr. 
B. S. Knd.im. then Aisiitant Agricultural Commitiioner to the Government 
of India and now Director of Tobacco Rctrarch, deputed by the Govern. 
ment to the U. S. A. and Canada for further study of thil subject. Laat 
but nil lent enroe the inquiry from Dr. Sadfipal. chief cbemiit ol the 
Hindu. tun Aromatic Company of Naini ( ALIihabad) about the hi at or* trf 

and their producti. The cumulative effect of all chew inquiries cornlnl 

then lubjeeti with greater test. Some remit, of thaic itudiei have already 
been published in my papers on the "History of Jawa, (Holcui 5or«auml.' 1 
"Hiitory of Cawta (Clc.ronet.num or Gram)."' and the "History of 
Indian Cosmetic)." 1 

My studies in the hiitory of Indian plant, on the strength of .Indian 
source) have convinced me that aft far tbil branch of Indoloay has been 
almost neglected by our Indologisti ar.d consequently our ancient Indian 
plant lore, for a ayitematichistory of which there is abundant material 
in Join. Buddhist and Brahmanical tests, ha) remained unnoticed in res- 
ponsible Oriental journals during the Inst hundred years or so. 



i. Fit- IFK... OWw)," 1 iKirt p>i> 
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In recent Tnr< i serious attempt to meet this deficiency h>> been 
made br Dr. G. P. Mijumdsr of Calcutta by the publication ol hii 
numerous papers md three important books.' Dr. Majumdsr'i iruditui* 
Terr valuable foi ell scriom students of ancient Indian culture as they 
renal this culture in plant perspective. In (act a paruial of these studies 

(or plants, as the indebtedness ol humanity to plants is too deep for cords 
and too mystic to be understood by out present-day botanists. It is no 
wonder that cettain plants were worshipped by the ancient Indians and 
are worshipped in India today. 

The foregoing lines will. I believe, amply show the necesiiiy of study- 
ing the histoty ol ancient Indian plant lote on the strength of original 
sources, both Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit. For such n history the efforts of 
one or two scholars will be of no avail. Personally I have come to realist the 
importance ol this study rather too late in my research career of thiriy 
years. I am. therefote glad to find that a acholar from Lahore. Pandit 
Rimesh Bedi, Ayurvedllarnklra. his been independently working in thi* 
field and has already published the three learned monographs in Hindi 
under notice, lor the benefit of students ol Indian botany and Indian 
medical science. 

Thtit author has notonly studied Ayurveda thoroughly but has been 
practising it at Lahore. He tiasplanned a series ol monographs on many 
plants ol medicinal value, of which these three give us a fair idea. Pandit 
Bedi was for si a years Superinrendent ol the Botanical Gardens of the 
Gutukul University at Kangri (District Saharanpur, UP.) and in thia 
capacity he made a close atudy ol Indian medicinal plants. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that his books should be very highly apoken of by professors of 
Ayurveda in thcGurukul University and the Hindu University, Benarea. 
as also by eminent Ayurvedic physicians like Acharya Yadavji Ttilumji 
of Bombay and othera. 

In these monograps — on Artifra, Sorti/lia and Triphalu — the last- 
named on the fruits of three plants, Haiad [Tcrminalia Chtbula), Bake da 
(Betaric myrobatan) and AiAta (Emblic mytobaton) -Pandit Bedi record* 
eihaustive information on such points- asthe names of the plant in Hindi) 
Sanskrit. English and Latin and in different modem Indian languages : tbc 
plant's original habitat and where it. is grown at present in India ; itl 
botanical description ; its history, whether indigenous to India or imported 
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Though written in Hindi, these monographs deserve to be translated 
into English for wider circulation, as medicine is not the preserve of one 
nation but is for mankind in general. If disease is concomitant with life 
on this globe, the Science ol life (Ayurveda) which provides remedies for 
disease in all its varieties, is the Concern of the entire humanity. We live 

Caruka and Sulruta. The dissemination of useful knowledge is a sacred 
obligation to be discharged by tbe scholars of the whole world and any 
medium which effects the widest possible dissemination of this knowledge 
deserves to be used fur this purpose without any pride or prejudice. 

Pandit Bcdi's monographs, as mentioned, have already received 
scholarly approbation. His Triphala has won him the award ol the 
NawabSir JamBlkhSnGold Medal of Rs. 250|- from the All-India Ayur- 
vedic Congress. Let me hope that these tokens ol appreciation (rom 
brother-workers in the Ayurvedic field will encourage Pandit Bedi to 
valuable monograph series {Bharatiya Dravya-tutfa Grantha- 
> that we shall have before long an -— " knowledge of our ancient 
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Indian plant lore properly evaluated in the light of modem botanical ind 
pedicel writings, a list of which Pandit Bcdi hii recorded in etch of chcM 
omnolripbs 

To ■ student of the pure histor jol Indian plants like myself, Ptndit 
Bedi'i monographs will prove valuable ■• theycontainundcr Onceover 
eaanr teituil data, facilitating investigation into a plant'i hiatori bj 
bringing together the available hiitorrcel aourcei in all countries. For 
some of Indian plants have migratedfar (torn their native habitat and are 
recognized is respectable resident] of the modern civiliied world, like the 
human conf'trn of the present-da; nations. It it the business of the 
historian to investigate this migration of plants, which will be at enchant- 
ing a itory ai that of human migrations when it it completely studied and 
recorded with care and patience by a band of scholars working in unison 
hi different parts of the world. 
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